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THE  REALLY  SMART  KIDS  SPEND  THEIR  TIME 
LOAFING  AT  THE  BALLPARK . 


The  Tribune  is  responsible 

for  it. 

We  felt  that  good  ■  > 
scholarship  requires  on  incentive. 
And  deser/es  a  reward. 

So  along  with  the  Chicago 
White  Sox,  we  started  our 
Straight  A  program. 

We  started  giving  all-A 
students  and  students  with 
perfect  attendance  records  free 
tickets  to  White  Sox  games. 

So,  if  you  spot  a  bunch  of 
kids  having  a  great  time  the  next 
time  you're  at  Chicago's 
Sox  park,  don't  thirik  they're 
goofing-off. 

They  re  relaxing  after 
a  job  well-done.  Compliments 
of  the  Tribune. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
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The  man  nobody  sees 
writes  a  column 
nearly  everybody  reads 

Only  a  few  people  at  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  know  his  name.  His 
identity  has  never  l>een  revealed  to 
the  public.  Yet  he  writes  a  column 
that  arcts  his:h  readership,  pulls  sacks 
of  mail.  His  nom  de  byline:  A 
Philadelphia  Lawyer. 

He  stives  legal  advice  on  human 
problems  such  as  these: 

“.  .  .  my  fiance  is  stationed  in 
Meinam — how  can  we  get  married 
by  pro.xy?" 

“.  .  .  my  wife  says  she'll  divorce 
me  for  deserting  her  if  I  get  a  better 
job  and  relocate  .  .  .  can  she?” 


People  read  A  Philadelphia 
Lawyer  because  he  reaches  them  and 
they  can  relate  to  what  he  has  to 
say.  His  sage,  sensible  advice  has 
settled  family  arguments,  solved 
neighborhood  disputes,  calmed 
business  disagreements.  He  would 
rather  unravel  a  Gordian  knot, 
strand  by  strand,  than  cut  it  with  a 
sword. 

He  answers  most  queries  quickly 
and  directly  because  he  is  a  practic¬ 
ing  lawyer.  Sometimes,  when  a  query 
is  involved  and  complicated,  he 
recommends  taking  it  to  the  writer's 
lawyer,  where  the  discussion  is  face 
to  face,  across  the  desk. 

Bulletin  columnists  like  A  Phila¬ 
delphia  Lawyer  interpret,  analyze, 
guide.  They  furnish  signposts  in  the 
maze  of  modern  living.  They  help 
make  a  newspaper  more  than  paper 


In  Philadelphin  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIH 


and  ink.  They  get  the  head-nodding 
acceptance  of  readers  who  say:  “This 
man  makes  sense.” 

There  are  dozens  of  columnists  in 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  who 
“make  sense”  on  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  that  concern  thinking  people. 
They  have  knowledge  and  know  how 
to  communicate  it.  As  a  result. 
Bulletin  readers  benefit. 

That's  one  more  reason  why  The 
Bulletin  is  a  welcomed,  invited  friend 
of  the  family  in  the  homes  of  Greater 
Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  tlint  The 
Bulletin  has  a  million  more  circula¬ 
tion  every  7  days  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
The  Bulletin. ..it  may  be  all  you  need. 

Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York, 
ChieaRo,  Detroit,  Los  .Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspajjers. 
Miami:  The  Leonard  Company.  Toronto: 
American  Publishers’  Representatives. 
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how  to  stay  wide  awake 

for  136  years 

Jab  yourself  with  sharp,  young  ideas. 

Anytime  we  think  we  know  all  the  answers, 
we  listen  all  the  more  carefully  to  our  young  people. 
They  bubble  with  bright  new  ideas.  Take  editorial 
SpectaColor.  We  pioneered  it.  Take  “Action  Line.” 
It’s  the  hottest  reader  involvement  column  in  Michigan. 

Then  there’s  “Detroit,”  the  Sunday  magazine 
that’s  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation. 

I  **. 

Over  the  years— 136,  to  be  exact— we’ve  earned  the 
reputation  for  being  an  innovator  ...  a  wide-awake 
newspaper  that’s  always  bright  'n  sprightly. 

That’s  why  we’re  constantly  on*  the  lookout  for 
sharp,  young  people.  We  don’t  mind  being 
needled.  Keeps  us  on  our  toes. 

A  step  ahead. 

136  years  young 

>  Detroit  ifrcc  ?)rcss 
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E  OK  A  SERIE.S  TO  BETTER  ACCJUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OK  KNIOHT  NEWSPAPERS 
jn  Beacon  Journal  •  Charlotti-  News  •  Charlotti-  Obst-rver  •  Detroit  Free  Pres.s  •  Miami  Herald  •  Tallahasssee  Democrat 
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QUALITY  NEWSPAPER  MICROFILM 
FROM  BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY’S 
MICRO  PHOTO  LABORATORIES  .  .  . 
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MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION. . . 
BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1700  SHAW  A  V  E  N  U  E  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44112 


NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 

V _ 


^  I  YOU’RE  NO  \ 
DUMMY!  / 

- 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


■  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avchu*.  Naw  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ■ 

■  Dear  Editor  &  Publisher:  I 

!  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  ! 

!  Name . ! 

I  Address . ! 

!  City . State . Zip . * 

I  Company . I 

I  Nature  of  Business . g 

I  □  Remittance  enclosed  I 

I  $6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  | 
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9-21— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  circulation  managers.  Columbii 
University,  New  York. 

13-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  weeklies  conference, 
Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

13-15— Alabama  Press  Association,  Florence,  Ale. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  LeChateay 

Champlain,  Montreal. 

23- Aug.  4— American  Press  Institute  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

24- 28 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa. 

27-29 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Ashevillle. 

AUGUST 

4-9 — American  Bar  Association  (Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  hearings), 
Honolulu. 

6-18 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbij 
University  ,New  York. 

11-12 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinaj, 
Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

13- 15 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Terrace  Motor  Hotel,  Austin. 

21-25— Aslan-American  Women  Writers  Conference.  Honolulu. 

14- 16— International  Mailers  Union.  Cincinnati. 

27-31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Colorada 
Boulder,  Colo. 


SEPTEMBER 

2-8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

8-10 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel,  Ccesn 
City.  Md. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  in  Newspape 
Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic! 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17-19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Tampa  Mote! 
Inn,  Tampa,  Fla. 

18*22 — International  Federation  of  Editors  and  Publishers.  Tel  Aviv. 

21-23 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Fairmont  HottI, 
San  Francisco. 

23 —  Texas  Press  Associetion  Advertising  Conference.  Casis  Motel.  Bay  City. 

24- 27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  WasL 
Ington,  D.C. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid 

24-Oct.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  European  and  Noril 
American  Newspaper  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnsoi 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

29 -  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotil 
New  York  City. 

30- Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  PIck-Fo(t 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 


OCTOBER 

4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho  Hotil, 
Phoenix. 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 14— Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Eugene,  Ore. 

13- 20 — Inter- American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Judu, 
P.R. 

15- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Cob 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago 

17- 20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  Hoim, 
Chicago. 

18- 19— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  ln» 
Philadelphia. 
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WAR  ON  URANIUMS  DEADLY  DAUGHTERS 


Uranium’s  second  boom,  expected  in  the  1970s, 
will  find  miners  well-guarded  against  radon 
daughters,  the  deadly  offspring  of  radon  gas 
which  perils  the  underground  air.  But  today’s 
new  Federal  safety  controls  have  come  too  late 
for  dozens  of  miners,  already  dead  of  lung 
cancer;  too  late  for  hundreds  of  other  men, 
expected  to  die  by  1985  from  radiation  exposure 
in  unventilated  mines. 

Hints  of  special  hazards  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  alerted 
Washington  Post  reporter  J.  V.  Reistrup,  who 
went  fact-finding  in  the  uranium  mining  states. 
He  found  and  reported  the  results  of  two 
decades  of  inadequate  safety  standards — feebly 
enforced,  because  no  Federal  agency  had  ever 
exercised  authority. 

Reistrup’s  story  of  the  “hidden  casualties  of 
the  atomic  age”  appeared  in  The  Post  the 
morning  that  the  Federal  Radiation  Council 
met  in  closed  session  to  recommend  safe¬ 
guards.  But  the  Council  proposed  no  enforce¬ 
ment  before  1970. 

Still  digging,  The  Post  reporter  learned  that 
under  a  30-year-old  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  fact  had  power  to  set  safety  standards  for 
mines  serving  the  Government.  It  was  news  to 
Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz.  Good  news. 

Reistrup’s  next  story,  in  which  he  revealed  an 
official  study  predicting  probable  cancer  death 
for  1,150  miners  and  quoted  a  secret  Govern¬ 
ment  report  criticizing  past  inaction,  helped 
launch  full-scale  Congressional  hearings;  at  the 
same  time.  Secretary  Wirtz  established  tough 
new  safety  regulations. 

Years  delayed,  these  measures  might  have 
taken  years  longer  to  secure . . .  but  the  concern 
and  curiosity  of  The  Washington  Post  can  be  a 
powerful  spur  to  speedier  action  in  the  nation’s 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


J.  V.  Reistrup,  SI,  spent  four  years  working  his  way  through 
seven  different  Washington  Post  news  departments  before 
assignment  to  the  three-man  Science  and  Technology  team. 


m«i«nim<  k«i  M—wl  Fmiaon,  Walker.  Financial— Grant  Watb  ft  Co. 

tiakala  ft  INaaifc  Hal  Harman  teac.  (Florida),  Lou  ftobbini  (N.Y.  and  N.J.).  Mrs.  Johnnie 
AHwrlaon  (New  Enila^,  Q.  Enriquaa  Simoni  (Mcaice).  Caniica— Puck.  RMairavuin— 
Matnapolitin  Sundiqr  Haniniinpan.  Intamallanal  Nawawaak-Intamaliooal  (Asia),  Intar- 
national  HcraM  Tribuno  (Europe). 


Art  Gravure  briigs  h 
colorhil  ife  lie 
miracle  of  ligl-speed 
Rotogravure  priotiBg 
for  tiese  distieguialed 


eewspapers: 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 


Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 


Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  0.  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 
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ONE  GREAT  ADVANTAGE  of  news  work  is  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  reporter  or  editor  with  a  continuing  and  ever- 
expanding  education  throughout  his  career.  A  longtime  and 
valued  reader,  Mrs.  Barbara  Me  Aden,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 
and  Record  executive  women’s  editor,  writes:  “1  like  Robert 
Johnson’s  philosophy  which  you  used  in  your  column  June  24 
because  it  expresses  so  well  my  own  feeling  about  newspaper 
life.  I’d  also  add  that  newspaper  work  offers  an  opportunity 
to  grow  as  a  well-rounded  person  and  a  chance  to  continually 
increase  one’s  own  education — about  any  and  everything — in 
a  way  that  I’m  convinced  no  other  profession  can  offer  to  the 
full  extent  that  journalism  can.” 


The  $t  to  #  which  had  #  the  -SO- 

Thanks  for  the  obit  for  -30- 

And  news  of  the  birth  of  the  tie-tae-toe  key. 

Punch  one  more  epitaph  in  tts  tape. 

For  the  eomputer  read^t  only  a  St. 

$t 

-^-(ieorfte  A.  Liedal 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal. 


— Frank  J.  Starzel,  retired  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  who  now  lives  in  Denver,  sends  this  front-page 
streamer  headline  from  the  Denver  Post:  “1.95-Inch  Downpour 
Snaps  Area’s  Two-Day  Dry  Spell.”  Frank  commented:  “1 
thought  this  a  bit  amusing  even  though  we  were  ankle  deep 
in  our  basement.”  ....  City  Editor  Jeff  Smithburn,  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer,  played  up,  and  down,  the  birth  of  the 
President’s  grandson  by  running  a  streamer  over  the  front¬ 
page  logotype:  “Rejoice! — A  Child  Is  Born — Rejoice!  See 
Page  6.”  The  short  story  on  that  page  was  headed  “Luci  Beams, 
Pat  Weeps;  Baby  Nugent  Is  A  Boy.”  ....  Editor  Washak 
Jr.,  Calumet  Index,  Chicago,  calls  his  column  “Backwash”; 
Fred  E.  Orr,  Florida  Restaurateur  and  Purveyor  News,  calls 
his  “TTiis  Orr  That”;  A.  Frank  Dogie,  Silver  City  (N.  M.) 
Enterprise,  calls  his  “Advice  to  the  Cowlorn.”  ....  When  i 
wedding  was  held  in  a  hospital  because  the  bridegroom  had 
undergone  an  operation,  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  cap¬ 
tioned  the  picture:  “And  the  Groom  Was  in  Stitches.” 


When  our  circulation  secretary  was  single 
She  was  free  to  mingle 
But  a  subscriber  changed  her  advocation 
And  now  she  is  out  of  circulation 

— Jabbo  Cordon,  Brevard  Sentinel 
Melbourne,  Fla. 


— News  Editor  Frank  Howe,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  ran  an 
AP  story  in  a  four-column,  front-page  box  about  Pentagon 
censors  deleting  much  material  in  Congressional  hearings.  There 
was  no  headline  and  in  the  space  one  would  have  occupied  wae 
this  explanation  in  six-point  type:  “(This  Headline  Has  Been 
Deleted  By  The  Editor.”  ....  John  C.  Goode,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  director,  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  and  News  Leader, 
wrote  an  eloquent  and  touching  tribute  entitled  “Father’s  Day 
— Without  Dad?  Never!”  ....  When  Floyd  Shively,  UPI 
photographer,  covered  a  Japanese  trade  group’s  visit  to  the 
Indiana  Statehouse  with  a  made-in-Japan  camera,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  that  10  of  the  Japanese  visitors  carried  American- 

made  cameras . An  anonymous  reader  wrote  Mike  Royko, 

Chicago  Daily  News  columnist:  “I’ve  seen  you  on  tv  and  have 
heard  you  on  the  radio,  and  I  prefer  when  you  are  on  the 
radio  because  then  I  don’t  have  to  look  at  your  ugly  puss 
before  I  turn  you  off.”  The  columnist’s  comment:  “Nice  of  the 
attendant  to  mail  a  letter  for  you.”  ....  A  reader  asserts  son* 
of  the  best  humor  in  America  is  appearing  in  “The  Sabine 
Philosopher”  colunm,  signed  J.  A.,  in  the  ^bine  County  Rt- 
porter,  Hemphill,  Texas. 
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PROSPEROUS/GROWING 
^SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

METROPOLITAN  CENTER  OF  THE  GREAT  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK  3.9  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 

...A  BIG  TARGET  FOR  SALES 

SYRACUSE,  proved  again  and  again  as  America's  Best 
Test  Market,  offers  a  hub  city  and  fifteen  counties  with 
over  1.6  million  people  with  a  buying  income  of  over 
$3.9  billion. 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  prove  again  and  again  that  no 
other  medium  or  combination  of  media  can  deliver  com¬ 
parable  area  coverage  at  comparable  cost.  100%  of  the 
City  and  Onondaga  County  .  .  .  over  82%  coverage  of 
the  metro  area  .  .  .  53%  coverage  of  the  15  counties 
in  the  market. 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  providing  the 
Biggest  Sales  Power  in  the  market  — ^  offers  COMPLETE 
COLOR  to  intensify  the  advertising  selling  effort, 

1^  SPECTACOLOR  ROP  COLOR  PREPRINTED 

HI-FI  ROTO  INSERTS 

*AMERICA’S  BEST  TEST  MARKET 

THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  POST-STANDARD  HERALD-AMERICAN- 

EVENING  MORNING  POST-STANDARD 

HATIONALIY  RiFRlSlMTED  BY  AHOIOMIY,  REGAM  £  SQUAITT,  Inc. 
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want  Work? 


PUBLIC  Law  89-487,  the  public  information  bill,  became  effective 
July  4.  one  year  after  its  signing  by  I’resitlent  Johnson,  amid  con¬ 
siderable  skepticism  that  it  will  work  or  force  any  noticeable  change 
in  the  information  |>olicies  of  government  agencies  and  bureaus. 

.\ttorney  General  Glark’s  memorandum,  or  guidelines,  for  executive 
departments  and  agencies  makes  it  clear  that  the  law’s  “efficacy  is 
heavily  dejjendent  on  the  sound  judgment  and  faithful  execution  of 
those  who  direct  and  administer  our  agencies  of  government.’’  That’s 
the  way  it  always  has  been  and  it  hasn’t  always  worked. 

The  loophole  which  promises  to  cause  trouble  is,  as  the  Attorney 
General  put  it,  that  “the  law  is  not  wholly  self-explanatory  or  self¬ 
executing.’’  It  is  going  to  be  up  to  newsmen  and  editors  to  see  that 
it  works. 

The  broad  guidelines  are:  that  disclosure  be  the  general  rule,  not 
the  exception;  that  all  individuals  have  right  of  equal  access;  that  the 
burden  be  on  the  government  to  justify  the  withholding  of  a  docu¬ 
ment,  not  the  jierson  who  recjuests  it;  that  individuals  improperly 
denied  access  to  dcKuments  have  a  right  to  seek  injunctive  relief  in 
the  courts;  that  there  be  a  change  in  government  policy  and  attitude. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  a  change  in  government  policy  and  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  release  of  information  will  l>e  forthcoming  unless 
newsmen  pursue  their  right  to  injunctive  relief.  That  may  be  costly 
and  time-consuming,  but  it  will  have  to  be  done. 

Congressman  Donald  Rumsfield  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  law,  said  that  some  government  agencies  are  already 
seeking  ways  to  avoid  provisions  of  the  law  such  as  avoidance  of 
written  documents.  He  said  the  law  won’t  work  unless  newsmen 
“raise  the  roof’’  every'  time  they  encounter  unwarranted  government 
secrecy. 

We  hope  they  do. 


Senate  Hearings 

ONCE  again  a  Congressional  Committee,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  will  conduct  a  probe  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  connection  with  pending  legislation  termed  the 
“Failing  Newspaper  Act.’’  All  the  stops  are  pulled  out  and  the 
Senators  will  hear  testimony  on  all  aspects  of  the  business  from  the 
economics  of  advertising  and  circulation  rates  and  joint  printing 
operations,  to  syndicated  territorial  rights,  the  amount  of  editorial 
independence  in  joint  operations,  and  the  effects  of  single  broadcast- 
newspaper  ownership  on  competitive  reporting  in  a  community. 

Congressman  Celler  covered  much  of  this  ground  in  his  House 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  four  years  ago.  However,  he  shied  away 
from  any  investigation  of  editorial  independence  or  competence. 

The  matter  before  the  Senators  has  to  do  with  the  economics  of 
the  newspaper  business.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  editorial  or  news 
coverage  problems.  We  hope  the  Senators  don’t  get  it  into  their  heads 
that  some  sort  of  legislation  is  needed  in  that  area. 
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THE  COPY  EDITOR 


Important  jobs  aren’t  always  the  most 
spectacular.  Behind  every  spotlight  per¬ 
formance,  there  are  many  unsung  crafts¬ 
men  whose  skills  put  quality  into  the 
material  that  draws  the  applause  for  the 


star. 
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And  so  it  is  with  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness;  it’s  the  reporter’s  byline  that  lures 
the  enthusiastic  beginner.  But  every  man¬ 
aging  editor  knows  there  is  often  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  what  the  re¬ 
porter  writes  and  what  the  reader  reads 
after  the  story  has  gone  through  the  hands 
of  anonymous  editors. 

When  a  story  gets  to  the  copy  desk, 
where  it  is  edited  and  the  headline  is 
written,  it  sometimes  undergoes  drastic 
change.  Trying  to  preserve  the  tone  and 
essence  of  the  story,  the  copy  editor 
touches  up  the  reporter’s  work  to  make  it 
as  good  as  possible  before  it  gets  into  the 
paper. 

The  star  reporter  writes  “Ludwig 
Feuchtwanger,  the  sausage  vender  who  im¬ 
migrated  to  this  country  from  Ba- 
The  anonymous  copy  editor 
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suspects  there  were  many  sausage  venders 
who  immigrated  from  Bavaria.  So  he 
makes  it  “a  sausage  vender.” 

Veteran  correspondent  writes  “towns 
like  Thomasville,  Millen,  Waycross  and 
Swainsboro.  .  .  .”  How  like?  None  is  like 
the  other.  So  the  anonymous  copy  editor 
changes  it  to  “towns  such  as.” 

The  ace  reporter  writes:  “He  is  present¬ 
ly  involved  in  a  libel  suit.”  The  anonymous 
copy  editor  knows  that  the  present  tense 
verb  is  all  that  is  needed  to  show  the  cur¬ 
rent  time  element.  So  he  knocks  out  “pres¬ 
ently,”  which  historically  has  meant 
“soon.” 

“She  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church,”  the  veteran  reporter  writes.  The 
anonymous  copy  editor  cuts  out  the  un¬ 
necessary  words  and  makes  it  read  “she 
was  a  Baptist.” 

Byline  reporter  writes  “An  Atlanta  man 
was  shot  to  death  Saturday  in  an  argu- 
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ment  over  a  pair  of  dice.”  The  anonymous 
copy  editor  knows  that  an  argument  is 
an  idea  or  the  presentation  of  an  idea,  not 
to  be  confus^  with  quarrel,  dispute, 
ruckus,  etc.  He  makes  it  read  “in  a  quar¬ 
rel.” 

Byline  reporter  writes  “The  young 
Democrats  passed  the  resolution.”  The  un¬ 
heralded  copy  editor  knows  that  resolu¬ 
tions  are  adopted  or  approved,  never 
passed. 

The  ace  reporter  writes  “there  were  a 
number  of  hecklers  joining  the  applause.” 
The  unsung  copy  editor  knows  that  saying 
■‘there  were  a  number”  is  like  saying 
■‘there  were  a  man”  and  that  nobody 
knows  whether  “a  number”  represents  one 
or  a  thousand.  So  he  cuts  out  “a  number 
af”  and  makes  it  read:  “Hecklers 
joined.  . . .” 

“No  weapon  which  might  have  inflicted 
the  fatal  blows  was  found,”  the  star  re¬ 
porter  writes.  The  anonymous  editor  knows 
■‘no  weapon  inflicts  blows,”  so  he  makes 
it  read  “no  weapon  used  to  inflict.  .  .  .” 

Ace  reporter  writes:  “She  was  pro¬ 
nounced  dead  on  arrival  at  the  hospital.” 
The  anonymous  editor  knows  there  is  no 
pronouncement  in  such  cases.  So  he  makes 
it  read  “She  was  dead  on  arrival.” 

“The  room  was  filled  with  ladies,”  by¬ 
line  reporter  writes.  The  editor  doesn’t 
hide  in  his  anonymity  to  question  their 
virtue,  but  he  converts  “ladies”  to  “wo¬ 
men”  just  to  be  sure  of  his  facts. 

The  anonymous  editor  sometimes  feels 
that  his  work  goes  unnoticed,  even  by 
Mr.  Byline,  who  never  ceases  to  make 
work  for  him. 

Rudolph  Burke 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
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Roy  Copperud’s  column  No.  326,  Edi¬ 
torial  Workshop  (E&P,  June  24)  aroused 
my  Freedom  of  Information  interest  and 
concern,  specifically  to  the  parenthetical 
aside: 

“The  propriety  of  publishing  this  at 
all  in  view  of  the  new  rulings  affecting 
pretrial  publicity  is  another  question.” 

My  first  reaction  was  to  ask  what  new 
rulings?  Whose? 

Of  course  there  have  been  “codes”  'pro- 
posed  and  adopted  here  and  there,  but 
any  use  of  the  codes  would  be  strictly 
voluntary.  Such  codes  can’t  be  enforced. 
Thus,  having  no  weight,  they  can’t  be 
“rulings”. 

To  have  “rulings”  they  would  have  to 
be  issued  by  a  court;  any  court  issuing 
such  rulings  would  be  overruled  on  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds.  Of  course,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  publisher  could  issue  rules  for 
his  own  staff,  and  they  would  be  enforce¬ 
able. 

Thus  the  aside  gives  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression,  especially  among  newspapermen 
who  are  too  hurried  to  keep  informed; 
they  get  the  impression  that  perhaps  there 
are  some  rulings,  and  being  intimidated 
and  not  sure,  they  quit  covering  crime 
news  that  the  public  needs. 

Larry  Sisk 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune 
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PREJUDICIAL 

In  reply  to  the  “Fair  Trial — Free  Press” 
letter  of  Charles  E.  Gallagher  (June  10), 
in  which  he  states,  “It  takes  only  one 
prejudicial  story  to  railroad  a  defendant 
to  jail  for  life  or  even  to  the  electric  chair,” 

1  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  at  least 
one  individual  who  was.  “railroaded”  due 
to  prejudicial  publicity.  Like  Mr.  Gallag¬ 
her,  I  don’t  care  for  the  numbers  game 
either,  even  if  the  number  is  just  “one.” 
Let’s  have  names,  dates,  places.  Contrary 
to  Mr.  Gallagher,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
major  issue  in  the  so-called  fair  trial — 
free  press  controversy  is  the  lack  of  hard, 
cold  facts  about  the  effect  of  publicity  on 
the  outcome  of  trials.  It  seems  to  me  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  newspapermen  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  get  tbe  facts  as  opposed  to  mere 
supposition.  Mr.  Gallagher’s  analogy  con¬ 
cerning  cancer  and  prejudicial  publicity 
seems  to  me  unfortunate.  We  should  know 
as  much  about  tbe  effect  of  publicity  on 
trials  as  we  do  about  cancer. 

Russ  Mann 

Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record 
*  *  * 

IN  THE  FAMILY 

Please  pardon  a  proud  father  for  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  otherwise  unidentified  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  nuns  on  page  51,  June  17th 
issue,  has  a  newspaper  family  tie-in. 

My  son,  Paul,  Jr.,  an  alumnus  of  Los 
Angeles  Art  Center,  has  produced  quite  a 
stir  with  the  painting  (but  no  buyers)  at 
several  exhibits. 

His  brother,  Steve,  just  got  a  second 
Ford  Foundation  grant  at  the  Boston 
Museum  School  of  Art. 

Mom  paints  only  on  Sunday. 

Paul  S.  Plumer 

Augusta,  Maine 

(Mr.  Plumer  is  editor,  general  manager 
and  vicepresident,  Guy  Gannett  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Inc.) 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiH 

Short  Takes 

Former  President  Eisenhower  told  the 
commencement  audience  that  ankles  are 
nearly  always  neat  and  good  looking,  but 
knees  are  nearby  always  not. — Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Leader. 

• 

Over  800  species  of  native  violent,  hot- 
tempered  woman  and  naturalized  trees 
grow  wild  in  the  United  States. — Sturgis 
(Mich.)  Daily  Journal. 

• 

During  the  conference,  Luci  flipped 
aside  her  shoulder-length  dark  hair,  and 
rear-ranged  her  baby  for  photographers. 
— Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

• 

His  last  visit  to  Singapore  is  still 
fondly  remembered  by  many  girls  who 
are  now  mothers. — Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette  Telegraph. 

• 

“These  were  not  typographical  erros,” 
Miss  Blank  said. — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat. 
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What  The  New  York  Times 
does  is  most  often  what  we  wish 
we  could  do.  And  the  pursuit 
of  this  wish's  fulfillment  is  making 
better  newspapers  and  newspaper  men 
across  the  land.” 


Donald  R.  Geggie 

Managing  Editor,  The  Sun-Telegram 
San  Bernardino,  Calif. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


More  Decisive  Role  Urged 
For  Circulation  Managers 


News  Play,  Pricing,  Package 
In  Their  Realm,  ICMA  Is  Told 


Boston 

Circulators  were  advised  here 
this  week  to  assert  their  rights 
to  a  more  decisive  voice  in  news¬ 
paper  management,  especially  in 
the  editorial  and  promotion 
functions. 

As  the  marketing  and  sales 
experts  of  the  business,  the  cir¬ 
culation  managers  should  have 
the  know-how  to  formulate  and 
execute  sound  decisions,  they 
were  told  by  Jack  E.  Underwood, 
circulation  director  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  daily  newspaper, 
the  New  York  News. 

He  asked  the  members  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  in  their  an¬ 
nual  sales  conference  here: 
“How  many  of  us  in  the  past 
six  months  have  devoted  the 
majority  of  our  time  and  energy 
to  a  really  creative  marketing 
effort?” 

Too  many  times,  Underwood 
said,  he  has  heard  circulation 
people  deferring  decision-making 
to  “a  nebulous  front  office  or 
management.” 

“We  are  management,”  he 


insisted,  “or  least  we  should  be, 
but  we  will  never  be  recognized 
as  management  by  publishers 
or  anyone  else  until  we  are 
ready  to  accept  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  go  with  management.” 

In  this  vein,  the  New  Yorker 
urged  his  colleagues  “to  press 
with  greater  determination  to 
establish  your  voice  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  editorial  pos¬ 
ture  of  your  paper.” 

“Too  often,”  he  went  on,  “I 
have  seen  the  evidences  of  edit¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
members  of  the  editorial  fratern¬ 
ity  with  no  regard  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  readers.” 

It  is  incumbent  on  circulators, 
Underwood  declared,  to  “help 
extract  our  organizations  from 
the  time-worn  wagon  rut  of  sub¬ 
jectivity  and  dealing  with  per¬ 
sonalities  to  the  smooth  level 
highway  of  objectivity  and  dy¬ 
namic  marketing.” 

Circulation  men,  he  empha¬ 
sized,  should  never  forget  the 
sales  function  of  their  jobs. 

“The  best  newspaper  in  the 
world,  not  properly  promoted. 


sold  and  distributed,  may  very 
well  show  lower  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  than  an  inferior  competi¬ 
tor,”  Underwood  said. 

Editorial  Cooperation 

He  laid  down  a  pattern  for 
cooperation  between  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  circulation  departments, 
beginning  with  the  contributions 
from  the  former  as  follows: 

1.  Give  thought  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  stories  and  headlines  for 
Page  1,  above  the  fold. 

2.  Immediate  flash  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  when  any 
big  news  breaks. 

3.  Advise  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  stories  that  affect  a 
particular  geographic  area. 

4.  Let  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  know  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible  of  forthcoming  seriali¬ 
zation  of  books,  new  features, 
articles  and  comic  strips  for 
advance  promotion  planning. 

5.  Create  promotion  stories  be¬ 
tween  daily  and  Sunday  papers. 

News  Tips 

In  return,  Underwood  said, 
the  circulation  department’s  role 
should  include: 

1.  Be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
editorial  department  by  obtain¬ 


ing  and  passing  along  reader 
reaction. 

2.  Watch  for  local  news  stories 
and  tell  the  city  desk. 

3.  Be  able  to  judge  the  merit 
of  a  new’  feature. 

4.  Watch  circulation  trends  in 
your  own  and  comparable  cities 
and  shout  for  editorial  help  if  it 
is  found  your  sales  curve  is  dip¬ 
ping  more  than  those  being  com¬ 
pared. 

5.  Suggest  stories  and  cover¬ 
age  for  specific  areas  where 
sales  need  strengthening. 

Underwood  expanded  on  his 
role  for  the  circulation  men  to 
embrace  guidance  for  publishers 
on  pricing  “as  to  w’hen  and  how 
much.”  Also  he  would  have  them 
express  themselves  on  the  pack¬ 
aging  of  the  newspaper — front 
page  color  and  other  dramatic 
elements. 

“Less  carping  and  more  con¬ 
structive  criticism”  were  recom¬ 
mended  in  regard  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  distribution.  Then 
Underwood  would  have  the  cir¬ 
culation  managers  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  new’spapers’  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  geared  to  the  total 
marketing  program  based  on 
sound  marketing  research. 

“Editorial  people,”  said 
Underwood,  “have  guarded  their 
franchise  jealously.  However,  as 
marketing  men,  w’e  have  access 
to  information  vital  to  them  in 
formulating  policy.  It  is  our 
obligation  to  work  w’ith  them 
and  provide  them  with  guidance 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


McFetridge  and  Fink  Receive  Top  ICMA  Awards 


Boston  lisher,  was  presented  here  July 
The  International  Circulation  5  to  Lew  W.  McFetridge,  a  vet- 
Managers  Association  Award,  eran  circulator  w’ho  in  recent 
sponsored  by  Editor  &  Pub-  years  has  been  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
and  vicepresident-secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation,  agent  for 
the  World  and  Tulsa  Tribune. 

The  citation  follows:  “For  his 
courage,  foresight,  w’isdom  and 
honor  in  representing  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  circulation  managers  and 
their  publishers  over  many 
years. 

“For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  was  the  guiding  light  of 
ICMA  serving  as  its  secretary- 
treasurer,  zealously  building  and 
guarding  circulation  prestige  in 
..the  industry.  Now  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  he 
ICMA — E4P  plaque  has  focussed  publisher  atten- 
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tion  throughout  the  continent  on  made  of  his  contributions  to  the 
areas  of  their  concern  in  the  new’  carrier  recruitment  book- 
tripartite  direction  of  that  let. 
organization.  We  salute  his  de¬ 
votion  to  high  principle,  in¬ 
domitable  resolution  and  life¬ 
time  demonstration  of  courage 
and  convictions.” 

McFetridge  w’as  chosen  for 
the  honor  by  the  Aw’ards  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  J.  Truman 
Kahler,  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel 
and  including  Helge  Holm, 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  William  G.  Merritt, 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  and 
Herbert  Reynolds,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun. 

The  President’s  Aw’ard  was 
given  to  Paul  Fink,  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Grit,  “in  recognition 
of  unselfish  contribution  to  the 
affairs  of  ICMA  over  many 
years.”  Special  mention  was 


L.  W.  McFefridga 
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Arkansas  Gazette’s 
Reed  to  Lead  ICMA 


Boston 

Leon  S.  Reed  of  Little  Rock, 
circulation  director  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  was  elected 
president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  sales  confer¬ 
ence  here  this  week. 

Reed,  48,  was  elevated  from 
first  vicepresident  of  ICMA.  He 
has  been  circulation  director  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1952,  after  a  two  year 
stint  in  the  same  position  with 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

C.  Roy  Middleton,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  moved  up  to 
first  vicepresident;  Francis  J. 
Pruitt,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Report- 
er-Seu's,  to  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Michael  Tynan,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  defeated  Willis 
J.  Morrissey,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  for  the  third  vice¬ 
presidency. 

The  new  ICMA  president  was 
born  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
August  11,  1918.  He  attended 
schools  at  Fort  Wayne  and 
Purdue  University  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.  For  three  years  (1931-34) 
he  carried  a  Fort  Wayne  Senti¬ 
nel  route.  He  was  employed  by 
the  News-Sentinel  in  1938  in 
newspaper  promotion  and  sales, 
subsequently  he  became  national 
advertising  representative  of  the 
News-Sentinel. 

In  1942  Reed  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  and  was  assigned  the 
military  specialty  of  “editor- 
writer”  based  largely  on  his 
civilian  experience.  Throughout 
World  War  II  he  edited  Army 
newspapers  in  the  Seventh  Serv¬ 
ice  Command. 

On  discharge  Reed  accepted  a 
position  as  manager  of  the  Blue 
Spruce  Restaurant  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  but  in  1946  he 
returned  to  newspapering,  this 
time  wdth  the  Fort  Wayne  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette  as  an  advertising 
salesman.  He  became  circulation 
manager  of  the  Journal-Gazette 
in  1948  and  upon  its  merger 
with  the  News-Sentinel  in  1950 
moved  on  to  the  Shreveport 
Times. 

At  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Reed’s  responsibility  embraces 
all  circulation  functions. 

In  ’Operation  Reeoverj’ 

He  played  an  important  role 
on  the  management  team  which 
produced  a  comeback  for  the 
Gazette  after  a  series  of  un¬ 
usual  problems  associated  with 
the  school  integration  crisis  in 
Little  Rock  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1957. 


While  the  Gazette  was  win¬ 
ning  a  Pulitzer  medal  and  other 
prizes  for  its  meritorious  stand 
on  the  issues,  its  circulation 
fell  precipitously  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  some  people  as  if  the 
Gazette  would  wdnd  up  with 
more  awards  than  subscribers. 

Reed,  describing  the  circula¬ 
tion  struggle  a  few  years  after 
the  worst  was  over,  told  how 
sales  dropped  to  a  low  point  of 
82,860  daily  and  93,039  Sunday. 
Average  circulation  had  been 
over  100,000.  By  November, 
1961,  the  average  was  back  to 
91,840  daily  and  105,827  Sun¬ 
day.  In  the  September  30,  1966 
reports  the  daily  average  was 
106,851  and  the  Sunday  aver¬ 
age  was  close  to  120,000. 

In  his  report  to  Midwest  circ¬ 
ulators  in  1961  on  “Operation 
Recovery,”  Reed  said  circulation 
losses  ran  to  as  high  as  $40,000 
a  month  for  the  Gazette,  its 
dealers  and  carriers.  In  a 
month’s  time  the  Gazette  lost  a 
third  of  its  dealer  and  carrier 
organization  and  within  90  days 
the  whole  steup  had  to  be  re¬ 
placed. 

“While  this  w^as  going  on,” 
Reed  related,  “hundreds  of 
women  w'ere  calling  all  sub¬ 
scribers  trying  to  shame  them 
into  stopping  the  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette.  To  a  great  measure  they 
were  successful. 

Strong  District  Organization 

“After  the  smoke  cleared  and 
we  were  able  to  sit  down  and 
try  to  chart  a  course  back,  we 
felt  that  the  first  thing  we  must 
do  is  to  take  a  reading  on  the 
district  organization  itself  and 
find  out  how  good  it  stood.  It 
was  most  pleasing  to  find  out 
that  it  stood  strong,  and  this 
was,  in  the  end,  to  be  our  salva¬ 
tion. 

“We  felt  that  one  of  the  first 
things  we  must  do  was  to  show 
our  men  the  Gazette’s  side  of 
the  story.  It  was  necessary  to 
convince  them  that  it  was  a 
newspaper’s  duty  and  preroga¬ 
tive  to  react  to  mob  rule  as  we 
did.  We  pretty  well  laid  it  on 
the  line  for  w’e  felt  that  this 
was  a  moment  of  truth  and  we 
needed  to  know  exactly  where 
we  stood.  If  we  were  going  to 
lose  anyone  because  of  what  we 
stood  for,  it  might  as  well  be 
now. 

“In  one  of  the  meetings,  one 
of  the  district  managers  asked 
right  out,  ‘Mr.  Reed,  isn’t  it  kind 
of  a  hopeless  job  —  we’re  never 
going  to  make  it  now?’  With 


all  the  drama  I  could  muster,  I 
took  this  guy  apart.  I  informed 
him  that  I  was  one  of  the  best 
Circulation  Directors  in  the 
business  and  if  I  had  the  least 
doubt  about  our  ability  to  come 
back,  I  would  have  been  gone 
long  before  this  meeting.  The 
important  factor  was  that  in 
the  face  of  this  criticism  we 
held  82%  of  the  total.  They 
were  told  to  dwell  on  this,  not 
the  18%  loss. 

“I  knew  that  the  people  who 
cancelled  the  paper  were  not 
going  to  be  resold  by  any  fast 
promotion  campaigns  .  .  .  they 
were  too  mad  at  us  and  they 
were  mad  deep  down  and  did 
not  mind  telling  you  so.  We 
decided  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  first  was  leave  them  alone 
for  awhile  and  see  if  they  might 
cool  off  and  for  approximately 
two  years  we  did  just  that. 

“During  1958  and  1959,  we 
operated  most  of  the  time  in 
what  could  be  easily  considered 
a  Circulation  Department’s 
nightmare.  The  sale  of  new 
subscribers  was  nearly  impos¬ 
sible.  Even  those  new  people 
coming  into  town  were  hesitant 
to  subscribe  because  their  new 
neighbors  would  warn  them 
against  reading  the  Gazette. 
Dealers  and  carriers  would  be 
ridiculed  for  having  anything 
to  do  with  us.  Those  dealers  and 
carriers  who  weren’t  bullied 
into  quitting  became  quite  bel¬ 
ligerent  and  began  to  tell  us 
what  they  would  pay  for  the 
papers;  how  and  when  they 
would  deliver  them.  We  were 
over  a  barrel  and  they  knew  it. 
Many  retail  dealers  refused  to 
handle  our  paper  because  of 
pressure  exercised  by  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Time  to  Cool  Off 

“During  this  two  year  ‘cool¬ 
ing  off’  period  the  Gazette 
planned  and  executed  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  paper  that  we 
thought  would  help  sell  and  hold 
these  people  if  we  had  the 
chance  to  expose  the  paper  to 
them. 

We  wanted  to  drive  home  the 
idea  that  regardless  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Gazette  was  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  product  and  give  the  best  of 
service.  We  felt  we  must  offer 
more  editorial  features  and 
services  in  all  fields.  More  local, 
more  national  and  more  inter¬ 
national  features  were  added 
to  completely  satisfy  the  many 
and  varied  interests. 

“We  also  improved  our  me¬ 
chanical  facilities,  added  press 
equipment  and  took  advantage 
of  everything  we  could  do  to 
present  a  better  visual  prod¬ 
uct.  In  our  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  we  inaugurated  a  system 
of  telephones — checking  on 

EDITOR  & 
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every  start,  stop  and  complaint 
to  make  sure  that  the  desired 
service  had  been  rendered.  We 
installed  a  2-way  radio  system 
that  would  enable  us  to  service 
these  subscribers  better  and  to 
bring  it  forcefully  to  their  at¬ 
tention  that  it  was  our  desire 
to  serve  better.  “We  increased 
the  size  of  our  city  and  state 
staffs  to  enable  us  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  selection  of 
dealers  and  carriers  and  also 
better  serve  the  subscribers.  We 
enlarged  our  facilities  to  bring 
home  delivery  circulation  into 
areas  that  had  previously  been 
unserved  or  served  only  by 
motor  mail  or  direct  mail.  We 
added  more  trucks  to  our  trans¬ 
portation  system  to  allow  us  to 
move  later  editions  into  all 
areas.  We  opened  up  areas  to 
motor  route  service  that  had 
previously  been  covered  by  mail. 
In  general,  we  tried  not  to  miss 
a  trick  that  would  make  our 
product  and  service  more  desir¬ 
able. 

“In  the  fall  of  1959,  enough 
time  had  gone  by  to  effect  a 
sort  of  ‘neutral  feeling’  among 
those  who  had  quit  the  Gazette 
Citizen  pressures  to  school  clos¬ 
ing  and  teacher  purges  had 
created  a  feeling  that  maybe 
the  Gazette  hadn’t  been  too 
wrong.  We  felt  that  the  quality 
of  the  product  and  the  strength 
of  the  organization  had  pro- 
gfressed  to  a  point  that  we  could 
now  attempt  to  regain  the  lost 
circulation.  In  the  past  our  ciit- 
ulation  promotion  was  a  matter 
of  form.  We  would  run  one  pro¬ 
motion  at  a  time.  By  this  I 
mean,  that  while  a  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  was  in  progress  we 
would  hold  back  on  dealer  or 
mail  promotion  to  enable  us  to 
put  all  of  our  energies  in  the 
one  promotion.  But,  we  felt  that 
now  it  was  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  advance  in  all  di¬ 
rections  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  clue  that  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  time  was  right  was 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Government 
Information 
Stepped  Up 

Washington 
The  information  wheels  in 
government  are  turning  better 
already,  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Freedom  of 
Information  Law  that  became 
effective  July  4. 

Many  newsmen  don’t  expect 
miracles  overnight;  they  say  a 
few  court  tests  will  be  needed  to 
pry  loose  some  information  that 
is  carefully  guarded  by  bureau¬ 
crats. 

Meanwhile,  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  McNamara  has  rescinded 
his  order  which  required  Penta¬ 
gon  officials  to  report  conversa¬ 
tions  with  newsmen  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  information  office. 

A  new  memorandum  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  “full  and  prompt 
information”  to  the  American 
people  on  a  daily  basis,  consist¬ 
ent  with  national  security. 

“The  public  interest,”  Mc¬ 
Namara  stated,  “is  abused  by 
half  truths  and  distortions.” 

Department  statements,  with 
deletion  of  classiffed  facts  for 
security  reasons,  will  give  the 
public  more  information  on 
national  defense  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

“While  there  will  always  be 
some  degree  of  parochialism,” 
the  memorandum  stated,  “spe¬ 
cial  pleading  by  narrow  special 
interests  has  bwn  largely  ended 
within  the  Department.” 

New  P.O.  Service 

The  Post  Office  Department 
announced  that  it  will  now  fill 
requests  for  information  about 
anybody’s  last  recorded  change 
of  address — for  a  $1  fee. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission 
is  making  available  its  adminis¬ 
trative  manuals  which  set  forth 
the  standards  its  staff  uses  in 
passing  on  various  types  of 
I  securities  cases,  such  as  review 
of  stock  registration  statements. 

The  SEC  also  is  considering 
whether  it  may  release  advisory 
rulings,  without  identifying  the 
principals,  as  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  has  done. 

Some  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  are  being  opened 
for  inspection.  A  reporter  may 

ialso  be  shown  complaint  letters 
received  by  the  CAB  but  names 
of  the  senders  will  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential. 

The  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion  has  declared  the  following 


to  be  public  records:  All  sub¬ 
mittals  and  filings,  reports  by 
power  and  gas  companies,  cor¬ 
respondence  relating  to  hear¬ 
ings,  minutes  of  meetings,  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  operating  manuals. 

All  services  required  under 
the  new  law  will  be  centralized 
in  the  FPC’s  office  of  public 
information. 

• 

Desmarais  Bid 
For  La  Presse 
Awaits  Approval 

Montreal 

The  owners  of  La  Prease, 
Canada’s  largest  French-lan¬ 
guage  daily  newspaper,  have 
accepted  a  purchase  offer  that 
will  end  family  ownership  ex¬ 
isting  almost  since  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  1884.  Paul  G.  Des¬ 
marais,  40,  president  of  Trans- 
Canada  Corporation  Fund  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  holding  com¬ 
pany’s  offer  included  weekly 
newspaper  La  Patrie  and 
CKAC,  French-language  radio 
station,  both  owned  by  La 
Presse,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  208,000. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Quebec  Leg¬ 
islature  since  a  law  put  into 
effect  in  1961,  during  a  dispute 
over  central  control  of  the 
paper,  restricted  its  ownership 
until  1975  to  decendants  of 
Treffle  Berthiaume. 

The  amount  of  Trans-Can¬ 
ada’s  offer  was  not  disclosed. 

Trans  -  Canada  Corporation 
stock  is  traded  on  Montreal  and 
Toronto  exchanges  and  it  is  one 
of  French-Canada’s  most  im¬ 
portant  financial  concerns. 

Last  November,  in  association 
with  the  Societe  Generale  du 
Publication,  whose  properties 
include  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
Dimanche  -  Matin,  Trans-Can¬ 
ada  bought  La  Tribune,  a  daily 
newspaper  at  Sherbrooke.  In 
April  again  with  the  society  it 
w’as  a  principal  in  the  creation 
of  Trans-Canada  Newspapers 
Ltd.,  a  publishing  organiza¬ 
tion  taking  in  Dimanche-Matin, 
La  Tribune  and  Le  Nouvelliate 
at  Trois  Rivieres.  Jacques 
Francoeur,  41,  is  vicepresident 
and  publisher  of  Trans-Canada 
Newspapers. 

• 

Heads  KSU  A^ain 

Kent,  0. 

Robert  C.  Dix,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kent-Ravenna 
Record-Courier,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Dix  has  been  a  trustee 
for  26  years. 
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One  Plant  Union 
Contract  Upset 

U.S.  District  Judge  George 
Rosling  has  ordered  Cowles 
Communications  Inc.  to  refrain 
from  contracting  with  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  as  exclusive 
agent  for  production  employes 
at  the  Suffolk  Sun. 

The  Judge  supported  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  single  union  made  by 
Gardner  Cowles  3d,  publisher 
of  the  Long  Island  Daily  when 
it  was  established  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  original  complaints  had 
been  filed  by  the  local  unions  of 
Photoengravers,  Stereotypers 
and  Pressmen. 

‘Overhasty  RcH'ognilion' 

In  Judge  Rosling’s  opinion  the 
“hasty  recognition  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  was  overhasty  and  tainted 
by  too  keen  an  interest  and 
participation  in  the  organiza¬ 
tional  affairs  of  the  employes.” 

Cowles  said  he  didn’t  antici¬ 
pate  any  change  in  working  re¬ 
lations  at  the  paper  as  a  result 
of  the  decision.  It  was  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  next  stop  would 
be  a  move  by  the  NLRB  to  con¬ 
duct  an  election  by  secret  ballot 
to  select  representation  at  the 
Sun  plant. 

• 

Detroit  News’ 
Lockout  Legal 

Washington 

Five  and  a  half  years  ago  the 
Detroit  News  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  after  the  teamsters’  union 
struck  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Both  newspapers  were  members 
of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

In  accordance  with  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  handed  down  in 
1965,  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  this  week  reversed 
its  earlier  ruling  that  the 
Detroit  News  lockout  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  law.  But  the  Board 
stated  that  its  decision  now 
should  be  read  only  in  respect 
to  this  case.  Each  lockout,  it 
pointed  out,  must  be  judged  on 
its  ow’n  merits. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  held 
that  employers  could  resort  to 
temporary  lockouts  to  help  bring 
about  settlement  of  a  labor 
dispute. 

One  member  of  the  NLRB, 
Gerald  A.  Brown,  dissented  on 
the  ground  that  the  only  reason 
the  Detroit  News  had  closed 
down  was  to  support  the  bar¬ 
gaining  position  of  the  Free 
Press. 


Karafin, 

2  Others 
Arrested 

Philadelphia 

Harry  J.  Karafin,  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  reporter  who  was 
dismissed  “for  cause”  last  March 
2,  was  arrested  by  the  District 
Attorney’s  office  July  5  and 
charged  with  blackmail. 

Also  arrested  were  Joseph 
Ball,  identified  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  man,  and  Joseph  (Mid¬ 
night)  Kane,  described  as  a 
former  labor  union  “muscle 
man.”  The  indictments  accused 
them  of  working  with  Karafin 
in  extortion  schemes  which  in¬ 
volved  protection  from  unfavor¬ 
able  publicity  in  the  Inquirer. 

Various  sums  of  bribery  were 
mentioned  in  the  charges,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1,000  to  $90,000. 

■The  arrests  climaxed  an  in¬ 
vestigation  that  began  last 
January  with  an  informant’s 
tip  that  Karafin  was  leading  a 
lucrative  double  life  as  shake- 
down  artist  and  investigative  re¬ 
porter. 

A  bank,  a  constables  associa¬ 
tion,  a  loan  company  and  a 
building  supply  company  were 
named  among  the  victims. 

The  Inquirer  had  detailed 
Karafin’s  career  and  activities 
in  a  report  that  filled  11  columns 
of  the  paper  six  weeks  after  he 
had  been  given  a  dismissal 
notice  for  “conduct  unbecoming 
a  reporter  and  neglect  of  duty.” 


ABC  Adds  7  Dailies 

Chicago 

Seven  daily  newspapers  have 
qualified  for  ABC  membership 
during  the  past  two  months 
through  release  of  initial  ABC 
reports.  They  are:  Burnaby 
(B.  C.)  Columbian,  Coquitlam 
(B.  C.)  Columbian,  Surrey 

(B.  C.)  Columbian,  Daily  Star- 
Progress,  of  La  Habra,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Arlington  Day,  of 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois ; 
Prospect  Day,  of  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect,  Illinois;  and  Greenville 
(O.)  Daily  Advocate. 

• 

Public  Affairs  Aide 

Washington 
Henry  Scharer,  director  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  Office 
of  Public  Information,  has  been 
named  acting  special  assistant 
for  public  affairs  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge.  Scharer  is  a  former 
reporter  for  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 
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3  Newspapers  Win 
Bar’s  Gavel  Awards 


Chicago 

The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  its  1967 
Gavel  Awards  to  the  media  of 
public  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  awards  are  made 
for  outstanding  published 
articles  and  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions  “contributing  to  public 
understanding  of  the  American 
system  of  law  and  justice.” 

Inscribed  gold  and  silver 
gavels  symbolizing  the  awards 
will  be  presented  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  winning  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  90th  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Honolulu,  on  August  7. 

The  list  of  Gavel  Award  win¬ 
ners  is: 


ten-part  series  of  30-minute  pro¬ 
grams,  “Due  Process  for  the 
Accused”.  The  programs  dealt 
with  arrest  and  search,  eaves¬ 
dropping,  and  fair  trial-free 
press. 

RADIO 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company,  Group  W,  for  four 
submitted  segments  of  a  21-part 
documentary  series,  “Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  60’s”,  exam¬ 
ining  the  nature  and  causes  of 
crime.  The  series  was  produced 
in  cooperation  with  the  School 
of  Criminology  of  the  University 
of  California. 

MAGAZINES 


DOTTED  LINE  shows  22,000-square-foot  addition  being  completed 
at  central  headquarters  of  Perry  Publications,  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  The  addition  will  house  a  second  Electronic  Retina  Character 
Reader,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  firm's  automation;  a  new 
Goss  Metro  web  offset  press,  library  facilities,  advertising  offices  and 
expanded  newsroom  operations.  White  patch  on  roof  of  building  at 
right  is  a  helicopter  landing  area.  Construction  is  part  of  a  major 


NEWSPAPERS 


Washington  Post,  for  a  seven- 
part  series  of  articles  by  staff 
writer  Leonard  Downie  Jr., 
leading  to  constructive  reforms 
in  Washington’s  Court  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions;  also,  for  articles 
by  staff  writer  John  P.  Mac- 
Kenzie  interpreting  significant 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
Oklahoma  City,  for  editorial 
leadership  in  achieving  an  initia¬ 
tive  petition  calling  for  a  state¬ 
wide  referendum  on  court  re¬ 
form  in  Oklahoma.  The  award 
was  based  on  a  series  of  edito¬ 
rials  by  Clarke  Thomas. 

Toledo  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
for  pioneering  leadership  in 
formulating  a  voluntary  code  of 
fair  practices  in  covei-age  of 
crime  news  to  guard  against 
prejudicing  the  rights  of  accused 
persons. 


TELEVISION 


NBC  News,  for  its  special 
“Meet  the  Press”  documentary 
on  the  report  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  and  for  a  historical 
drama,  “The  Statesman”,  on  the 
little  known  efforts  of  a  Baptist 
minister,  John  Leland,  to  achieve 
in  the  U.S.  Constitution  a  Bill 
of  Rights  guaranteeing  civil  and 
religious  freedom. 

WTVN-rV— Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  “View  From  The  High 
Bench”,  an  interview  with 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  filmed  in 
his  chambers  in  commemoration 
of  Law  Day  USA,  in  which  were 
explored  the  philosophical  foun¬ 
dations  of  American  juris¬ 
prudence. 

WNBC-TV—New  York,  for 
three  submitted  segments  of  a 


Time  for  a  cover  story 
“Moving  the  Constitution  Into 
the  Police  Station”,  on  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  1964  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Escobedo  vs  Illinois 
as  it  affected  police  investiga¬ 
tion  and  interrogation  of  sus¬ 
pects.  Silver  gavels  were  won  by 
Time  in  1959  and  1966. 

Look  for  two  feature  articles, 
one  by  Fletcher  Knebel  examin¬ 
ing  in  depth  the  jury  system  in 
the  U.S.,  and  the  other  by  Julius 
Horwitz,  entitled  “The  Lady 
Fights  Back”,  detailing  a  three- 
court  struggle  by  a  Negro  at¬ 
torney,  Cora  Walker,  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  occupancy  for  a 
renovated  Harlem  slum  dwel¬ 
ling.  She  publicly  exposed  an 
extortion  attempt  by  New  York 
city  buildings  department  in¬ 
spectors,  Look  w’on  silver  gavels 
in  1964  and  1966. 

Besides  the  nine  Gavel  Awards 
for  1967,  the  judging  committee 
announced  that  seven  “Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit”  were  awarded 
in  recognition  of  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  other  entries  in  this  year’s 
competition.  Winners  are: 

Newhouse  National  News 
Service  for  law  news  articles 
and  interpretative  reporting  by 
Lawyer- Journalist  Jack  C.  Lan¬ 
dau. 

Baltimore  Sun,  for  analytical 
reporting  of  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  by  Adam 
Clymer. 

Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Ga¬ 
zette,  for  a  series  of  articles 
“Poor  Man’s  Justice”  by  staff 
reporter  David  Otto. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  for  legal 
news  reporting  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  Reporter  Gene  Blake. 

WIBG-Radio,  Philadelphia, 
for  a  special  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  “Sound  Citizen  Contest”. 

WHEC-Radio,  Rochester 
N.  Y.„  for  an  educational  pro- 


expansion  program  being  carried  out  by  the  Perry  firm,  which 
publishes  25  Florida  newspapers  and  one  at  Freeport  in  the  Ba¬ 
hamas,  plus  two  magazines.  Palm  Beach  Life  and  All  Florida. 
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NEW  BUILDING  of  Palatka  Daily  News,  a  Perry  publication  at 
Palatka,  Fla.,  measures  125  by  85  feet  and  houses  such  equipment 
as  a  new  Goss  Community  offset  press  and  two  Photosetters  for 
advertising  composition.  Building  contains  approximately  10,000 
square  feet  of  space  with  a  large  parking  lot  adjoining. 
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gram,  “Pre-Trial  Publicity”,  a 
panel  discussion  of  crime  news 
coverage. 

WBRC-TV,  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama,  for  a  television  series, 
“Rights  and  Responsibilities”, 
produced  in  cooperation  with  its 
parent  organization,  Taft 
Broadcasting  Company. 


Daily  Buys  Weekly 


For  National  Sales 


The  appointments  of  Bernie 
Macaluso  and  Aram  Iskenderian 
to  the  New  York  sales  office  of 
the  Detroit  News  are  announced 
by  Jerry  Benson,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  national  advertising 
manager.  Macaluso,  33,  has  10 
years  experience  as  retail  and 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun.  Iskenderian, 
40,  joined  the  News  from  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  where 
he  was  retail  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative. 


Woburn,  Mass. 

Editor-Publisher  William  W. 
Bishop  has  sold  the  99-year-ol(l 
weekly  Rending  Chronicle  to 
Paul  L.  and  James  D.  Haggerty 
Jr.,  owners  of  the  Woburn  DaHi 
Times.  The  new  owners  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Bruce  N.  Morang,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Wakt- 
field  Daily  Item,  as  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  5,000. 


Assigned  To  Saigon 
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EDITOR  Si 


Jack  Paxton,  NBC  News  cor¬ 
respondent  in  New  York,  has 
been  reassigned  to  the  Saigoa 
news  bureau.  He  has  been  aa 
on-the-spot  reporter  in  Ne» 
York  for  NBC  News  since  join¬ 
ing  the  network  in  May,  1965. 
His  association  with  NBC 
started  in  1958  when  he  went  to 
w'ork  for  station  WPSD-tv  in 
Paducah,  Ky. 
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EDI 


U.S.  Judge  Allows 
Denver  Post  Suit 
To  Open  July  24 

Denver 

U.S.  District  Judge  William 
E.  Doyle  has  refused  to  dismiss 
a  lawsuit  challenging  the  sale  of 
Denver  Post  stock. 

In  their  motion  for  dismissal, 
the  Denver  Post,  Miss  Helen  G. 
Bonfils,  and  the  Denver  U.S. 
National  Bank  said  they  had 
learned  that  the  bills  for  the 
lawsuit  were  being  paid  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Crabbs  Rippey  of  Denver, 
mother  of  the  plaintiffs,  Bruce 
A.  and  A.  Gordon  Rippey.  She 
is  the  Tammen  Trust’s  sole 
beneficiary. 

They  said  also  that  a  Denver 
probate  court  ruling  on  April  13 
—that  the  Rippeys  didn’t  violate 
the  Tammen  will — removed  a 
threat  to  Mrs.  Rippey ’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  federal  court  suit. 

Accordingly  they  sought  dis¬ 
missal  under  a  rule  w’hich  they 
said  required  indispensable 
parties  to  be  joined  to  the  suit. 
In  his  opinion.  Judge  Doyle 
agreed  he  had  denied  an  earlier 
motion  to  dismiss  partly  because 
of  a  threat  to  Colorado  bene¬ 
ficiaries  now  removed  by  the 
probate  court  ruling. 

But,  Judge  Doyle  said,  the 
threat  was  only  one  of  a  number 
of  factors  involved  and  because 
of  the  expense  and  extensive 
preparations  already  undertaken 
by  the  parties  he  felt  in  fair¬ 
ness  the  trial  should  proceed  on 
July  24. 

ATA  Names  PR  Director, 
Assistant  To  President 

Washington 
The  appointment  of  Torben 
K.  Andersen  as  director  of  the 
Public  Relations  Department  of 
the  American  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tions  Inc.,  was  announced  this 
week  by  William  A.  Bresnahan, 
managing  director. 

Bresnahan  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Kenneth  M.  Rus¬ 
sell  as  assistant  to  the  President 
of  ATA.  Both  responsibilities 
previously  had  been  held  by 
Walter  W.  Belson,  w’hose  retire¬ 
ment  became  effective  June  30. 

.\ndersen,  a  native  of  Den¬ 
mark,  worked  for  several  daily 
newspapers  and  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  Copenhagen  and 
in  Portland,  Maine. 

Russell,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism,  served  several 
y^rs  on  the  staff  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin  State  Journal  at  Madison. 
He,  too,  worked  for  the  AP 
before  going  into  public  rela¬ 
tions  work. 


Don  Sunoo  to  Teach 
Advertising  Course 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  research  and  graduate 
programs  in  advertising  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  will  be 
enlarged  in  September  with  the 
addition  of  Prof.  Don  H.  Sunoo 
to  the  faculty  of  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

The  36-year-old  native  of 
Korea  will  fill  a  fourth  faculty 
position  in  the  advertising 
sequence,  which  experienced  a 
50  percent  enrollment  gfain  in 
the  last  18  months.  More  than 
130  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
advertising  majors  are  now  en¬ 
rolled,  and  advertising  class 
enrollments  exceed  500  each 
semester.  Dean  Warren  K.  Agee 
said. 

The  new  assistant  professor  of 


With  the  resumption  of  this 
departmental  feature  in  E&P 
for  newspaper  production  man¬ 
agers — we  were  absent  from  our 
usual  space  in  June  while  we 
visited  the  DRUPA  Equipment 
Show  in  West  Germany — we 
are  happy  to  announce  that 
our  proposed  error  comparison 
group  has  shaped  up. 

The  idea,  as  we  mentioned  in 
our  May  13  column  here,  grew 
out  of  an  ANPA/RI  bulletin 
note  on  the  cost  of  errors  in 
its  operations.  It  was  reported 
that  “correction  time  varied 
from  24.1  to  27.8  percent  of 
original  production  time’’  in  a 
test  group  of  papers. 

We  proposed  that  newspapers 
compare  notes  on  their  error 
costs.  Each  three  months,  we 
suggested,  a  paper  will  pull 
marked  first  proofs  totalling 
25,000  lines.  The  errors  on  their 
proofs  will  be  allocated  to  (1) 
operator  (2)  linecaster  (3) 
other. 

Starting  the  first  week  in  July 
the  following  newspapers  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  participate 
in  this  report: 

Hackensack  (N.J.)  Bergen 
Record 

Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.)  Her- 
uld-News 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers 

North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget 

Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Her¬ 
ald 


journalism,  now  a  U.S.  “per¬ 
manent  resident,”  is  to  receive 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  communica¬ 
tion  research  and  advertising 
from  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  August.  He  earned  the 
master’s  degree  from  Missouri 
in  1959  and  the  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Seoul  National  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Korea  in  1954. 

Sunoo  has  had  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  research, 
working  as  a  communication  re¬ 
search  specialist  for  Facts  Con¬ 
solidated  in  1959-60  and  as 
associate  research  director  in 
1963-65  for  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Agency,  both  in  San  Francisco. 

He  worked  one  year  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chosen  Ilbo,  a 
Korean  daily,  and  was  foreign 
editor  of  the  Hobubei  Mainichi, 
a  Japanese- English  daily,  in  San 
Francisco.  He  has  also  served 
with  the  Associated  Press. 


Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledg¬ 
er 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press 

Trenton  Times 

All  contributing  newspapers 
will  receive  a  summary  identi¬ 
fying  each  participant  and  that 
paper’s  reported  error  distribu¬ 
tion.  If  all  papers  report  as 
requested,  the  first  weeks  of 
July,  August  and  September 
will  constitute  our  first  quar¬ 
terly  check. 

We  are  aiming  to  compile  the 
July  data  for  the  first  report 
to  the  industry  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  which  will  be  in  the  Plant- 
Equipment  section  of  E&P  for 
August  12.  At  this  time  the 
participating  papers  will  be 
identified  by  code,  not  by  name. 

If  any  other  newspaper  would 
wish  to  become  a  part  of  the 
error  comparison  group,  it  may 
do  so  by  writing  to  me  (care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022) 
before  the  end  of  July. 

A  copy  of  the  error  compari¬ 
son  sheet  being  used  by  all  of 
the  papers  and  the  number  of 
lines  to  be  checked  will  be  sent 
to  any  newspaper  on  request. 

Turn  to  page  39  for  additional 
plant  &  equipment  stories  and 
pictures. 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 

Error  Comparison 
Reporting  Begins 

By  Bob  Moyer 

Production  Manager,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Times 
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Broadcasters 
Fight  Ruling 
On  Cigarets 

Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. 

The  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  said  here  Jime  23  that 
a  recent  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  ruling  on  cig- 
aret  advertising  is  “dead 
wrong.” 

“We  are  going  to  fight  the 
ruling  all  the  way  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,”  Douglas  A.  Anel- 
lo  told  a  panel  session  at  the 
summer  convention  of  the  Mary- 
land-D.C.-Delaware  Broadcast¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  FCC  ruled  that  cigaret 
advertising  is  controversial  and 
thus  comes  under  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  “fairness  doctrine.”  This 
means  that  those  persons  who 
oppose  smoking  are  entitled  to 
request  free  time  to  reply  to 
cigaret  advertising. 

The  FCC  did  not  spell  out 
just  how  much  time  would  be 
involved. 

The  FCC  said  June  2,  “we  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  station  which  pre¬ 
sents  such  (cigaret)  advertise¬ 
ments  has  the  duty  of  informing 
its  audience  of  the  other  side 
of  this  controversial  issue  of 
public  importance — that  howev¬ 
er  enjoyable,  smoking  may  be  a 
hazard  to  the  smoker’s  health.” 

Anello  said  that  if  this  ruling 
were  carried  far  enough  there 
would  hardly  be  a  product  in 
America  that  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  controversial  and  thus 
subject  to  the  fairness  doctrine. 
• 

No.  10  Newsprint 
Machine  Starts  Up 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  tenth  newsprint  machine 
at  Powell  River — the  world’s 
largest  newsprint  mill — made  its 
first  production  run  June  26.  It 
has  a  capacity  to  produce  160,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year. 

The  No.  10  machine  is  the 
first  major  unit  in  the  $105  mil¬ 
lion  expansion  project  of  Mac¬ 
Millan  Bloedel  Limited  to  go 
into  production. 

Prior  to  the  expansion,  Powell 
River  newsprint  moved  to  world 
markets  by  freighter.  Rail-barge 
facilities  have  been  installed  as 
part  of  the  expansion,  and  news¬ 
print  now  also  is  being  trans¬ 
ported  to  market  by  railway, 
since  the  new  rail  facilities  at 
Powell  River  connect  with  trans¬ 
continental  railway  at  Van¬ 
couver. 

A  new  self-propelled  rail 
barge,  with  capacity  to  ferry  26 
rail  cars,  is  being  built  by  the 
company  to  handle  this  service. 
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Newsmen  in  Classrooms  Study  Avidly 


Stanford,  Calif.  Advisers,  following  Gayn  in  the  pointees  include  urban  affairs. 
Experienced  news  men  and  top-billing  role.  economics,  political  science,  his- 

women  are  attending  school  here  tory,  welfare  problems.  Soviet- 

in  numbers  for  terms  ranging  .Selectees  Chinese  relations,  government, 

from  a  few  days  to  a  nine-month  Each  conference  was  attended  sociology,  constitutional  law  and 
Stanford  University  year.  by  around  35  selected  from  ap-  education. 

Opportunity  to  see  this  opera-  plications.  Editors,  foreign  news  The  selection  is  optional  ex- 
tion  to  provide  better  news-  editors  and  editorial  writers  eept  that  journalism  is  barred, 
papers  by  taking  veterans  into  dominated  the  first.  Business  Two  of  the  first  year’s  group 
the  classrooms  was  provided  by  page  editors  were  prominent  at  studied  music.  Weekly  or  bi- 
the  short,  summer  courses  which  the  second.  weekly  group  meeting  with  ex- 

comprise  one  phase  of  the  Stan-  Visiting  speakers  at  the  China  pcrts  are  in  addition  to  the 
ford  Professional  Journalism  conference  included  Felix  Univ’ersity  courses  selected. 
Fellowships  program.  Greene,  author  and  lecturer  Results  4nalyzed 

A  quick  look  showed  the  re-  whose  Vietnam  report  was  just 
turnees  listen  intently  and  then  published  by  the  San  Francisco  Results  are  analyzed  from 
question  the  experts  with  an  Chronicle  and  subscribers  to  the  confidential  reports  filed  at  the 
intensity  akin  to  that  provided  Chronicle  Features  Syndicate.  close  of  the  fellowship.  Brucker 
a  Presidential  hopeful.  The  ques-  Seymour  Topping,  foreign  and  Julius  Duscha,  associate 
tions  are  good,  too.  editor.  New  York  Times,  was  director,  selected  these  quota- 

r  T-  .  1  forced  to  cancel  his  lecture  here  tions  as  examples  of  benefits: 

jiie  .Square  of  I  able:.  when  President  Johnson  and  “I  had  fire  in  my  belly  before. 

Seated  about  a  great  square  Premier  Kosygin  went  into  sum-  but  Stanford  helped  to  harden 
of  tables  covered  with  yellow  mit  discussions  at  Glassboro  my  determination  to  help  make 
cloth,  the  student  appointees  re-  State  College  in  New  Jersey.  newspapers  survive  in  the  only 
main  quietly  alert  through  long  Business  conference  speakers  way  they  can,  by  getting  better.” 
discussions  of  specifics.  Some  included  Richard  T.  Seldon,  “I’ve  had  the  time  and  the 
take  prodigious  notes,  some  take  Cornell ;  Karl  Brandt,  Hoover  opportunity  to  reexamine  my 
none.  Institution;  Assistant  Attorney  professional  life  and  goals.  I’ve 

The  introductions  are  brief.  General  Donald  F.  Turner  and  got  a  thousand  and  one  ideas  for 
the  sessions  are  businesslike.  Walter  E.  Hoadley,  Bank  of  improving  my  work  and  my 
There  is  much  to  be  learned,  and  America.  paper.” 

quickly.  Question  periods  follow  .  ...  .  “The  opportunity  to  stop 

the  lectures  until  time  is  called.  l.iasses  oi  i.iioice  working,  back  off  and  read  and 

In  the  season’s  opener.  Herb-  Similar  “square  table”  discus-  read  and  read  is  something  I’m 

ert  Brucker,  program  director,  sions  are  held  with  experts  grateful  to  have  had.” 

introduced  Mark  Gayn,  Hong  during  the  collegiate  year.  The  The  program,  financed  by  a 
Kong  correspondent  for  the  fellows  also  attend  classes  of  Ford  Foundation  grant,  provides 
Toronto  Star.  Gayn  quipped  their  choice.  There  were  37  fel-  ^  stipend  which  has  been  raised 
briefly  about  being  introduced  lows  attending  1966-67  courses,  to  $170  a  week,  or  about  $2000 
by  his  former  Columbia  Univer-  The  list  for  the  University’s  new  ^  quarter.  Applicants  must  be 
sity  School  of  Journalism  teach-  year  shows  21  selectees.  from  25  to  40  years  old,  have  a 

er  and  then  delved  into  a  two-  In  keeping  with  the  program’s  l^^ve  of  absence  from  the  em- 

hour  report.  finding  that  more  than  a  single  ployer.  and  have  at  least  three 

This  late  June  seminar  on  term  is  advisable  for  liest  re-  y^ars  experience  in  journalism. 
China,  the  Meaning  of  Revolu-  suits,  four  of  the  new  year’s  list  • 

tion,  was  followed  by  a  second,  are  for  nine  months.  Seven  are  •  ivr  j 

Government  and  the  National  for  six.  t<xeciltives  ivamed 

Economy,  July  5-7,  with  Walter  The  Stanford  University  In  Scripps  Lea^e 
Heller,  former  chairman  of  the  studies  which  will  be  under-  ^  r  I  f 

President’s  Council  of  Economic  taken  by  the  second  year  ap-  . .  ,  ’  ^  ■ 

•'  .7  1-  Three  executive  changes  in 

Scripps  League  Newspapers 


GERRY  VAN  DER  HEUVEL.  Wash- 
ington  columnist  for  Newhouse 
National  News  Service,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club  for  the  1967- 
68  term  beginning  July  I.  She 
succeeds  Eve  Edstrom,  Washington 
Post. 


4  Ohio  Colleges 
Receive  Grants 


BELL  RINGER — Kenneth  C.  Reilly,  left,  and  Charles  Hushaw, 
right,  both  of  Copley  Newspapers,  ring  in  another  California  editors' 
conference  with  a  bright,  new  bell  for  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  center. 
The  Copley  Bell  of  Truth  award  was  presented  at  annual  California- 
Nevada  AP  gathering  in  the  garden  of  the  Bush  home. 


Program  Set  For  INAE 
In  Montreal 

Le  Chateau  Champlain  hotel  in  La  Ville  de  Montreal  becomes 
the  scene  of  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
summer  sales  conference  July  19-22.  Program  chairman  Victor 
A.  Modeer,  advertising  director  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  has  scheduled  the  following: 

Thursday,  July  20th 
Opening  Remarks 

INAE  President  Merrell  M.  DuBois 
Advertising  Director 

Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  New  York 

“What  Have  You  Been  Doing  Lately?” 

Al  Griffin 

Advertising  Director 
Halifax  (N.S.,  Canada)  Herald 

“A  New  Image  of  Youth” 

Mary  Joan  Glynn 
VP.  Product  Styling  Director 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  Inc. 

“Who’s  The  Professor  Here?” 

Edmund  Arnold 

Chairman  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Department 
of  the 

School  of  Journalism 
Syracuse  University 

Newspaper  Success  Story 
Arnold  Steinberg 

Vice  President  of  Administration 
and  Treasurer 
Steinberg’s  Limited 

The  Case  for  Advertising 
Warren  Reynolds 
President 

Ronalds  Reynolds  &  Company 
Luncheon 

Promoting  A  Special  Event 
John  Fisher 
“Mr.  Canada” 

Commissioner,  The  Centennial  Commission 
Friday,  July  21st 

“Canadian  Markets  Data  Manual” 

David  R.  Hunter 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

Newspaper  Appliance  Sales  Tactics 
Ronald  Logan  and  Gordon  Patton 

Two  aggressive  appliance  dealers  presented  by 
Charles  G.  Fenn,  Marketing  Manager 
London  (Ont.,  Canada)  Free  Press 

Newest  Newsprint  Information  Study 
Dr.  Leo  Bogart 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 

INAE  Round  Tables 
Co-Chairmen 

Richard  Lundgren,  Director  of  Advertising 
Rockford  Newspapers,  Inc. 

James  C.  Anderson,  Advertising  Director 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 

Luncheon 

“Sales  Story  Behind  Expo  67” 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Pierre  Dupuy 
Commissioner-General  of  Expo  67 
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Saturday,  July  22nd 

“Common  Sense  in  Creative  Selling” 

Louis  Camuti 

Editor  in  Chief  and  Executive  Sales  M^mager 
AVANTI 
Milan,  Italy 

You  Can  Save  Downtown 
Moderator — Charles  G.  Fenn 
Marketing  Manager 
London  (Ont.,  Canada)  Free  Press 

Panelists: 

James  Hillock 
Advertising  Director 
Ottawa  Citizen 

Wm.  W.  Greve 
Advertising  Director 
Citizen-Patriot 
Jackson,  Michigan 

Dr.  Stuart  Denslow 
City  Planning  Director 
Jackson,  Michigan 

Sidney  Kaplan 
Retail  Advertising  Manager 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

Use  of  Papers  in  Schools 
Grows  in  Maine’s  Program 


Augusta,  Me. 

Doubling  in  quantity  the  use 
of  newspapers  as  teaching  tools 
in  Maine  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  was  reported 
during  the  recently-completed 
school  year. 

Brian  W.  Hanson,  newspaper- 
in-the-classroom  director  for  the 
State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  said  152  schools  used  217,- 
000  copies  of  Maine  newspapers 
for  classroom  work.  This  com¬ 
pared  with  72  schools,  using 
106,000  newspapers  during  1965- 
66. 

The  program  is  funded  by 
the  Maine  Daily  Newspapers 
Association. 

“Use  of  newspapers  is  meet¬ 
ing  this  requirement  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  reading,  economics,  history 
problems  in  democracy,  geog¬ 
raphy,  mathematics  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  just  about  every 
curriculum  ‘area,”  Hanson 
noted. 

“In  the  majority  of  the  152 
schools,  ordering  newspapers  at 
the  reduced  rate  of  three  cents 
a  copy,  the  school  system  pays 
for  this  teaching  aid  as  it  would 
regular  textbooks.  In  fact,  many 
administrators  regard  the  news¬ 
papers  as  ‘a  living  text.’  ” 

Significantly,  teachers  through¬ 
out  Maine  continually  cite  the 
way  the  newspaper  helps  to 
motivate  students  to  read,  ob¬ 
serve,  gather  and  organize  facts, 
detect  bias,  think  critically  and 
come  to  reasoned  conclusions — 
all  basic  aims  of  the  educational 
process. 

“Thus,  the  study  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  valuable  not  only  be¬ 


cause  it  presents  basic  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  world  which  re¬ 
sponsible  adults  need  to  know, 
but  also  because  it  provides 
training  in  the  operational 
techniques  associated  with  the 
use  of  information.” 

Newspapers  have  also  been 
utilized  in  classroom  seminars 
at  five  Pine  Tree  State  col¬ 
leges. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  one 
instructors  on  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  level  cited  a  continuing 
quest  by  Maine  educators  “for 
more  effective  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials.” 

Hanson  remarked  that  4,483 
upper-grade  students  in  106 
schools  viewed  the  educational 
series,  “Reading  Newspapers,” 
provided  by  the  MDNA. 


VALOR  AWARD  —  Newspapers 
are  now  conferring  the  ANPA 
Newspaperboy  Valor  Award 
plaque  on  boys  who  perform  acts 
of  heroism  while  serving  their 
routes.  ANPA  sells  plaques  to 
member  newspapers  for  $20  each. 


I 


2,200  AT  LONDON  CONFERENCE 


Advertising’s  Strongest  Story: 
Lubrieant  of  World  Prosperity 


By  Tony  Brenna 

London 

Last  week  in  London  proved 
a  personal  and  professional  tonic 
for  American  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  the  World  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference  here. 

Although  the  meeting  at¬ 
tracted  some  edg>’  self-justifica¬ 
tion  from  an  industry  which  has 
(almost  by  habit)  adopted  a  de¬ 
fensive  posture,  its  main  theme 
— “World  Advertising:  World 
Prosperity” — was  amply  justi¬ 
fied. 

The  biggest  gathering  of  ad¬ 
men  ever  held,  2,200  delegates 
from  59  countries,  took  part  in 
an  event  which  in  final  analysis 
demonstrated  advertising’s 
strongest  and  best  defense:  its 
own  success. 

Defense  in  32  Tongues 

Admen  from  the  U.S. — repre¬ 
sentative  of  agencies,  media  and 
research  organizations  —  were 
heartened  to  hear  an  uncom¬ 
promising  defense  of  the  role  of 
advertising.  There  were  32  lan¬ 
guages  represented  at  the  Con¬ 
gress,  but  they  were  all  speaking 
with  one  idea — freedom  to  advo¬ 
cate  and  freedom  to  choose  on  a 
w’orld-wide  basis. 

That  the  conference  should 
be  held  in  Britain  was  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate.  England 
is  a  country  which  lives  by 
trading,  yet,  astonishingly,  offi¬ 
cial  circles  here  in  recent  years 
have  (as  conference  speakers 
pointed  out)  demonstrated  them¬ 
selves  to  be  completely  blind  to 
the  real  value  of  modern  selling 
techniques.  British  advertising, 
much  of  it  directed  by  American 
agrencies,  has  been  under  at¬ 
tack.  Much  of  what  has  been 
said  in  London  has  been  used  to 
bolster  the  arguments  of  anti¬ 
advertising  factions  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  week- 
long  meeting  got  off  to  a  mag¬ 
nificent  start  with  a  pow’erful 
shot  in  the  arm  from  Princess 
Margaret  in  a  memorable  open¬ 
ing  speech.  Describing  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  “great  lubricant  of 
international  commerce,”  she 
said  that  much  of  the  criticism 
in  Britain  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  “moan  from  a  certain  type  of 
mentality  w’hich  disapproves  of 
whole-hearted  selling  effort,  and 
would  prefer  commerce  to  be 
conducted — perhaps  less  excit¬ 


ingly  and  less  rewardingly — in 
a  spirit  of  reticent  gentility.” 

The  Royal  endorsement — per¬ 
haps  to  Americans  present,  even 
more  stimulating  than  the  fan¬ 
fare  by  eight  State  Trumpeters 
of  the  Royal  Household  Cavalry 
which  ushered  in  the  conference 
— continued  with  this  comment: 
“Happily,  as  world  business 
g^ows  more  competitive,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  thinking  people  have 
come  to  realize  that  nobody  can 
opt  out  of  competition,  and  that 
the  task  of  everybody  engaged 
in  advertising  is  to  strive  always 
for  new'  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence.” 

Because  of  the  London  venue, 
Britain’s  advertising  problems 
tended  to  be  given  considerable 
prominence  during  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Lord  Cole,  chairman  of 
Unilever  in  Britain,  surprised 
many  delegates  by  calling  upon 
his  country’s  advertising  indus¬ 
try  to  co-operate  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  intention  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  economic  effects  of 
advertising. 

Supports  Inquiry' 

Referring  to  a  Parliamentary 
statement  by  Douglas  Jay, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
that  he  had  decided  to  institute 
some  independent  research  into 
the  economic  effects  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  general  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  competition.  Lord 
Cold  said: 

“Speaking  for  myself  and  my 
company,  I  regard  this  as  a  most 
welcome  decision,  and  in  my 
view  it  is  one  which  everyone 
concerned  w’ith  advertising 
would  do  well  to  support.” 

In  obtaining  such  information, 
he  imagined  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  penetrate  into  some 
fairly  sensitive  areas  and  would 
wish  advertisers  to  reveal  mat¬ 
ters  which  they  had  traditionally 
preferred  to  keep  closely  to 
themselves.  For  instance,  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations.  Although 
a  grreat  deal  of  information  was 
now  published  by  companies 
which  was  kept  secret  not  so 
very  long  ago,  they  had  not  so 
far  taken  kindly  to  the  idea  of 
letting  the  w'orld  know  how 
much  they  spent  on  advertising. 

He  asked  these  questions : 
How’  much  is  known  about  the 
costs  of  company  advertising  de¬ 
partments?  How  did  various 


companies  define  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure?  How  should  they  de¬ 
fine  it?  What  kind  of  judgment 
did  the  advertiser  or  his  agency 
make  of  the  consumer?  How  was 
it  formulated?  How  does  it  crys¬ 
tallize  out  in  a  specific  cam¬ 
paign?  How  was  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  campaign  judged? 

He  noted:  “By  now,  per¬ 
haps,  some  of  you  are  getting 
alarmed,  or  even  angry.  You  are 
perhaps  saying  to  yourselves: 
‘This  fellow  wants  us  to  reveal 
our  whole  business  to  a  set  of 
long-nosed  busybodies.’  ”  This 
feeling,  he  said,  should  be  over¬ 
come,  because  such  an  enquiry, 
properly  conducted,  could  be 
beneficial. 

A  True  Contribution 

He  w’arned  that  if  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  were  not 
willing  to  testify,  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  people  who  would, 
but  not  from  friendly  motives. 
He  concluded:  “If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  accept  the  challenge  of 
a  thorough-going  inquiry,  we 
shall  reveal  the  true  contribu¬ 
tion  of  advertising  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.  I  believe  that 
we  shall  find  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  prosper¬ 
ity  which  is  far  from  being 
merely  fortuitous.” 

The  methodical,  logical  ap¬ 
proach  to  advertising  was 
wasting  vast  sums  of  money 
with  great  business  efficiency, 
said  William  F.  Bembach,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
Inc.,  at  a  session  discussing  the 
question,  “Can  science  get  in  the 
w'ay  of  creativity.” 

There  was  no  way,  he  said,  to 
produce  a  formula  for  success¬ 
ful  advertising,  persuasion  was 
an  intangible.  And  there  was  no 
way  to  persuade  other  than 
through  individual  artistry, 
which  was  also  completely  in¬ 
tangible  and  unmeasurable  in 
scientific  terms. 

Tiger  in  11  Countries 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
conference,  from  an  internation¬ 
al  point  of  view,  was  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Esso  Tiger  cam¬ 
paign  which  had  been  launched 
in  11  countries  in  Western 
Europe  as  well  as  the  U.S.  with 
outstanding  success. 

Agency  and  advertiser  execu¬ 
tives  reported  that  within  a 
month  of  the  launch,  sales  rose 
by  582  million  litres,  represent¬ 
ing  a  one  percent  increase  in 


market  share.  The  results  of  the 
campaign  were  presented  by 
Harold  Cruikshank,  director  and 
senior  vice-president  of  Esso 
Europe,  who,  along  with  Profes¬ 
sor  E.  C.  Bursk,  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  Dr.  Vincenzo 
Cazzaniga,  director  of  Esso 
Europe,  and  John  A.  Powers, 
chairman  of  McCann-Erickson, 
London,  was  a  panelist  in 
Wednesday’s  discussion  on  “How 
to  Take  One  Brand  Across 
Many  Frontiers.” 

Market  Approaches  Differ 

The  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Tiger  Theme 
was  considered  in  relation  to  the 
formulation  of  a  unified  multi¬ 
national  advertising  campaign. 
The  expression  of  a  common 
creative  idea  and  an  easily 
recognizable  message  w’as  most 
important.  A  showing  of  adver¬ 
tisements  and  commercials  in 
the  countries  where  the  Tiger 
was  launched  illustrated  the 
slightly  different  approach 
necessary  for  each  market. 

European  delegates  were 
brought  up  to  date  with  the 
U.S.  agency  scene  when  John 
Crichton,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  spoke. 

The  trend  for  agency  payment 
in  the  U.S.,  he  said,  was  to  gain 
more  revenue  from  its  own 
charges.  He  explained  that  in 
1965  agencies’  ow’n  charges  ac¬ 
counted  for  37  percent  of  gross 
income.  “We  live  in  an  era  of 
commission  plus,”  he  added. 

Marketing  System 

The  problems  which  faced  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  States  were  not 
just  advertising  problems.  They 
were  problems  of  the  marketing 
system.  This  was  at  the  root  of 
the  Government’s  worries  about 
advertising.  But  he  had  yet  to 
detect  anything  approaching 
hostility  from  the  administra¬ 
tion — scepticism  yes,  but  not 
hostility. 

Explaining  the  educational 
facilities  that  were  available  in 
the  U.S.  he  said  that  1,300  new 
staff  members  were  recruited  to 
agencies  direct  from  college  in 
1966.  The  industry  was  now  set¬ 
ting  up  an  appeal  for  $  1-million 
to  form  an  advertising  education 
foundation. 

Satellite  communication  be¬ 
tween  London,  New  York  and 
Tokyo  enabled  the  session  on 
“Money  and  leisure:  how  they 
change  the  world  consumer”  to 
live  up  to  its  claim  to  unique¬ 
ness.  The  program — successful 
apart  from  some  degree  of  in¬ 
audibility  from  Japan — featured 
film  of  leisure  activities  in  the 
participating  countries  plus  a 
three-way  discussion.  In  London, 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Promote  Newspapers 
As  Selective  Medium 

By  Julian  Sloan 

A.A.A.A.  Staff  &  Secretary  to  the 

A.A.A.A.  Newspaper  Committee 


For  a  long  time  newspapers 
nave  presented  themselves  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  as  a  mass 
medium,  i.e,  they  cover  their 
markets  like  a  blanket.  There 
can  be  no  argument  that  news¬ 
papers  can  provide  mass  cover¬ 
age  of  their  markets,  but  have 
they  ever  thought  of  promoting 
their  medium  to  reach  selective 
markets? 

Newspapers  may  provide  mass 
coverage  of  a  market  in  terms 
of  circulation,  but  do  they  in 
terms  of  readership?  Take  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  Are  there 
many  people  who  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover?  Is  this  really  a 
mass  medium?  Or,  a  collection  of 
selective  media? 

The  R.O.P.  Sunday  newspaper 
is  like  a  department  store.  It  has 
many  different  kinds  of  wares 
■  to  offer  the  reader — the  Sport 
section  for  Dad,  the  Women’s 
i  section  for  Mom,  the  Book  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  literate,  the  Busi¬ 
ness  section  for  the  business¬ 
man,  the  Television  section  for 
“viewers,”  the  Comic  section  for 
the  young,  and  so  on.  Like  the 
department  store,  the  Sunday 
newspaper  provides  a  superb 
shopping  medium. 

.  j  Sunday  Climate 

*  I  Sunday,  a  day  of  recreation 
!  and  relaxation,  offers  an  excel- 

?  lent  climate  for  more  thorough 
.  in-home  reading  of  the  news¬ 
paper  by  the  entire  family. 
People  may  not  do  much  buying 
^  on  Sunday,  but  they  don’t  stop 
I*  thinking  and  talking  about  buy- 
'  !  ing.  Actually,  Sunday  allows  the 

j  prospective  buyer  of  a  new 
:  home,  appliance,  automobile,  or 
household  product  more  time  to 
^  plan  his  or  her  shopping  for  the 
0  coming  week.  Or,  he  may  be 
"  planning  a  trip  and  what  better 
time  is  there  to  think  about  a 
”  trip  to  Hawaii  than  on  a  cold 
"  gloomy  Sunday  in  the  middle 
of  February?  The  Sunday  news- 
!-  paper  medium  offers  splendid 
d  opportunities  for  the  selective 
n  advertiser.  Department  stores 
y  recognize  this.  Classified  adver- 
:o  tisers  crowd  each  other  to  reach 
i-  the  Sunday  “shopper.” 

An  important  trend  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  increasing 
0  emphasis  on  selective  marketing 
—the  use  of  media  to  reach  spe- 

*  cial  interest  groups.  Some  evi- 
t*'  dence  of  this  trend  can  be  found 

in  the  growth  of  advertising  in 


(This  is  another  in  the  series 
of  articles  written  expressly  for 
E&P  by  advertising  agency 
personnel.) 


special  interest  magazines.  In¬ 
formation  from  Publishers  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  comparing 
1956  and  1966  advertising  pages 
and  revenues  for  8  selected  gen¬ 
eral  mass  publications  with  8 
selected  special  interest  publica¬ 
tions  shows  the  following:  For 
the  8  mass  magazines,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  advertising  pages  has 
decreased  9%,  while  advertising 
dollars  have  increased  71% 
(regional  advertising  included 
and  weighted).  For  the  8  special 
interest  magazines  advertising 
pages  have  increased  27%  and 
dollars  have  increased  152% 
since  1956. 

While  special  interest  maga¬ 
zines  account  for  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total,  the  fact 
that  they  have  increased  their 
advertising  revenues  by  more 
than  double  that  of  general  mag¬ 
azines  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
trend.  And,  the  mass  magazines, 
recognizing  this  trend,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  offer  demographic 
editions  to  advertisers. 

The  ‘General  Store’ 

If  the  Sunday  newspaper  is 
the  “general  store”  for  the 
selective  buyer,  why  is  it 
neglected  by  many  national  ad¬ 
vertisers?  It  seems  odd  that  a 
medium  with  a  national  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  48  million  would  be 
neglected  (gravure  sections  ex¬ 
cepted).  The  answer  may  be  that 
advertisers  are  fearful  their  ad 
will  get  “lost”  because  of  the  size 
of  the  paper.  Or,  they  may  feel 
the  rates  are  too  high  to  risk 
being  “buried”  in  one  of  the 
sections.  This  may  be  an  unjusti¬ 
fied  fear. 

Perhaps,  there  is  a  way  to 
attract  national  advertisers  to 
the  Sunday  newspaper.  Sunday 
magazines  have  been  doing  it 
with  some  degree  of  success. 
Publishers  should  identify  and 
demonstrate  the  readership  of 
Sunday  newspapers  and  then 
market  the  medium  accordingly. 

As  pointed  out,  there’s  some¬ 
thing  for  every  member  of  the 
family  in  the  multi-section  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper:  This  readership 
can  be  identified  and  docu¬ 
mented. 
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Linage  Leaders . 

1967 

Morning 


Los  Angolas  Timas  .  24,459,034 

Miami  Harold  .  21,199,984 

Washington  Post  .  20,454,407 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  18,854,803 

Now  York  Timas  .  14,793,931 

Now  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna  ...  14,408,402 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  15,847,824 

Dallas  Nows  .  14,510,448 

Phoanix  Rapublic  .  14,357,471* 

Orlando  Santinal  .  13,797,833 


Evening 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  14,499,501 

Houston  Chronicia  .  14,202,349 

Datroit  Nows  .  15,937,045 

San  Josa  Nows  .  15,753,310 

Fort  Laudardala  Nows  .  15,411,354 

Dallas  Timas-Harald  .  15,410,928 

Clavaland  Prass  .  15,215,485 

Toronto  Star  .  14,404,320 

Montraal  La  Prassa  .  14,593,484 

Minnaapolis  Star  .  14,549,424 


Sunday 

Naw  York  Timas  .  18,222,244 

Los  Angalas  Timas  .  14,713,212 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  .  10,284,312 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  .  .  9,900,444 

Miami  Harald  . .  8,904,748 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  8,888,248 

Boston  Globa  .  8,793,925 

Naw  York  Naws  .  8,481,374 

Washington  Post  .  8,449,541 

Baltimora  Sun  .  8,214,590 

Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Los  Angalas  Timas  MS  .  41,172,244 

Naw  York  Timas  MS  .  35,014,177 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  30,104,752 

Washington  Post  MS  .  29,124,148 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  28,757,247 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  25,587,749 

Datroit  Nows  ES  .  23,442,535 

Minnaapolis  Star  &  Tribuna  ES  22,442,737 
Naw  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna  MS  22,254,979 
Houston  Chronicia  ES  .  22,219,314 


a  First  5  Months 

1966 

Morning 


Los  Angalas  Timas  .  24,145,215 

Miami  Harald  .  21,508,492 

Washington  Post  .  20,943,147 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  I8,574,4L 

Naw  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna  ...  15,992,354 

San  Josa  Marcury .  15,978,599 

Naw  York  Timas  .  I5,47l,479 

Phoanix  Rapublic  .  14,413,995 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  .  14,412,201 

Orlando  Santinal  .  13,741,210 


Evening 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  14,341,125 

Datroit  Naws  .  14,074,144 

San  Josa  Naws  .  15,924,914 

Houston  Chronicia  .  15,847,155 

Clavaland  Prass  .  15,305,098 

Fort  Laudardala  Naws  .  15,239,398 

Atlanta  Journal  .  14,714,304 

Dallas  Timas-Harald  .  14,447,898 

Phoanix  Gaiatta  .  14,410,238 

Montraal  La  Prassa  .  14,390,457 


Sunday 

Los  Angolas  Timas  .  18,472,409 

Naw  York  Timas  .  17,544,144 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  10,339,029 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  .  9,943,034 

Naw  York  Naws  .  9,203,021 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  9,I83,8J2 

Miami  Harald  .  9,145,004 

Washington  Post .  8,433,192 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  8,3S7,94/ 

Baltimora  Sun  .  8,332,105 

Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Los  Angalas  Timas  MS .  44,437,424 

Naw  York  Timas  MS .  33,237,843 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  30,453,498 

Washington  Post  MS  .  29,594,359 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  28,915,445 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  25,524,958 

Datroit  Naws  ES  .  24,095,910 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  MS  ...  22,449,989 

Houston  Chronicia  ES  .  21,983,217 

Naw  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna  MS  21,598,037 


Sourca:  Madia  Racords,  inc. 


The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune  have  docu¬ 
mented  this  kind  of  readership 
with  their  study  “Newspaper 
Audience  Profiles  by  Section.” 
For  example,  a  certain  company 
wants  to  reach  college-educated 
men  between  the  ages  of  40  and 
60  who  are  white  collar  workers 
with  incomes  of  more  than  $6000 
and  own  their  own  homes.  An 
examination  of  the  readership 
percentages  of  the  sections  of 
the  Sunday  Tribune  shows  that 
the  highest  readership  of  this 
type  of  man  occurs  in  the  Upper 
Midwest  Section  followed  by  the 
Sports  section  and  then  the 
General  News  section.  Other 
high  readership  scores  include: 
91%  of  college-educated  women 
and  100%  of  men  over  60  years 
old  read  the  General  News  sec¬ 
tion.  92%  of  men  and  96%  of 
“Republican”  men  read  the 
Sports  section.  Contrast  this 
with  the  lower  scores.  27%  of 
high-school-educated  women 
read  the  Sports  section  and  43% 
of  male-blue-collar  workers  read 
the  Home  &  Recreation  section. 
Should  an  appliance  advertiser 
promote  home  laundry  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Home  &  Recreation 
section? 

Or,  let’s  compare  age  groups. 
For  men,  the  over-60-years-old 


group  shows  higher  scores  for 
the  General  News  section,  the 
Upper  Midwest  section.  Sports 
section  and  Business  section.  The 
18-39  male  age  group  scores 
higher  in  the  picture  magazine 
section,  the  classified  section  and 
the  Comics. 

Need  for  This  Research 

Newspapers  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  this  kind  of  research. 
If  enough  newspapers  provided 
this  data  they  might  begin  to 
attract  advertisers  that  have 
never  been  part  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper. 

If  a  Sunday  newspaper  is  like 
a  department  store — providing 
different  wares  of  different 
values  to  their  readers,  pub¬ 
lishers  might  consider  develop¬ 
ing  a  rate  structure  that  reflects 
these  values.  Some  newspapers 
already  offer  special  rates  such 
as  amusement,  financial  and 
hotel,  restaurant,  and  night  club 
rates.  They  might  want  to  con¬ 
sider  sectional  rate  incentives 
which  could  attract  the  general 
advertiser  interested  in  reach¬ 
ing  a  specific  group  of  prospects. 

Newspapers  need  to  document 
and  demonstrate  their  Sunday 
readership.  They  need  to  demo- 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Selective  Medium 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

grraphically  identify  their 
readers  and  how  they  read  the 
Sunday  newspaper. 

If  this  is  done,  the  argrument 
that  an  advertiser  is  going  to  get 
lost  in  the  Sunday  newspaper 
can  be  rebutted.  It  might  also 
lead  to  a  new  concept  of  the 
Sunday  medium  and  in  the  long 
run  a  rash  of  new  general  ac¬ 
counts. 

This  concept  can  also  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  daily  newspaper. 

Inventory  of  Opportunities 

According  to  an  “Inventory  of 
Editorial  Content  of  1,754  Daily 
Newspapers  of  the  U.S.”  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  AN  PA,  three-quarters  of 
the  newspapers  report  that  they 
regularly  carry  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  dealing  with  business  and 
finance,  fashions,  food  and 


recipes,  health  and  medical 
news,  personal  advice  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Between  three-fifths  and 
three-quarters  regularly  carry 
features  dealing  with  beauty, 
books,  bridge,  farm  and  ranch 
activities,  motion  pictures,  secur¬ 
ity  and  commodity  quotations, 
sewing  patterns,  teen-age  activi¬ 
ties,  and  the  theatre.  Over  one- 
half  carry  features  on  automo¬ 
tive,  men’s  fashions,  boating, 
etiquette,  college  activities,  re¬ 
sort  and  travel. 

This  actually  is  an  inventory 
of  opportunities  for  the  selective 
advertiser.  The  missing  ingrredi- 
ent:  Research. 

Research  on  the  readers  of 
both  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  is  the  kind  of  research 
most  agencies  are  asking  pub¬ 
lishers  to  provide  today,  or  in 
the  near  future.  If  publishers 
were  to  increase  their  invest¬ 
ments  in  readership  research, 
they  might  be  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  return  on  that 
investment. 


GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE 

LINAGE 

MAY  AND  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  1967  v$ 

1966 

( 14  City  Total — 6  . 

and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

MAY  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS 

1967  vs 

1966 

1967  vs  1966 

GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%  of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Bevera9es  . 

—  12.0 

9.3 

—  12.4 

7.2 

Foods  . 

+  3.8 

10.6 

+  7.2 

10.6 

Baby  Foods  . 

—  30.1 

0.1 

—  14.1 

0.2 

Baiting  Products  . 

-  17.9 

0.6 

—  15.4 

0.8 

Beverages  . 

—  16.9 

2.0 

+  1.8 

1.6 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

-H07.7 

0.6 

+  2.0 

0.4 

Condiments  . . 

-t-  2.8 

1.0 

—  5.2 

0.9 

Dairy  Products  .  .  . 

+  4.0 

1.7 

+  4.2 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods  . . 

+  42.4 

1.3 

+  40.2 

1.2 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

+  7..S 

1.0 

-1-  17.8 

l.l 

Industrial  . 

—  34.9 

1.5 

—  20.2 

1.4 

Insurance  . 

--  14.4 

1.7 

—  17.0 

1.4 

Medical  .  . 

.  -  27.6 

1.0 

—  18.0 

1.2 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  3.5 

3.8 

-F  4.6 

3.8 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

+  3.3 

5.9 

+  17.3 

9.4 

Radio.  TV  &  Phonographs . 

—  43.4 

l.l 

+  33.0 

2.9 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

Supplies  . . .  . 

+  43.6 

1.7 

+  44.1 

0.9 

Tobacco  . 

—  31.9 

1.6 

-  7.2 

1.5 

Toilet  Requisites . 

+  40.9 

1.7 

+  21.1 

1.6 

Dentifrices  . 

+  7.6 

0.4 

—  15.9 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries . 

-1-1516.8 

0.6 

+  364.0 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

—  19.6 

0.5 

-  1.0 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

+  37.2 

0.0 

+  364.0 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

+  12.1 

11.8 

+  5.1 

11.7 

Airways  . 

-1-  26.7 

9.1 

+  10.3 

8.4 

Bus  Lines  . 

-  1.7 

0.5 

+  11.2 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

-  3.9 

0.7 

—  12.1 

0.8 

Steamships  . 

.  -  39.3 

0.5 

—  14.3 

0.9 

Tours  . 

—  20.0 

0.9 

+  2.7 

l.l 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

-  28.9 

0.6 

+  1.3 

0.7 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

—  19.7 

2.7 

-  13.9 

1.6 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

—  16.7 

13.7 

—  14.3 

15.7 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

+  36.3 

3.4 

+  21.9 

2.6 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

—  7.3 

0.7 

—  27.1 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

-  6.9 

64.0 

+  l.l 

64.4 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

—  11.9 

36.0 

—  8.5 

35.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  —  8.7 

100.0 

-  2.5 

100.0 

For  the  Record 


i . . . By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. . J 

Advertisers  have  been  gfiven  a  choice  of  buying  three  different 
ad  sizes  in  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  and  Knoxville  Journal 
color  space  spot  plan.  Originally  the  color  spots  were  sold  only  in 
5  inch  (2  column  by  35  lines)  sizes,  but  now  they  are  available  in 
any  dimension  adding  up  to  5,  10  or  15  inches.  The  paper  expects 
to  attract  more  retailers  this  way  since  the  larger  layout  sizes  give 
them  more  room  to  promote  multi-product  items.  The  5  inch  ads 
were  met  with  “enthusiastic  response  from  national  advertisers,” 
the  papers  report.  The  advertiser  is  required  to  invest  at  least 
$1300  and  schedule  all  the  spots  within  13  weeks. 

Ted  Barash  of  Ted  Barash  &  Co.  advertising  agency  wants  it 
known  that  he  and  his  client,  Fawcett  Publications,  are  “mighty 
grateful”  for  the  merchandising  support  they  got  from  news¬ 
papers  during  the  recent  cookbook  introductory  campaign.  Ted 
said  more  than  700  store  detail  reports  were  received  from  the 
88  papers  where  the  ads  ran.  The  reports  told  the  agency  about 
position  of  display  racks,  number  of  books  on  display,  use  of 
point-of-purchase  materials  and  the  reaction  of  the  store  man¬ 
agers.  “In  the  next  two  or  three  years,”  says  the  former  Bureau 
of  Advertising  promotion  director,  “this  account  could  be  worth 
$500,000  on  an  annual  basis  to  newspapers.”  .  .  . 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  published,  for  the  first  time  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  24-page  rotogravure  food  section  inserted  as  a  separate 
pull-out  section  in  its  Sunday  Magazine  on  June  25.  Titled  “Food 
Sparklers,”  the  editorial  format  was  pointed  to  summer  cookery 
and  contained  prize-winning  recipes  selected  from  thousands  sent 
in  by  readers  of  the  Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine  .  .  .  Carnation 
Slender,  the  new  dietary  food  for  weight  control — latest  entry  in 
the  fast-growing  liquid  diet  market — is  being  launched  nationally 
with  advertising  on  the  three  major  television  networks  and  four- 
color  ads  in  Life  and  McCalVs.  Newspaper  food  editors  will  re¬ 
ceive  samples  and  product  publicity  via  Theodore  R.  Sills  Inc., 
Los  Angeles  public  relations  house. 

Small  space  ads  with  a  humorous  punch  in  two  strong  headlines 
(No  hit  and  run  salesmen  at  Elbery  .  .  .  No  shifting  at  Elbery  . . . 
No  jacking-up  at  Elbery)  are  the  keys  to  Ford  dealer  campaign 
in  the  Boston  Record  American  (from  William  Chollick  Associates, 
New  York)  .  .  .  Higher  ad  rates  posted  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Sentinel  in  all  classifications  are  blamed  on  newsprint  price 
increases,  continuing  wage  increases  and  costs  for  significant  im¬ 
provements  in  editorial  content.  .  .  .  Notifying  merchants  of  the 
merger  of  Saturday  editions.  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  and  Daily 
Enterprise  pointed  out  that  one  “Sun-Up”  edition  means  nine 
hours  earlier  exposure  for  weekend  ads.  .  .  . 

S&W  Fine  Foods  won  ROP  newspaper  color  honors  in  the 
competition  of  the  American  Advertising  Federations  western 
division.  Special  commendation  went  to  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle 
department  store.  .  .  .  Marketing-Research  Associates  (Minnea¬ 
polis),  responsible  for  “Newspaper  Bingo”  promotion,  has  created 
a  new  service  of  eye-catching  sales  aids  to  be  used  in  newspapers’ 
merchandising  cooperation  with  advertisers.  .  .  . 

It  happened  in  the  shower  room  of  the  Indian  Creek  Club  in 
Miami,  Fla.  James  L.  Knight,  president  of  the  Miami  Herald,  said 
to  Earl  B.  Hathaway,  president  of  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company:  “How  come  you’re  spending  so  much  money  on  tele¬ 
vision?”  ($4,416,840  as  compared  to  $4,331,129  in  newspapers). 
And  Hathaway  is  reported  to  have  replied:  “Well,  why  don’t  you 
fellows  come  around  and  make  a  pitch  to  us  ”  The  result?  Sixteen 
newspaper  executives,  accompanied  by  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  and 
Jack  Kauffman  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  went  to  Akron  and 
put  on  a  sales  presentation  to  officials,  directors  and  ad  staff  of 
Firestone.  John  S.  Knight,  president  and  editor  of  the  Akrm 
Beacon  Journal,  and  Ben  Maidenburg,  publisher,  were  hosts  at 
the  session  which  stressed  the  use  of  color.  Other  newspaper 
executives  attending  were:  David  Bradley,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  and  News-Press;  William  Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram;  Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  News;  Bernard  Bid¬ 
der,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press;  Thomas  L.  Boardman, 
Cleveland  Press;  William  A.  Dyer,  Indianapolis  Star"  and  News; 
Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  Post;  Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
George  E.  Carter,  Cleveland  Press;  Lee  Hills,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
and  Frank  B.  Powers,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
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1.  Retnbert  James,  editor/general  manager 

2.  Malcolm  Donnelley,  business  manager 

3.  John  Pinkerman,  executive  news  editor 

4.  Charles  OhI,  foreign  news  editor 

5.  William  Giandoni,  Latin  American  editor 

6.  Louis  Stein,  Latin  American  desk 

7.  Paul  Corcoran,  news  editor 

8.  Harold  McConnell,  wire  editor 


Copley  News  Service  was  organized  in  1955 
in  San  Diego  to  bring  to  Copley  Newspapers 
an  unduplicated  news  service  with  a  keen 
focus  on  strategic  Latin  America.  Other  sub¬ 
scribers  were  then  admitted.  Their  number 
has  steadily  grown.  Some  150  newspapers 
currently  subscribe  to  Copley  News  Service. 
From  its  original  three-man  staff,  CNS  has 
grown  to  a  worldwide  agency  with  correspond¬ 
ents  around  the  globe.  Fifteen  CNS  bureaus 
are  now  manned  in  important  world  cities. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


Our  special 
get-acquainted 
offer.  Meet  the 
newsmen  from 
Copley  News 
Service, 

San  Diego. 


Move  to  Ban 
AU  Pre-Trial 
Reports  Hit 

Stanfx)RD,  Calif. 

A  threat  to  impose  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  pre-trial  crime  news  in 
Los  Angeles  County  was  de¬ 
scribed  here  by  Robert  C.  Lob- 
dell,  assistant  general  counsel 
and  assistant  secretary,  Times 
Mirror  Company. 

The  Superior  Court’s  blanket 
injunction  is  now  under  appeal, 
Lobdell  told  the  CNPA  Editors 
Conference.  The  action  initiated 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  may  become  a  landmark 
case,  he  said. 

Los  Angeles  newspapers,  as 
well  as  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  are 
appearing  in  this  case  as  friends 
of  the  court.  Lobdell  said  he  is 
committed  to  the  belief  there  is 
no  essential  legal  conflict  be¬ 
tween  a  free  press  and  a  fair 
trial  and  that  any  proposed  com¬ 
pulsory  restriction  in  the  name 
of  a  fair  trial  is  unnecessary 
and  unconstitutional. 

Extensive  Reviews 

Lobdell’s  review  of  develop¬ 
ments  leading  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  case  included  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  assassination  aftermath, 
the  free  press-fair  trial  studies 
by  the  ANPA  and  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  Me¬ 
dina  committee  report  which 
concluded  judicial  control  of 
pretrial  publicity  to  be  both  un¬ 
constitutional  and  unwise. 

Carefully  labelling  his  report 
as  private  statements  in  no  way 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  he  said  he  believed 
he  had  made  clear  that  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers  must  make  spe- 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  talcing  place  —  in- 
oreaeed  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  In. 
vested  In  Australia. 

Ts  kMB  la  tsseh  with  narketinf, 
sSvMttolaa,  asbllthlnt  sad  araphie 
arti  la  Aaitralia  rtad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PsUbM  fmmiilulr 

Annual  Subecription  to  U.  S.  ^9 

Csmv  Istt  A  CIMtII  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydaiy,  Australia 


cific,  all-out  opposition  to  any 
effort  to  restrict  the  responsible 
editor’s  perogative  to  print  what 
he  thinks  the  public  needs  to 
know  about  law  enforcement. 

“The  press  will  not  submit  to 
censorship,  hence  we  will  resist 
to  the  end  orders  of  the  kind 
proposed  to  be  placed  into  oper¬ 
ation  by  the  Los  Angeles  Super¬ 
ior  Court,’’  Lobdell  submitted. 

After  pointing  to  the  values 
of  publicity  in  uncovering  the 
existence  of  crime,  assisting  ap¬ 
prehension  of  criminals  and  al¬ 
tering  the  public,  the  attorney 
expressed  belief  most  editors 
fear  that  pre-trial  silence  would 
foster  the  kind  of  secret  law  en- 
forecement  that  shields  lax  or 
crooked  police  from  scrutiny 
and  “actually  hurts  many  de¬ 
fendants.” 


Press  Concern 


The  press  begins  to  worry 
about  rigid  rules  and  restric¬ 
tions  where  the  administration 
is  corrupt,  inept  or  lazy  or 
where,  for  one  reason  or  other, 
“the  fix  is  on,”  he  declared. 

Declaring  only  .0027  per  cent 
of  the  more  than  a  million  an¬ 
nual  California  arrests  result  in 
jury  trials  likely  to  receive  sub¬ 
stantial  publicity,  Lobdell  said 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  rules 
of  evidence  to  be  applied  to  all 
citizens  rather  than  to  only  12 
jurors  in  a  courtroom  controlled 
by  a  judge. 

“We  insist  that  judicial  de¬ 
crees  imposing  silence  from  ar¬ 
rest  onward  are  not  a  desirable, 
fair  or  constitutional  solution  to 
the  problem,”  said  Lobdell,  not¬ 
ing  the  Sheppard  case  demon- 
sti-ated  ample  measures  to  se¬ 
cure  a  fair  trial  already  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  trial  judge. 

Lobdell  expressed  belief  the 
press  is  becoming  more  respon¬ 
sible.  It  must  rededicate  itself 
to  self-imposed  principles  and 
excesses  must  be  dealt  with  in 
some  way  or  the  other  short  of 
censorship  or  rigid  order,  he 
declared. 


the  one  low-cost  way  to 
saturate  this  prime  market 
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You  blanket  of  New  Castle 
County  households,  787it  of 
Delaware.  Above-average  income: 
18-30%*  statewide.  A  thriving 
market.  For  full  details  contact: 
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Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  A  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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Lobdell’s  comments  on  speci¬ 
fic  free  press-fair  trial  actions 
included : 

“It  is  highly  significant  that 
the  Reardon  Report  was  sub¬ 
stantially  amended  at  the  suc¬ 
cessful  urging  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  national  news  media 
organizations.  The  ABA  group 
eliminated  its  recommendation 
that  courts  enact  rules  to  re¬ 
strict  criminal  news  releases  in 
the  critical  pre-trial  and  trial 
period.”  He  said  this  modifica¬ 
tion  was  on  the  very  point  which 
served  to  support  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  court  order. 

“Significantly  the  Medina 
Committee  concluded  judicial 
control  of  pre-trial  publicity  to 
be  both  unconstitutional  and  un¬ 
wise.” 

“In  the  Sheppard  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  chosen  to 
strengthen  the  constitutional 
standard  for  the  conduct  of  a 
trial  which  in  effect  is  judicial 
housecleaning  as  an  alternate 
approach  to  controlling  prejudi¬ 
cial  publicity.” 

“We  feel  that  Judge  Gitel- 
son’s  order  (in  Los  Angeles 
County)  is  unconstitutional  be¬ 
cause  his  decree  imposes  an 
unconstitutional  prior  restraint 
upon  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

If  Judge  Gitelson’s  order  in 
the  ACLU  case  becomes  effec¬ 
tive,  he  reported,  city  and  county 
law  enforcement  officials  are  re¬ 
strained,  on  pain  of  being 
found  in  contempt,  from  releas¬ 
ing  seven  classifications  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  time  of  ar¬ 
rest  to  arraignment. 

These  are  prior  record  or 
character  or  reputation  of  ac¬ 
cused  excepting  only  a  factual 
statement  of  name,  age,  resi¬ 
dence,  occupation,  family  status. 

Existence  of  any  confession, 
admission  or  statement;  iden¬ 
tity,  testimony  or  credibility  of 
prospective  witnesses  (except 
the  victim)  and  the  possibility 
of  a  guilty  plea. 

Also,  the  accused’s  guilt  or 
innoncence  and  “any  other  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  excepting  the  fact  of 
arrest,  nature  of  charge  and 
I  other  minor  facts.” 

• 

Old  Paper  Reprinted 
For  Dominion  Day 

!  Toronto 

i  Commemorating  the  100th  an- 
j  niversary  of  Confederation,  July 
1,  the  Globe  and  Mail  gave  its 
I  readers  a  four-page  reproduc- 
j  tion  of  tthe  Globe  of  July  1, 
1867.  It  took  more  than  3,000 
manhours  of  photographing,  en¬ 
larging,  retouching  and  then 
!  reducing  to  the  original  size  to 
;  make  one  fair  copy  for  en- 
;  graving. 


M.  E.  FISHER  (left),  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  Minneapolis  Star  cir¬ 
culation  director,  presents  Calvin 
Griffith,  president  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Twins,  with  an  honorary  "Press 
Club"  card.  Griffith,  a  former  car¬ 
rier  salesman  for  the  Montreal 
Star,  invited  carrier  salesmen  to 
the  June  26  Boston  Red  Sox-Min- 
nesota  Twins  game  as  his  guests. 
More  than  6,500  Star  and  Tribune 
carriers  attended  the  event. 


Bar  Revises  Plan 
Restricting  News 

Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Michigan  Bar  Association 
has  accepted  recommendations 
to  revise  a  plan  which  restricts 
information  on  criminal  cases 
released  to  news  media.  The 
changes  were  made  in  recom-  i 
mendations  drawn  up  by  a  spe-  1= 
cial  committee  of  the  associa-  | 
tion  studying  the  issue  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  fair  trial. 

Modifications  include  soften¬ 
ing  of  a  proposed  ban  on  public 
statements  by  attorneys  and  a 
narrowing  of  the  recommended 
use  of  contempt  powers.  The 
changes  are  designed  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  of  secret 
arrest  and  secret  law  enforce¬ 
ment. 

Spokesmen  for  the  news 
media  have  been  active  in  sup-  > 
porting  the  modifications  and 
have  testified  before  the  com-  i 
mittee.  The  proposals  go  before  ’ 
state  bar  commissioners  later  ; 
this  summer.  ^ 

The  revisions  would  also  al¬ 
low  law  enforcement  agencies  a 
“reasonable  amount  of  time”  to 
adopt  internal  policies  govern¬ 
ing  the  release  of  crime  news 
during  the  pre-trial  and  trial 
periods.  If  the  agencies  fail  to 
adopt  their  own  regulations 
voluntarily,  steps  would  be 
taken  to  implement  them  by 
court  or  legislative  action. 

• 

Ad-PR  Director 

Robert  G.  Booth  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
and  James  M.  Fyfe  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company. 
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Four  days  after 
Newsday  ran  this  story,* 
Jim  Garrison’s 

\ 

chief  investigator  quit . . . 


Garrison's  Chief  Assistant  Hints 
Investigation  Lacks  Substance 


By  Bill  Shipp  cm'«M  iwt  w 

TV  nun  in  cKir^  of  New  Orleanj  Distfict  Ationwy 
)ini  Cjiriwin'v  Itc.HlIiiK-nMLing  iinestipUon  mm  iIk 
mwnki  of  Piiudcnt  Kennedy  btoadiy  hinted 
thji  in  a  ucicf  mciling  t«o  weeks  ago  with  Sen.  Hubert 
F  Kenncdi.  he  had  told  the  leiutof  that  Ihne  was  no 
iiibstancc  to  the  inquiry. 

The  btaarte  deselopmenl  in  the  contfOvetti.il  Carmen 
in\e\t^t>on  was  disclosed  to  Newsdav  in  an  in'erxiew  bv 
llic  investigator.  Willum  Howard  Cunich.  Di.^iig  the 
loursc  of  thie  mtcivirw,  Curvich- 

•  StrenuouvK  denied  a  rqiort  that  he  had  calkd  the 
Garrison  imestigalioa  a  hoax  in  his  talk  with  Keniwds- 

•  Refused  to  denv  that  he  had  uid  there  \^.is  no 
viihstanee  to  the  murder  eonspiraev  case  against  New 
Orkam  himiKvunan  Clay  Shaw  "There's  a  difference 
between  a  Imas  and  saving  there's  nothing  to  it,"  he  s*id. 

•  Described  in  detail  how,  without  telling  Garrison. 
Ih  flew  to  Washington  to  see  Kennedy  |unc  8.  He  said 
the  sciutoi  "put  aside  cverv  thing"  to  hear  hiM  foe  an 
hour  and  a  half,  first  in  Kennedy's  offict,  then  in  Ken* 
nedv's  car.  finally  as  the  two  men  sat  on  a  baggage 
convevor  at  the  Washington  airport.  He  said  Kennedyhld 
told  him  he  was  "extremehr  gratefur*  CurviHi  had  cosire 
to  set  him.  Until  today.  Canison  did  not  know  uf  the 
trip. 

n  Made  pbin  that  he  disagrees  with  Carriton  on 
nu|or  aspects  of  the  assassiisation  investigation  md  that 

^  not  ent*'  *  nhat 


1  please  and  he  (Cairison)  says  what  he  pleases,"  CurvKh 
said. 

•  Disclosed  that,  although  for  seven  riKMiths  he  has 
been  in  chain  of  CamsiM's  imcsiigatton  into  Kennedy's 
murder,  he  has  rtever  read  the  exhaustive  repost  of  the 
Warren  Comnstssion  on  the  assassirution  bccanse  he  had 
not  had  the  time  to  do  it. 

The  interview  with  Curvich  took  place  in  a  New  York 
restaurant,  wheie  he  spoke  easily  about  his  talk  with 
Kennedy  and  his  experiences  during  the  Carrtton  probe. 
Curvich  looks  Uic  a  cmting  diicctor's  idea  of  what  be  n, 
an  experienced  private  investigator:  42.  handsome  though 

Saying,  sa  feet,  one  inch  tall,  198  pounds.  He  declined  to 
scusi  most  of  what  he  told  Kennedy  but  said  he  had 
gone  to  th'  *o  "rtarilv  ••W  nf 

respect ' 


He  was  asked  if  it  were  true  that,  as  some  reports  had 
it.  he  had  told  the  sciutoc  that  •the  Canisem  investigation 
wav  "a  hoax."  Cirnwh  said.  "That  h  absoliitelv  untrue 
t  think  Kir.  Garrison  believes  in  what  he  tt  doing. 
He  IS  sincere" 

Asked  if  he  told  the  senator  that  there  was  no  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  investigation  or  to  the  case  against  Shaw. 
Ciiivtch  said,  "No  comment."  Asked  why  he  denied 
having  said  that  the  investigation  was  a  hMx  but  also 
refused  to  deny  that  he  had  told  Kennedy  there  w«  no 
substance  to  it.  Curvich  iavl,  "There’s  a  difference  he 
tucen  a  hoax  and  saying  there's  nothing  to  it." 

He  said  that  in  his  meeting  with  Kennedy.  "I  dM 
most  of  the  talking  during  the  first  half  of  the  converau' 
iKMi.  Then  he  asked  me  questions  during  the  second  h^ 
I  didn't  refute  to  answer  a  single  question."  he  «wt 
Krnnedv  "put  aside  everythin^'  to  hear  htv  account 
When  Kennedy  finally  had  to  for  the  Wasningtun 
airport  to  catch  a  plane  for  an  engagement  in  New  York. 
Curvich  rode  m  the  car  with  die  senator  and  continued 
Im  dscutsKNi.  At  the  airpoit.  Curvidi  said,  he  and  Ken- 
n..dy  “went  to  the  back  of  the  terminal  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  a  conveyor,"  whme  they  talked  for  a  half  hour. 

At  the  end  of  the  conversation.  Curvidi  said,  the 
serutor’i  wife,  Fthel.  came  met  and  he  was  introduced  to 
ha.  He  said  that  before  boarding  hu  plane,  Kenne^  told 
him  he  was  "extremely  grateful  foe  me  coming  to  see 
him." 


Another  medium  had  this  story  for  two  weeks 
but  did  not  use  it  until  Newsday  broke  it. 
Once  again,  Newsday  was  first  with  the  news. 
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4-for-l  Split  Gives 
Daily  a  Local  Niche 

By  Les  Rimes 


W.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

In  splitting  into  four  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers,  and  spot¬ 
lighting  local  news,  the  Colum¬ 
bian  has  found  a  key  to  survival 
in  spite  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  city. 

When  the  Columbian  was  the 
New  Westminster  Columbian,  it 
had  a  circulation  around  New 
Westminster  and  adjoining 
municipalities  of  about  18,000. 
Most  of  the  local  advertising 
was  inserted  by  New  Westmin¬ 
ster  merchants. 

Two  years  ago.  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  Rikk  Taylor  decided  to 
spread  out,  with  more  emphasis 
on  local  news,  and  started  pub¬ 
lishing  (as  well  as  the  New 
Westminster  Columbian)  the 
Surrey  Columbian,  the  Coquit¬ 
lam  Columbian,  and  the  Burn¬ 
aby  Columbian. 

The  new  policy  necessitates 
three  remake  pages,  including 
the  front  pages  which  are  about 
80  percent  local  in  news  em¬ 
phasis. 

“We  actually  encourage  our 
readers  to  subscribe  to  a  metro¬ 
politan  (Vancouver  Sun  or 
Province)  newspaper,”  says 
Managing  Editor  I.  E.  “Bill” 
Hambly.  “It  hurts  us  if  they 
don’t;  it  means  we’re  charged 
with  a  bigger  job  than  we’re 
equipped  to  handle  successfully.” 

Ads  and  Circulation  Up 

With  the  change  in  policy, 
the  combined  circulation  of  the 
four  dailies  now  is  up  to  26,- 
000;  the  New  Westminster  Co¬ 
lumbian  with  more  than  8,200; 
the  Surrey  Columbian,  more 
than  8,100;  the  Coquitlam  Co- 


Lockheed  Publicist 

Burbank,  Calif. 

Everett  A.  Hayes,  an  eleven- 
year  veteran  of  Lockheed  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation  public  rela¬ 
tions,  has  been  appointed  cor¬ 
porate  director  of  publicity,  it 
was  announced  by  William  R. 
Wilson,  vicepresident-public  re¬ 
lations.  He  replaces  Roscoe  P. 
Hurst,  who  has  resigned  to  enter 
the  publishing  business  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  Hayes  transfers  from  Lock¬ 
heed  Propulsion  Company,  Red¬ 
lands,  Calif.,  where  he  served 
as  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  past  five  years.  William 
E.  Neel  succeeds  him  in  that 
position. 


lumbian,  more  than  5,000;  and 
the  Burnaby  Columbian,  more 
than  4,500.  They  are  all  ABC. 

Today,  nearly  half  of  its  local 
display  advertising  comes  from 
department  stores,  supermar¬ 
kets,  and  shopping  centres  in 
Burnaby,  Coquitlam  and  Sur¬ 
rey. 

“We  find  a  newcomer  to  the 
district  is  not  interested  in  tak¬ 
ing  our  paper  during  the  first 
year.  But  as  soon  as  he  gets  his 
tax  notice,  or  when  his  children 
start  to  school,  or  he  becomes 
absorbed  in  local  sports  events, 
he’s  eager  to  subs<-ril)e,”  says 
Hambly. 

Staff  reporters  cover  major 
events  such  as  council  meetings 
in  each  of  the  four  areas  but 
most  of  the  items  come  from  a 
well-organized  group  of  string¬ 
ers,  covering  baseball  leagues, 
soccer,  social  events,  service 
clubs  and  other  functions. 

While  the  Vancouver  Sun 
maintains  a  bureau  in  New 
Westminster  and  has  stringers 
in  Coquitlam  and  Surrey  and  a 
staff  reporter  in  Burnaby,  it  is 
unable  to  cover  the  local  scene 
with  the  same  depth  as  the 
Columbian.  The  Province  uses 
only  a  part  of  one  page  for 
events  in  the  area,  under  the 
heading  “Suburban  News.” 

“We  feel  we  have  found  our 
niche  in  emphasizing  local 
news,”  says  Taylor.  “And  we 
have  been  pleasantly  surprised 
with  the  response  shown  by  our 
readership  and  advertisers  in 
the  local  news  scene. 

“There  is  a  growing  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  importance  of  local 
councils,  school  boards  and  such 
organizations  as  chambers  of 
commerce.  As  a  small  organiza¬ 
tion  we  were  unable  to  give  the 
kind  of  national  coverage  or 
international  coverage  the  big¬ 
ger  papers  could  give;  but  we 
found  we  were  able  to  do  a 
better  job  in  covering  local 
events.  We  are  reaping  the 
benefit  of  this  discovery.” 

10  Miles  from  ‘Downtown* 

New  Westminster,  with  a 
population  of  37,000,  is  only  10 
miles  from  downtown  Van¬ 
couver,  a  burgeoning  city  with 
a  population  of  more  than  500,- 
000  (including  North  and  West 
Vancouver). 

Unable  to  expand  in  area  ex¬ 
cept  through  amalgamation,  its 
population  is  showing  an  in¬ 


crease  due  to  the  mushrooming 
growth  of  apartment  buildings, 
and  the  Columbian’s  New  West¬ 
minster  circulation  is  on  the 
upswing. 

Burnaby,  sandwiched  between 
Vancouver  and  New  Westmin¬ 
ster,  has  the  largest  population 
of  the  four  Columbian  circula¬ 
tion  areas.  But  it  has  the  small¬ 
est  subscription  list  because 
much  of  the  municipality  is  tied 
more  closely  to  Vancouver  than 
to  the  Fraser  River  city. 

Coquitlam,  located  generally 
north  of  New  Westminster  and 
Burnaby,  now  is  experiencing 
rapid  population  growth  as  new 


subdivisions  open  up  and  it  ia 
beginning  to  stretch  out  towards 
neighbouring  Haney — another 
district  that  the  Columbian  is 
eyeing  with  interest. 

Burgeoning  Surrey,  sprawl¬ 
ing  south  to  the  U.S.  border, 
has  unlimited  possibilities  for 
gi’owth  and  circulation  of  the 
Surrey  Columbian  is  expected 
shortly  to  surpass  that  of  the 
New  Westminster  paper. 

Taylor  feels  there  are  other 
geographic  areas  into  which  the 
Columbian  can  expand  by  sup¬ 
plementing  the  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  with  solid  news  coverage  of 
local  events  on  a  daily  basis. 


Business  Writing 

Boston 

A  newsman,  three  editors  and 
a  business  school  dean  will  serve 
as  judges  for  the  “Awards  For 
Excellence”  in  business  and 
financial  journalism  sponsored 
by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

They  are  Merriman  Smith, 
UPI  White  House  reporter; 
Louis  Banks,  managing  editor  of 
Fortune;  Rol)ert  E.  Nichols,  Los 
Angeles  Times  financial  editor; 
and  John  Seigenthaler,  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  a 
three-time  Pulitzer  jury  member. 

The  Awards  will  honor  five 
writers  for  articles  published  in 
1967  adjudged  to  have  contrib¬ 
uted  significantly  to  reader 
understanding  of  business  and 
finance. 


Awards  Offered 

The  program  has  been  under¬ 
taken  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Five  individual  awards  of 
$1,500  will  be  presented.  One 
award  will  be  given  in  five  pub¬ 
lication  categories:  syndicated 
news  service  writers,  national 
magazine  writers,  writers  for 
newspapers  with  circulations 
above  400,000,  w’riters  from 
between  100,000  and  400,000 
and  writers  from  newspapers 
with  circulation  under  100,000. 

Information  and  entry  forms 
may  be  secured  by  writing 
“Awards  For  Excellence,”  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  B-12,  200  Berkeley  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02117. 
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Justice  Stewart  Views  Danger 
In  Restricting  Pretrial  News 


Miami,  Fla. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  told  Florida’s 
trial  lawyers  that  those  who 
seek  to  limit  freedom  of  the 
press  in  order  to  secure  the  right 
of  a  fair  trial  “do  a  disservice 
to  both.” 

Stewart’s  remarks  follow’ed  a 
debate  between  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  president-elect  of 
the  American  Bar  Association 
on  the  question  of  newspaper 
coverage  of  trials. 

Earl  Morris,  who  will  take 
office  as  the  ABA’s  91st  presi¬ 
dent  in  August,  said  the  bench 
and  bar  must  adopt  their  own 
rules  because  the  press  has 
failed  to  come  up  with  a  volun¬ 
tary  code  for  trial  coverage. 

John  McMulIan,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  warned 
that  the  press  will  never  submit 
to  dilution  of  its  constitutional 
freedom  and  responsibility.  He 
suggested  that  lawyers  clean  up 
their  own  ranks. 

The  three  men  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Trial  Lawyers  Section 
of  the  Florida  Bar  at  the  bar’s 
annual  convention. 
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Morris  called  for  new'  rules  on 
trial  coverage,  citing  Supreme 
Court  reversals  of  criminal  con¬ 
victions  because  press  coverage 
had  influenced  the  convictions. 

“The  fact  is  that  the  rights 
accorded  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
frequently  infringe  upon  each 
other,”  said  Stewart. 

Stewart,  as  well  as  McMul- 
lan,  granted  that  the  press  may 
sometimes  err.  Stewart  said 
voluntary  guidelines  for  trial 
coverage  would  be  “a  welcome 
development.” 

“But  if  the  press  is  to  remain 
free  those  guidelines  must  al- 
w'ays  be  voluntary,”  the  justice 
said. 

He  also  declared  to  both  sides 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
something  that  either  one  of 
them  had  a  right  “to  bargain 
away.” 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  also 
the  people’s  right  to  know,”  he 
said.  “And  neither  the  press, 
nor  the  bar  association  nor  the 
bench  have  a  right  to  bargain 
away  the  people’s  right  to 
know'.” 
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the  motorists  of  America  to 
“Discover  America  Best  by  Car.” 


Each  year  more  and  more  motor¬ 
ists  find  new  truth  in  the  slogan, 
“Discover  America  Best  by  Car.” 

The  network  of  good  roads  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever.  Cars  are  roomier  and 
safer.  Motel  facilities  are  expanded. 
Throughout  the  nation,  vacation 
trips  are  more  exciting,  more  fun. 

Texaco  helps  millions  of  motorists 
to  plan  and  enjoy  their  travel.  Its 
touring  centers  in  five  major  cities 
prepare  highway  routings  without 


charge.  The  220-page  Texaco 
Touring  Atlas,  available  at  Texaco 
Dealers  at  nominal  cost,  includes 
U.S.  and  Canadian  road  maps,  plus 
helpful  travel  tips. 

The  Texaco  National  Credit  Card 
offers  special  conveniences  as  the 
only  credit  card  honored  under 
one  sign  in  all  fifty  states  and 
Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Canada,  too.  It  also  is  hon¬ 
ored  at  Howard  Johnson’s  Motor 
Lodges  for  lodging  and  related 


services,  and  at  Stuckey’s  road 
side  refreshment  centers. 

Moreover,  Texaco  “localizes”  Its 
gasolines  so  motorists  can  drive 
from  climate  to  climate,  confident 
that  their  fuel  is  scientifically 
suited  to  each  region  they  visit. 

No  doubt  about  it.  Motorists  find 
they  can  “Discover 
America  Best  by  Car.”  Ftexacw 
And  best  of  all  with 
Texaco. 
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Reporters 
Praised 
By  Judge 

Chicago 

Reporters  complying  with  an 
informal  request  of  Federal 
Judge  William  J.  Lynch  that  no 
mention  be  made  of  a  gangster’s 
crime  syndicate  affiliations  until 
a  trial  jury  had  been  sequestered 
have  received  the  judge’s  com¬ 
pliments. 

Judge  Lynch  explained  that 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Marshall  Caifano,  56, 
might  have  delayed  the  jury 
selection.  Caifano,  now  serving 
a  10-year  prison  term  for  ex¬ 
tortion,  w’as  on  trial  accused 
with  four  co-defendants  of  inter¬ 
state  fraud.  He  pleaded  guilty 
while  the  trial  was  in  progress. 

Lynch  made  his  request  to 
repoiters  at  an  informal  con¬ 
ference  before  jury  selection  be¬ 
gan.  He  explained  that  he  was 
concerned  with  the  rights  of  the 
defendants  to  a  fair  trial  and 
the  right  of  the  press  to  report 
the  facts  freely. 

He  noted  that  he  had  made 
no  further  requests  to  the  press 
before  it  began  or  after  it 
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Golby  Bag  Co., 
Silverton  Textile  Mills 
17  S.E.  Third  Ave. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


MIUION  EVALUATION 

BAG  &  TEXTILE  MILL 
MFG.  MACHINERY 
+  REAL  ESTATE 


PARTIAL  INVENTORY  — SOLIT  RAO 
eR.-RAt  MACN'Y  — (21)  LOOMS; 

nmsnRS;  rag  turer;  ($)  rag  turn¬ 
ing  MACHS.;  EXTRACTOR;  (S)  NYD. 
RAG  A  PAPER  RALERS;  (3)  SLIHERS; 
O)  RURLAP  RAG  CLEANERS;  (41)  SEW¬ 
ING  MACHS.;  PRINTING  PRESSES;  (9) 
Schamti  A  Cottrell  2,  3,  A  4-Cotor;  (2) 
FORRLIFTS;  SHOP  A  OFFICE  EQUIP.; 
EK.;  SILVERTOH  TEHILE  MILLS  — 
WOOLEN  CARO  MACH.,  Daviet  A  Furber 
48'  I  60";  SPINNING  MACHINE;  (6) 
12'  AUTOMATIC  LOOMS;  MISC.  LOOM 
EQUIP.;  QUANTin  ELECT.  MOTORS; 
SHOP  A  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT;  ETC. 

—  lul  Estite  It  11:00  I.H.  - 

100,000'  5-STORY  BUILDING 
ON  20,000'  OF  LAND  W/R.R.  SPUR 
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Publishers  Urge 
Bar  Delegates  to 
Veto  Trial  Report 


JUDY  LaMARSH,  center,  Canada's  Secretary  of  State,  talks  with 
Elva  Fletcher,  left,  national  president  of  the  Canadian  Women's 
Press  Club,  and  Kate  Reinert,  ri9ht,  women's  editor  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star,  before  addressin9  the  press  club's 
International  Seminar  participants  in  Toronto. 


started.  He  said  informal  case- 
by-case  arrangements  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  mandatory  restric¬ 
tions,  adding: 

“There  are  only  a  very  few 
cases  which  result  in  widespread 
publicity  which  might  harm  the 
defendant’s  chances  for  a  fair 
trial.’’ 

The  judge  recently  declared 
a  mistrial  for  Paul  (The  Waiter) 
Ricca  on  the  ground  of  preju¬ 
dicial  publicity.  He  rescheduled 
the  gangster’s  perjury  trial  for 
September. 

• 

Johnson  Enrolled 
As  Young  Columbus 

Washington 

In  a  recent  Rose  Garden  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  White  House,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  was  inducted  into 
the  Young  Columbus  Interna¬ 
tional  Club. 

Warren  J.  Reynolds,  publisher 
of  Parade  magazine,  presented 
an  honorary  membership  certi¬ 
ficate  to  the  President.  Two  for¬ 
mer  Presidents,  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy,  also  had  honorary 
membership,  along  with  Pope 
Paul,  President  DeValera  of 
Ireland  and  President  Roger 
Bonvin  of  Switzerland. 

Over  the  last  10  years.  Parade 
has  escorted  nearly  1,000  news- 
paperboys  to  foreign  countries 
as  a  reward  for  citizenship, 
scholastic  record  and  the  ability 
to  run  their  newspaper  routes 
profitably. 

• 

Former  AP  Man 
Joins  Ethics  Staff 

Washington 

Bennet  Wolfe,  an  Associated 
Press  staffer  who  retired  in 
1966,  has  been  named  to  the 
staff  of  the  House  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee,  announced  chairman 
Melvin  Price  (D.-Ill,).  Wolfe 
was  with  AP  for  39  years,  in¬ 
cluding  stints  as  Indianapolis 
bureau  chief  and  regional  news 
editor  in  Washington.  He  is  a 
native  of  Harrisonville,  Mo.  and 
is  a  University  of  Missouri 
graduate. 


Court  Rules 
Police  Can’t 
Censor  News 

Miami,  Fla. 

In  February  of  1966  Joseph 
Lippincott,  a  photographer  for 
the  Miami  Herald,  was  arrested 
at  the  scene  of  a  robbery-mur¬ 
der  he  was  covering.  Dade  Coun¬ 
ty  Sheriff  deputies  also  im¬ 
pounded  his  equipment  and  film. 

Later,  Lippincott,  who  is  now 
working  in  public  relations  in 
Pennsylvania,  brought  suit  con¬ 
tending  that  he  was  maliciously 
assaulted,  handcuffed,  and  jailed 
while  performing  his  duties  as 
a  newsman. 

Lippincott’s  case  was  settled 
recently  with  his  exoneration  of 
any  criminal  charges.  The  court 
ordered  his  arrest  records  re¬ 
turned  and  made  these  state¬ 
ments  : 

Up  to  Press  to  Deride 

“The  press  and  press  photo¬ 
graphers  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  make  photographs  of 
such  events  and  happenings  as 
the  press  decides  newsworthy. 
The  police  authorities  have  no 
right  to  censor  the  publication 
of  news  or  news  photographs. 

“Likewise  .  .  .  the  police  have 
no  right  to  confiscate  or  demand 
the  surrender  of  any  equipment 
or  film  of  a  representative  of 
any  bona  fide  medium. 

“The  decision  as  to  what  news 
or  photographs  will  be  published 
is  solely  a  matter  for  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  editorial  man¬ 
agement  of  the  news  medi¬ 
um.  .  .  ” 

The  decision  also  pointed  out 
that  the  police  have  a  right  to 
impose  “reasonable  restrictions” 
to  access  of  crime  scenes  w’hen 
such  access  is  likely  to  result 
in  the  destruction  of  evidence 
or  interfere  with  investigation 
at  the  crime  scene. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  has 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
Pennsylvania  delegates  to  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Hawaii  to  re¬ 
ject  the  Reardon  committee’s 
proposed  guidelines  on  “Fair 
Trial  and  Free  Press.” 

The  resolution  adopted  by 
PNPA  says  the  Reardon  Report 
in  its  present  form  would  “im¬ 
pose  news  restrictions  and  ad¬ 
versely  affect  and  limit  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  news  media  to  fully 
inform  the  public  on  criminal  . 
matters  of  legitimate  concern.”  j 

William  E.  Strasburg,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  PNPA  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee,  an¬ 
nounced  the  Association’s  reso¬ 
lution.  He  said  the  Pennsylvania 
delegates  to  the  ABA  meeting 
in  August  are  being  urged  not 
only  to  reject  the  Reardon  Re¬ 
port  in  its  present  form,  but  to 
do  the  following: 

“1.  Oppose  any  attempt  to 
impose  sanctions  against  the 
police  in  their  efforts  to  en¬ 
force  the  criminal  process. 

“2.  Insist  upon  maintaining  ' 
public  records  available  to  the  > 
news  media  so  as  to  assure  and  , 
inform  the  public  and  also  pro-  ■ 
tect  the  rights  of  the  innocent 

“3.  Resist  any  expfinsion  of 
the  use  of  the  presently  avail¬ 
able  contempt  power  against  the 
police  and  representatives  of  the 
news  media. 

“4.  Further  establish  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  right  of  the  public  to 
be  fully  informed  and  repre-  . 
sented  in  open  court  and  before 
public  officials  on  criminal  mat¬ 
ters  by  responsible  members  of 
the  news  media. 

“5.  Continue  meetings  with  ; 
representatives  of  the  news  me-  ‘ 
dia  so  that  every  effort  can  be 
made  to  protect  the  rights  of  ; 
the  accused  to  a  fair  trial  and  * 
at  the  same  time  to  inform  the  J 
public  fully  on  all  matters  sur  j 
rounding  the  alleged  commission 
of  a  crime.” 

• 


Turns  to  Teaching 

Salt  Lake  Cm 
Ernest  H.  Linford,  editorial 
page  editor  for  the  Salt  Lakt 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  journalism  and 
head  of  the  department  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  el^e^ 
five  Sept.  1.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Laramie  Daily  Bulletin  and 
Laramie  Boomerang  before  he 
moved  to  Utah  in  1948. 
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For  the  editor, 
it's  a 


DEADL  NE  BEATER 


It’s  the  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor, 
Model  5.  It  delivers  perfectly  processed  neg¬ 
atives  in  six  minutes— dry  and  ready  to  print. 
In  terms  of  newspaper  production  require¬ 
ments,  it  cuts  the  time  from  photographer’s 
camera  to  platemaker’s  negative  by  cutting 
processing  time  to  about  20%  of  that  required 
with  handwork. 

This  time  saved  during  the  important  first 
steps  of  your  newspaper’s  production  gives 
you  added  flexibility,  added  capability.  It 
gives  your  photographers  more  time  to  cover 
assignments,  time  to  stay  on  the  job  longer 
to  get  late-breaking  news  pictures.  Editors 
gain  precious  time  in  which  to  be  selective 
about  pictures.  Because  the  Versamat  Proc¬ 
essor  develops  every  inch  of  film  precisely 
the  way  you  want  it  to  be  developed,  neg¬ 
atives  are  consistently  good,  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  consistently  good  prints.  This  predict¬ 
ability  makes  life  easier  for  those  who  get 
pictures  into  metal. 


The  Versamat  Processor  itself  needs  only 
9  square  feet  of  floor  space— probably  far 
less  than  that  currently  being  used  by  the 
processing  facilities  which  it  replaces.  It  is 
easily  and  quickly  installed.  And  by  relieving 
your  darkroom  people  of  the  constant  atten¬ 
tion  required  by  hand  processing,  it  frees 
them  for  other  important  work. 

The  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor  is  one 
of  a  series  of  machine-based  systems  engineered 
by  Kodak  to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  news¬ 
paper  production.  Any  one  of  these  systems  can 
help  you  publish  a  better-looking  newspaper— 
profitably:  the  Kodalith  Filin  Processing  System 
for  making  lith-type  negatives,  the  Kodak 
Ektamatic®  System  for  making  fast  b&w  prints, 
the  Kodak  Q-Processing  System  for  rapid 
proofing  of  page  negatives.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  more  information  about  any  of  k 
these  important  systems,  write  to 
Director  of  Photo  Press 
Sales  Development, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester.  N.Y. 

14650.  3’ 


For  the  circulation  manager, 
it's  an 

IMAGE  BUILDER 


For  the  photographers, 
it's  a 

DAY  STRETCHER 
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FEATURES  IN  READBI INTBIEST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  A4ACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARYMcGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD ...  9 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  ! 
ALL  STARS  D 
EA4MY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXies  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/ 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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How  A  Good  Editor 


Selects  His 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Seven  searching  questions  a 
sophisticated  newspaper  editor 
asks  himself  when  he  is  select¬ 
ing  features  for  his  comics 
pages  were  asked  by  I.  William 
Hill,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  cur¬ 
rent  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  and 
past  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council. 

Hill  propounded  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  talk  sponsored  by  the 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers  at  a  Seminar  of  Media 
Buyers  and  Associate  Media  Di¬ 
rectors  to  discuss  the  editorial 
aspects  of  Sunday  Comics.  Hill 
said: 

Editor's  Quandr>' 

“Here’s  what  has  to  go 
through  the  mind  of  one  editor 
as  he  sits  dowrn  to  try  to  decide 
whether  to  buy  a  proffered 
comic.  This  editor  has  a  comic 
bill  of  fare  of  about  18  features 
of  the  strip  variety  and  from 
three  to  six  one-frame  panels. 
Here  are  the  questions  he  asks 
himself : 

“1.  Does  this  comic  really  in¬ 
terest  me? 

“2.  From  what  I’ve  learned 
of  comics,  do  I  believe  this  comic 
would  interest  readers  gener¬ 
ally? 

“3.  Is  the  main  character  of 
the  new  comic  a  character  with 
some  endearing  quality,  some 
element  of  universality,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  personality  with  which  a 
reader  can  identify? 

“4.  Is  the  drawing  of  profes¬ 
sional  quality?  (This  question 
is  old-fashioned  these  days.  It’s 
an  era  of  acceptable  bad  draw¬ 
ing,  just  as  it’s  an  era  when 
Campbell  soup  labels,  affixed  to 
a  canvas,  can  constitute  a  paint¬ 
ing). 

Variety  Valuable 

“5.  Is  this  comic  in  a  category 
where  my  newspaper’s  comic 
bill  of  fare  needs  improvement? 
(Nowadays  most  readers  regu¬ 
larly  follow  only  about  six  to 
eight  comic  features.  One’s  18 
features  should  represent  as 
wide  an  appeal  as  possible  and 
an  editor  must  constantly  con¬ 
sider  the  variety  he  offers.) 

“6.  What  is  my  worst  comic 
feature,  the  one  deserving  of 
the  black  spot  if  a  good,  new 
comic  comes  along?  (An  editor 
should  alw'ays  know  this  and  he 


Comics 


gets  to  know  it  by  testing  his 
comics  constantly  and  not  tak¬ 
ing  them  for  granted.  Tastes  in 
comics  change  as  rapidly  as  the 
lengfth  of  dresses.) 

“7.  Am  I  sure  I  believe  the 
appeal  of  the  new  comic  will 
compensate  for  the  equity  of 
interest  lost  when  I  kill  some 
comic  that  I  have?  (One  thing 
people  tend  to  forget  is  that  an 
editor  can  never  gain  enough 
space  to  keep  adding  features. 
When  he  adds  one,  he  has  to 
kill  one  he’s  got.) 

“If  my  comics  don’t  help  the 
Star,  I  know  it’s  my  fault,  not 
the  fault  of  the  comics.  I  haven’t 
found  the  right  mix,  that’s  all. 
I  need  only  to  look  around  to 
see  comics  are  doing  fine.  More 
and  more  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  charitable  agencies 
are  using  comics  as  a  promo¬ 
tional  device.” 

Two  Series  Ready  on 
^Facing  the  Brink’ 

Two  separate  serializations  of 
six  articles  each  from  the 
Scribner’s  book,  “Facing  The 
Brink,”  by  Edward  Weintal, 
Newsweek  diplomatic  editor, 
and  Charles  Bartlett,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  columnist,  will 
be  distributed  to  newspapers  by 
Newsday  Specials. 

The  first  series,  “Vietnam,  the 
Unpublished  Story,”  begins 
July  16  and  the  second,  “The 
Indecisive,  Silent  Secretary” — 
a  character  study  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk — begins 
July  23. 

• 

Negroes-in-Newsroom 
Survey  Is  Under  Way 

A  survey  of  employment  of 
Negroes  on  newspaper  news 
staffs  is  being  made  by  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors.  Questionnaires  have  been 
sent  out  by  Forrest  Palmer, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican. 

Editors  are  being  asked 
whether  they  have  ever  em¬ 
ployed  a  Negro  newsman;  if  so, 
in  what  capacity;  are  they 
actively  trying  to  recruit 
Negroes  for  the  news  depart¬ 
ment,  and  “would  you  be  willing 
to  lower  your  employment  stand¬ 
ards  and  train  a  Neg;ro  applicant 
who  would  not  otherwise 
qualify?” 


Ron  Butler,  who  writes  the 
“Going  Places”  travel  column 
distributed  by  General  Features 
Corporation-Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate,  takes  his  work  seri¬ 
ously.  He  came  out  of  Arizona’s 
Superstition  Mountain  wilder¬ 
ness,  after  a  five-day  trip,  dusty, 
unshaven  and  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear.  He  was  gather¬ 
ing  first-hand  material  for  his 
column. 

Ann  Landers,  whose  colunm 
is  distributed  by  Publishers- Hall 
Syndicate  to  688  papers,  was 
honored  by  Lions  International 
for  her  work  on  behalf  of  hos¬ 
pitalized  servicemen,  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  and  her  posi¬ 
tive  guidance  to  all.  The  asso¬ 
ciation’s  international  presi¬ 
dent,  Edward  M.  Lindsey,  pre¬ 
sented  the  award  to  Miss  Lan¬ 
ders  July  6  at  the  Lions  Golden 
Anniversary  Convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Bruce  Henderson’s  weekly  col¬ 
umn,  “Impromptu,”  distributed 
to  other  newspapers  by  the 
Montgomery  Publishing  Co., 
Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  won  the 
top  award  for  columns  on  one 
topic  in  the  National  Newspaper 
Association’s  1967  contest  and 
earlier  in  the  year  won  first 
place  in  regional  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
The  NNA  judges  commented: 
“Bruce  Henderson’s  easy-to-read 
‘Impromptu’  column  shows  his 
ability  to  handle  diverse  sub¬ 
jects  with  feeling,  warmth,  hu¬ 
mor  and  good  taste,  while  put¬ 
ting  across  concrete  ideas.” 

• 

Anderson  Heads  Track 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  66, 
chairman  of  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Balmoral  Jockey  Club  and 
the  Chicago  Harness  Racing 
Association.  A  grroup  of  inves¬ 
tors,  in  a  sale  believed  to  be  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000,  acquired 
the  stock  interests.  Anderson 
has  been  an  officer  and  director 
in  Balmoral  since  1957. 

• 

Buy  Textbook  Firm 

Chicago 

Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation  has  purchased  the 
Harr  Wagrner  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  San  Francisco-based 
publisher  of  textbooks  and  sup¬ 
plemental  reading  materials 
since  1894.  Donald  E.  Skinner 
will  continue  as  president. 
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Pop  Scene  Syndicate 
explains 

The  Current  Scene. 

( In  more  ways  than  one.) 


The  Current  Scene  f 
is  Exciting.  L 

It  has  features  from  all  the  world’s 
youth  meccas. 

. .  .Written  by  all  the  person¬ 
alities  who  are  generating 
the  youth  generation.  Mary 
Quant,  The  Rolling  Stones, 
Sybil  Christopher  and  if  we 
get  lucky,  Twiggy. 


The  Current  Scene 
is  Universal. 

It  appeals  to  anyone  under  25. 
And  to  anyone  who  wishes 
he  were  under  25.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  that’s  just  about 
everybody. 


The  Current  Scene 
is  Appealing. 

It  can  turn  young  people  on  to  your 
paper. 

And  they  may  even  turn  to 
the  other  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  material.  But  at 
least  they’ll  turn  off  their 
transistor  radios  for  a  while. 


The  Current  Scene 
is  Profitable. 

It  can  bring  you  youth  oriented  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

...Those  advertisers  who’ve 
been  advertising  elsewhere. 
They’ll  follow  their  custom¬ 
ers  straight  to  the  Current 
Scene  page.  (Where  else 
would  you  go  to  advertise 
acne  cream,  Beatle  records, 
bell-bottoms  and  motor 
bikes?) 


The  Current  Scene 
is  Unique. 

It’s  a  group  of  features  under  one 
masthead. 

So  you  have  to  buy  at  least 
two  features.  (Who  ever 
heard  of  a  group  of  one?) 

But  you  can  also  subscribe 
to  any  five  features  or  all  ten 
features.  We  have  to  keep  it 
simple  because  our  book¬ 
keeper’s  away.  — . 

The  Current  Scene 
is  Free. 

You  can  run  all  10  features  without 
charge  or  obligation. 

Once.  After  that  you’ll  have 
to  buy  a  subscription.  We 
believe  in  FREE  PRESS  but 
only  up  to  a  point. 

But  the  best  way  to  explain  The  Current 
Scene  is  to  send  you  our  features  and 
rate  information.  (Don’t  forget,  there’s 
no  charge  for  running  the  sample 
features.) 


Send  to  Pop  Scene  Syndicate  Inc., 
Ill  West  57th  Street,  New  York  10019 
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By  ihowlng  a  little  art  as  well , .  , 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Putting  the  Art  Form 
Into  News  Pictures 


By  Rirk  Friedman 


Can  news  photography  be  an 
art  form?  And  if  so,  why  should 
it  be? 

Harry  Epson  Jr.,  head  (and 
only)  photographer  for  the  23,- 
576-circulation  Reno  (Nev.) 
Evening  Gazette,  says  “yes”  to 
the  first  question  and  explains 
the  why  of  the  second  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “I  feel  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  any  news  picture  is  to 
attract  as  many  readers  as  pos¬ 
sible.  And  for  that  reason  I  feel 
the  interjection  of  art  form  has 
real  value  to  news  photography. 
“Most  of  the  news  pictures  I 
/  have  seen  in  other  newspapers, 
^  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  are 
shot  with  only  one  purpose  in 
mind.  And  that’s  to  show  as 
little  creativity  on  the  part  of 
the  photographer  as  possible. 
Anyone  passing  the  scene  with 
a  camera  could  do  the  same 
thing.” 

In  Harry’s  opinion,  the  news 
photographer  is  a  pro  and  there¬ 
fore  should  do  a  little  extra  on 


the  job.  Harry  himself  tries  to 
do  that,  not  only  in  spot  news 
photos,  but  also  in  the  everyday 
nitty-gritty  assignment. 

Likes  Spot  News 

Interestingly,  his  art  form  ap¬ 
proach  complements  not  some 
way-out  mod  happenings  but 
what  he  likes  to  shoot  best — 
spot  news. 

“Spot  news  is  my  favorite 
subject,”  Harry  says.  “A  fire. 
A  train  wreck.  Storm  damage. 
After  that,  I  prefer  shooting 
something  in  which  I  have  a 
free  hand,  such  as  a  new  build¬ 
ing  going  up,  an  old  town  dy¬ 
ing — something  I  can  shoot  any 
way  I  wish.  My  third  prefer¬ 
ence  would  be  sports — particu¬ 
larly  fast  action.” 

Also  complementing  his  art 
form  approach  is  the  fact  that 
Harry  does  everything  in  the 
Gazette’s  photo  department.  As 
the  newspaper’s  whole  photo  de¬ 
partment,  he  shoots  the  pic¬ 
tures,  develops  the  film,  makes 
the  prints  and  occasionally 
writes  the  story.  Up  until  this 
year,  he  also  made  engravings. 
The  installation  of  a  zinc  plant 
at  the  paper  freed  Harry  to 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


, .  05  news  form,  you  do  attract  readers  , . . 


...  to  your  pictures. 
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automatic 
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power! 
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exemplifies  the  almost  unlimited  versatility  of  the  Nikon  F 


It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  Nikon  Electric  Motor  Drive  as  an  acces¬ 
sory  to  the  Nikon  F.  For,  when  the  two  are  joined,  an  entirely  new 
medium  emerges  —  a  medium  that  endows  its  user  with  an  ability  to 
soar  far  above  the  commonplace  in  photographic  expression. 

Rapid  sequence  photography,  time-lapse  and  motion  study  are 
among  the  more  obvious  applications  for  the  motor-equipped  Nikon 
F,  No  less  dramatic  is  the  new  scope  it  brings  to 
the  creative  aspect  of  photography.  It  frees  the 
user  from  the  mechanics  of  camera  manipulation, 
enables  him  to  capture  split-second  action,  fleeting 
expressions,  unpredictable  momentary  occurrences 
—  pictures  he  could  not  have  otherwise  obtained. 

The  motor-equipped  Nikon  F  is  an  incredible  tool. 

Battery-powered,  it  can  be  operated  in-hand  or 
remotely,  or  it  can  be  fired  by  radio  control,  inter- 


valometer,  photo-cell  relay  or  other  triggering  device.  It  advances  the 
film,  winds  the  shutter  and  makes  the  exposure,  automatically.  It  can 
be  set  to  shoot  singles  or  bursts,  or  to  fire  continuously  through  an 
entire  load  of  film  —  at  any  rate,  up  to  4  exposures  per  second. 

Even  if  you  have  no  special,  immediate  need  for  the  electric  motor 
drive,  you  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  evident 
in  its  design.  You  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  stamina 
of  the  Nikon  F  —  its  ability  to  withstand  the 
continuous  action  of  the  motor  for  thousands  of 
exposures,  and  continue  to  perform  and  respond 
with  the  smooth,  impeccable  precision  that  marked 
its  performance  with  the  very  first  roll  of  film. 

See  the  motor-equipped  Nikon  F  at  your  Fran¬ 
chised  Nikon  Dealer  today.  For  complete  details, 
write  to  Dept.  EP-7. 


NIKON  INC.  623  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  New  York.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal  9,  P.Q. 


Most  of  the  news  pictures  .  .  .  in  other  newspapers  .  .  .  are  shot  with  only 
one  purpose  in  mind  ...  to  show  as  little  creativity  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer  as  possible. 


Court  Dismisses 
Walker  Libel  Suit 

St.  Louis 

A  $2,000,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  that 
was  filed  in  1963  by  former 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  has 
been  dismissed  by  United  States 
District  Judge  Roy  W.  Harper. 

The  suit  had  charged  that  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  its 
television  station,  KSD-tv,  used 
libelous  reports  concerning 
Walker’s  participation  in  riots 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
at  Oxford  in  1962. 

Judge  Harper  sustained  a 
motion  by  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  for  a  summary  judgment 
in  a  ruling  based  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  June  12  in  favor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Harper 
said  the  Pulitizer  Publishing  Co. 
“in  an  effort  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  soon  as  possible  relied  on 
new’s  releases  furnished  by 
reputable  national  news  source.” 
The  suit  was  based  on  reports 
filed  by  the  Associated  Press  in 
which  Walker  was  said  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  rioters. 

The  Associated  Press  has  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  nullify  a  $75,- 
000  judgment  won  by  Walker 
against  the  AP  and  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Co.  of  New 
Orleans. 


Art  Form 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


devote  more  time  to  new’s  pho¬ 
tography. 

Started  in  High  School 

Epson,  32,  was  born  and 
raised  in  Reno.  He  turned  to 
photography  in  1950  when  he 
started  high  school,  working  as 
the  school  photographer  for 
three  years. 

Harry  then  spent  a  litle  more 
than  two  years  in  college,  ma¬ 
joring  in  physics  and  art,  then 
two  more  years  in  the  Navy  as 
a  radarman.  In  1961,  he  joined 
the  Reno  Newspapers  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  Since  that  time,  he’s 
won  two  California-Nevada  AP 
honorable  mention  awards;  one 
State  of  Nevada  Best  News 
Photo  of  1964  award;  and  two 
national  Minox  photo  contest 

awards  (an  honorable  mention  tract  more  readers  to  your  pic- 
and  a  second  place).  tures,”  Harry  emphasizes.  “The 

Harry,  who  calls  himself  a  pictures  will  also  be  that  much 
TOlf-taught  photographer,  earl-  better  for  it.  It  takes  a  little 
ier  this  year  enrolled  in  the  more  work  and  thought,  but  to 
Famous  Photographers  School  me,  it’s  worth  it.” 
at  Westport,  Conn,  (a  corres-  As  the  pictures  on  this  and 
pondence  course)  a  good  place  tbe  preceding  pag;e  show,  it’s 
to  pick  up  more  on  the  art  form  also  worth  it  to  the  Reno  Eve- 
side  of  news  photography.  ning  Gazette  for  better  and 

“By  showing  a  little  art  as  stronger  picture  emphasis  to 
well  as  new  form,  you  DO  at-  stop  the  readers. 


NEW  PHOTO  ENLARGER 

The  Autom  PX  is  now 
available  in  the  U.  S. 

Features  include: 

ELECTRONIC  Exposure 
Timer  with  four  dials  for 
exposures  ranging  from 
2/10  to  311  seconds. 

DIAL -READING  Return- 
to-Register  provides  easy 
record  so  any  remakes 
can  be  produced  fast 
and  accurately. 

FILTER  HOLDERS  for  full- 
size  filters  under  light 
source  and  semi-circular 
filter  carriage  under  lens 
turret. 

SEMI-AUTOMATIC  Focus¬ 
ing  Device.  Many  other 
features  including  pulsed 
xenon  light  source  or 
electronic  flash. 

Send  for  free  literature 

HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOCIATED,  INC. 

300  Park  Ave.  South 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10010 
Tel.:  (212)  ORegon  3-6260 


Aggistant  Ad  Mgr. 

Appointment  of  Lee  Petersen 
as  Buick’s  assistant  advertising 
manager  was  announced  by  R.  S. 

Withers,  general  sales  manager. 

He  replaces  Don  Hill,  who  has 
been  named  district  manager  in 
the  Kansas  City  zone. 
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Loeb  Favors 
End  of  Mail 
‘Subsidies’ 

Washington 

William  Loeb  of  Manchester, 
N.H.,  says  Congress  should  cease 
mail  “subsidies”  to  all  mana- 
zines  and  newspapers  including 
advertising  shoppers  and  circu¬ 
lars. 

Loeb,  who  publishes  several 
newspapers  in  New'  England  told 
the  House  Postal  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  that  he  sees  no 
reason  for  the  taxpayers  to  sup¬ 
port  strictly  commercial  ven¬ 
tures. 

The  publisher  said  he  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  mailing  problems 
of  shoppers  and  circulars  as 
well  as  conventional  newspapers 
because  one  of  his  firms,  at 
Bradford,  Mass.,  prints  more 
than  6  million  advertising  cir¬ 
culars  a  month  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution  by  mail. 

Loeb  said  he  also  has  pub¬ 
lished  shoppers  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  as  well  as 
being  the  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union  Leader,  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News,  Ver¬ 
mont  Sunday  News,  St.  Albans 
(Vt.)  Daily  Messenger  and 
Connecticut  Sunday  Herald. 

“I  am  willing  to  pay  the  full 
cost  to  the  government  to  de¬ 
liver  these  newspapers,”  Loeb 
said.  He  saw'  “least  excuse  of 
all  for  subsidizing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  advertising  circulars.” 

Loeb  said  the  Post  Office  is 
selling  a  service  and  “it  is  high 
time  the  post  office  stopped  sell¬ 
ing  that  service  at  a  loss.  The 
obvious  and  simple  way  to  stop 
that  loss  is  for  the  post  office 
to  charge  each  and  every  user 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  service 
it  supplies  to  that  user.” 

Possible  exceptions,  Loeb  said, 
would  be  mail  of  an  educational 
nature,  by  recognized  nonprofit 
and  charitable  institutions. 


Lorfy  Columnist 
*Man  of  the  Year* 

Cincinnati 
Betty  Donovan,  military  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Post  and  Times- 
Star,  has  been  named  Man  of 
the  Year  for  1966-67  by  the 
Marine  Corps  League.  She  is 
the  first  woman  accorded  the 
honor.  Major  Parker  Lillie 
(USMC,  ret.)  made  the  award 
presentation  “for  dedication, 
kindness  and  continuing  inter¬ 
est  in  all  servicemen  and  their 
families.” 
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reasons 


W.  (Wyn)  Austin,  President, 
Wyndham  Austin  &  Company,  Ltd. 


ly  this 
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CANADA 


is  great  ^ ^ 
WbodFIong  territory 

1  Hijjlih  SkilltMl  Ke|)rt‘s<‘iilati()ii 
14  I^rodiii'ls  and 

.*)(>  4eai*s  of  Woo<l  Floiijj  Service! 

71  (fOod  Keatons! 


From  the  easternmost  Maritime  Provinces  to  the  western  mountains  of 
British  Columbia,  craftsmen  stereotypers  throughout  Canada  rely  on 
Wood  Flong  Mats  and  Wood  Flong  service  for  their  stereotype  reproduction 
requirements  through  W5mdham  Austin  &  Company,  Limited.  From  many 
years  of  use,  they  know  Wood  Flong  quality  is  consistently  high  and  the  service 
offered  by  Wyndham  Austin  &  Company,  Limited,  is  constantly  ready, 
no  matter  how  small  the  order. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  test  Wood  Flong  mats  on  their  own  work  and 
for  those  who  would  like  good,  reliable  service,  we  have  both  products 
and  personnel  .  .  .  contact  Wyndham  Austin  &  Company,  Limited, 

315-12th  Ave.,  Richelieu,  P.  Que. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OHIco:  SBI  Fifth  Avo.,  Fhono:  MU  7-3960 

..AC  SERVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


A  dramatic  change  in  format 


Property  Tax  Curb  Defeated 


*•  —— .T  BIf  >.  MM  MM  Mil 

Budget  Waits  House  Vote 


Qje  Sacramento 'Umon 


The  old  look. 

By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  ronsultani 

Copley  International  C.orporation 

The  trend  toward  the  six-column  format  is 
growing,  and  with  reason. 

The  wider  line  of  body  type,  set  on  a  slug  in 
the  neighborhood  of  14  picas,  is  easier  and 
quicker  to  set,  easier  and  quicker  in  makeup 
and  easier  and  quicker  to  read. 

Copy  editors  also  reap  a  dividend,  because 
headlines  in  units  of  14  picas  are  easier  to 
write  and  the  head  can  do  a  better  job  of  telling 
the  story. 

And  readers  like  a  six-column  page. 

These  pages  are  from  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union,  before  and  after  the  format 
had  been  redesigned. 

Layout  of  the  old  one,  in  upper  left,  varied 
little  from  day  to  day.  The  72-point  skyline 
the  120-point  main  line  constituted  standard 
makeup  procedure.  The  preponderance  of 
heads  in  Vogue  heavy  blackened  the  page. 

The  page  is  cluttered  and  crowded,  lacking 
in  white  space.  It  contains  many  ornaments — 
a  wave  rule  around  the  picture,  boxes,  bold¬ 
face  body  type — and  many  zig-zags.  Orna¬ 
ments  make  unnecessary  work  for  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  It  takes  time  and  pains  to  fit  a  wave 
rule  around  a  piece  of  art.  The  time  and  pains 


The  new  look. 

are  wasted,  because  the  art  will  look  cleaner 
without  the  gingerbread. 

The  focal  points,  the  hot  spots  in  the  four 
corners,  lack  impact.  Nothing  could  be  done  to 
enliven  bottom  right  and  bottom  left,  because 
columns  1  and  8  each  contains  a  l-by-6  display 
ad.  The  nameplate  is  crowded  and  excessively 
busy. 

In  upper  right,  a  dramatic  change  to  the 
six-column  format,  with  a  sparkling  new  head 
dress  in  Bodoni  bold.  Bodoni  bold  was  used 
throughout  the  paper  in  the  new  design.  It’s 
not  as  black  as  Vogue,  therefore  it  is  less  clam¬ 
orous.  Yet,  it  is  vigorous,  di^ified  and  clean. 

Ornaments  are  gone.  Zig-zags  are  gone. 
Column  rules  and  cutoffs  are  gone.  Body  type 
flows  in  harmonious  rectangles.  Each  hot  spot 
is  accented  boldly  with  a  piece  of  art  or  a 
headline.  The  gingerbread  has  been  thrown 
out  of  the  nameplate,  and  now  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  stands  out  with  greater  sharpness. 

The  old  page  contained  six  jumps.  The  new 
page  has  but  one.  A  marked  reduction  in  jumps 
usually  accompanies  a  shift  to  the  six-column 
format. 

Carlyle  Reed,  publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Union,  (77,000  circulation)  reported 
reader  reaction  of  more  than  10  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  new  look.  That’s  what  all  of  us  want  to 
do — help  the  readers  to  read  the  newspaper. 
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Editor  to  Serve 
As  Ombudsman 
To  Police  Accuracy 

Louisville 

An  ombudsman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  Courier- Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times,  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  executive  editor, 
announced. 

John  Herchenroeder,  assistant 
to  the  executive  editor,  will  fill 
the  new  post  of  policing'  accur¬ 
acy  and  news  coverage  or  the 
lack  thereof. 

The  ombudsman  title  origi¬ 
nated  150  years  ago  in  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  which  appointd 
a  governmental  official  in  charge 
of  public  complaints  and  with 
power  to  do  something  about 
them. 

“In  our  case,”  said  Isaacs, 
“adopting  the  idea  is  relatively 
easy  because  we’ve  been  coming 
to  it  as  a  matter  of  evolution. 
John  Herchenroeder  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  both  sides  of  our  opera¬ 
tion,  and  he  has  been  handling 
more  and  more  reader  and  news 
source  inquiries  and  complaints 
as  time  has  gone  on.” 

Herchenroeder,  a  member  of 
the  Courier-Journal  news  staff 
since  1926,  served  as  city  editor 


for  20  years  until  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  1965. 

“There  are  few  newspapers 
in  the  land  which  have  a  news 
executive  who  was  born  in  the 
community,  who  knows  every 
neighborhood  and  countless  citi¬ 
zens  in  all  walks  of  life,  every 
one  of  whom  knows  him  to  be 
a  man  of  unquestioned  integ¬ 
rity,”  Isaacs  said. 

• 

Speck  Book  Target 
of  State’s  Attorney 

Chicago 

State’s  Atty.  John  J.  Stamos 
has  filed  suit  in  Circuit  Court 
seeking  temporary  and  perma¬ 
nent  injunctions  against  Dr. 
Marvin  C.  Ziporyn  to  bar  fur¬ 
ther  disclosures  of  his  conver¬ 
sations  with  Richard  F.  Speck, 
convicted  killer  of  eight  nurses. 

Stamos  acted  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  national  maga¬ 
zine  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Ziporyn, 
fired  from  his  job  as  psychia¬ 
trist  in  the  Cook  County  jail 
where  Speck  was  held. 

The  suit  also  contends  that 
the  doctor  has  written  and  in¬ 
tends  to  publish  a  book  about 
Speck  entitled,  “Born  to  Raise 
Hell,”  and  seeks  to  halt  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  book.  The  title 
comes  from  a  tattoo  on  Speck’s 
arm. 


3  Texas  Radio 
Stations  Sold 
For  $15  Million 

Washington 

The  largest  package  radio  sta¬ 
tion  sale  in  history — three  Texas 
stations  for  a  total  price  of  $15 
million — was  announced  here. 

Included  in  the  sale,  which 
is  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  are  one  FM  and  two 
AM  stations.  They  are  KLIF, 
Dallas,  and  KILT  and  KOST 
(FM),  Houston. 

The  largest  previous  single 
radio  transaction  involved  a 
New  York  station  at  a  price  of 
approximately  $11  million. 

Seller  of  the  Texas  properties 
is  the  McLendon  Corporation, 
owned  by  Gordon  B.  McLendon 
and  his  father,  B.  R.  McLen¬ 
don,  both  of  Dallas.  Purchaser  is 
LIN  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
a  publicly-held  company  headed 
by  Frederic  Gregg,  Jr.,  with 
headquarters  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
Blackburn  &  Co.,  media  brokers. 

Both  the  buyer  and  sellers 
own  other  broadcast  properties. 
The  McLendons  also  own  radio 
stations  in  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 


geles,  San  Francisco,  Buffalo 
and  Detroit  and  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  Pembina,  N.  Dak.  They 
have  recently  also  purchased  an 
FM  station  in  Philadelphia,  sub¬ 
ject  to  FCC  approval. 

LIN  also  owns  a  television 
station  in  Decatur,  Ill.  and  radio 
stations  in  Nashville,  Little 
Rock,  Louisville,  Shreveport  and 
Rochester.  Purchase  of  a  St. 
Louis  AM-FM  combination  by 
LIN  is  also,  now  pending  before 
the  FCC. 

In  addition  to  its  broadcast 
properties,  LIN  owns  a  number 
of  CATV  (community  antenna 
television)  systems,  a  film  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  com¬ 
pany,  a  direct  mail  advertising 
firm  and  several  other  affiliated 
businesses. 

Carter  Resigns 
As  CNF  Manager 

Glendale,  Calif. 

Winston  S.  Carter  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  director, 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation,  to  join  the  management 
group  of  the  Fullerton  (Calif.) 
Daily  News  Tribune,  effective 
Sept.  1.  He  has  been  in  the  post 
five  years.  William  D  Rich,  pres¬ 
ident,  CNF,  announced  directors 
will  meet  July  20  to  consider  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  post. 


i 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Maine  to  California — Washington  to 
Florida — Canada  to  Mexico — Lockwood 
Greene  services  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
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•  Working  Drawings  &  Specifications 
•  Qeneral  Administration  of  Project 


A  study,  modernization  or  new  facility,  a  large 
project  or  a  small  one,  Lockwood  Greene  provides 
total  professional  engineering  services. 
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Clancy,  Former  Editor, 
In  University  Office 

Athens,  Ohio 

A  former  newspaper  editor, 
John  W,  Glancy,  Athens  native 
and  graduate  of  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  assumed  duties  as 
news  editor  in  the  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  Office  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion. 

He  will  assist  James  V. 
Buchanan,  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation,  with  media  liaison. 
Douglas  P.  Geary  recently 
joined  the  Office  of  Public  In¬ 
formation  staff  as  assistant 
news  editor  from  the  Athens 
Messenger. 

During  the  last  eight  years, 
Glancy  has  worked  for  the 
Huntington  (W,  Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

He  previously  edited  the  Gal- 
lipolis  Daily  Tribune  and  the 
F airport  Harbor  Beacon. 


BOOK  CONFERENCE — While  Israeli  forces  still  were  chief,  who  had  just  been  ejected  from  Egypt.  In 
rolling  across  Arab  lands,  the  Associated  Press  de-  right  foreground  is  Assistant  General  Manager  Keith 
cided  to  produce  a  book  on  the  causes  and  effects  Fuller,  in  executive  charge  of  the  book.  Around  the 
of  the  Mideast  war.  Here,  some  of  the  writers  and  table  (from  left)  are  Jules  Loh,  Sid  Moody,  John 

jEiRRY  LiPMAN _ to  religion  editors  working  on  the  160-page  volume  confer  with  Barbour  and  Saul  Pett  of  the  Associated  Press  News- 

editor,  Stoctton  (Calif.)  Record,  Garven  Hudgins  (left  foreground),  AP  Cairo  bureau  features  staff, 

from  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Re¬ 
public.  Jerry  C.  WoRTHEN — from  dis-  (N.  H.)  Evening  Citizen — the  women’s  news  staff,  Albany 

*  *  *  play  advertising  manager  to  ad-  New  Hampshire  Brotherhood  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

Glory  Amsterdam,  publisher  vertising  director,  Bellingham  Award  of  the  National  Confer- 

of  the  Wantagh  Citizen — elected  (Wash.)  Herald.  Ed  Marroy —  ence  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
president  of  Nassau  County  now  retail  advertising  manager.  *  ♦  • 

(N,  Y.)  Press  Association.  *  ♦  •  John  J.  Foley — from  copy 

*  *  •  Mary  Kimbrough,  public  in-  desk  to  city  editor.  New  London 

Josephine  R.  Johnson,  Louis-  formation  director  of  Gardner  (Conn.)  Day.  He  replaces  Rob- 

viUe  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and  Advertising  Co.  —  named  ert  J.  Craigue,  who  has  left  the 
Times — new  chairman  of  the  women’s  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  paper.  Raymond  K.  Bordner 
Newspaper  Division  of  the  Spe-  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat.  She  is  a  and  David  L.  Carlson — from 
cial  Libraries  Association.  former  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  reporting  staff  to  copy  desk. 

*  *  *  feature  writer.  *  ♦  ♦ 

John  B.  Olson,  general  man-  *  ♦  *  Francis  L.  Dale,  publisher  of 

ager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Anne-Marie  Snellman,  Hel-  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer — an 
— elected  vicepresident  of  the  sinki  correspondent  for  the  As-  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Free  Press  Division,  Knight  sociated  Press — awarded  the  Laws  from  the  University  of 
Newspapers  Inc.  Commander’s  Cross  of  the  Ital-  Cincinnati. 

*  *  *  ian  Order  of  Stella  Solidariteta.  •  ♦  • 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  vice-  During  World  War  II  she  was  Fred  Williams,  former  Wood- 

president-development  —  elected  “Italy’s  Voice”  of  the  Finnish  son  Newspapers  group  executive 
to  board  of  directors  of  Knight  Broadcasting  Co.  — appointed  executive  director 

Newspapers  Inc.  He  also  serves  •  *  *  of  the  Leukemia  Society  of 

as  a  director  of  the  Trenton  Edward  J.  Gallagher,  editor  America  Inc.  for  the  Houston 
(N.  J.)  Times.  and  publisher  of  the  Laconia  area. 


Homer  Circle  of  Rogers,  Ark. 
— elected  president  of  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America. 


Victor  A.  Modeer,  director  of 
advertising  for  the  past  10  years 
— promoted  to  business  manager 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press. 


Stanley  Levine,  news  editor 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union — appointed  public  serv¬ 
ice  director  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Capital  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Times-Union  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News).  He  succeeds 
Charles  R.  Creamer,  who  re¬ 
tires  in  July. 


John  H.  Monahan — pro¬ 
moted  to  midwestem  advertising 
manager.  Army  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Charles  Lindbergh 
I  Stevens,  a  former  retail  adver- 
1  tising  manager  of  the  Houston 
I  (Tex.)  Post,  replaces  him  as 
j  Washington  office  manager. 


Written  with  character 
competence. .  .color. 


Wesley  B.  Keeler — from  city 
editor  to  news  editor,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union.  Albert 
S.  Clemente — city  editor.  Bern¬ 
ard  A.  ZoviSTOSKi — night  city 
editor.  Mrs.  Ellen  Scott— 
woman’s  editor.  Paul  B.  Sim¬ 
mons — Sunday  editor. 


Hazel  D.  Carr,  former  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  editor  of  the  Boston 
Record-American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser — to  the  Rowland 

Company,  public  relations 
agency,  as  women’s  features  edi-  Orville  Lomoe,  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  tor  of  the  Duluth  Herald  and 

*  *  •  News-Tribune — elected  presi- 

Lalinda  La  Motte,  a  gradu-  dent  of  Minnesota  AP  Associ¬ 
ate  of  Ohio  University — to  the  tion. 
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zette — the  Honorary  State  Advertising  Managers  Associa- 
Farmer  Degree  by  the  Future  tion. 

Farmers  of  America.  ♦  ♦  • 

♦  *  *  Carol  Morrisey,  formerly 

Jean  Sharley  Taylor — from  with  newspapers  in  Morton,  Ill. 

Uthe  Detroit  Free  Press  to  the  — to  the  staff. of  the  Manchester 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  as  edi-  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
tor  of  the  Women’s  Forum  sec-  *  ♦  • 

tion,  replacing  Reva  Berger  who  Udo  Nowak — to  the  Mont- 
l0rS  has  moved  to  Los  Angeles.  gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  news 

•  *  *  staff. 

Jack  Gates,  executive  editor  ♦  *  ♦ 

of  the  Monroe  (La.)  Morning  Ann  C.  Clark — new  addition 
k  World  and  News-Star — presi-  to  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ala- 

k  dent  of  Louisiana-Mississippi  bama  Journal  news  staff. 

■  AP  Association.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  Robert  A.  Smith,  retail  ad- 

James  H.  Carter,  former  vertising  director  of  the  Mont- 

|V  managing  editor  of  the  Gar-  gornery  Advertiser- Journal,  has 

y  dena  Valley  (Calif.)  News —  been  named  advertising  director 

m  named  associate  director  of  to  succeed  Leslie  Daughrty 

r  community  relations  for  Santa  recently  appointed  editor  and 

Monica  Hospital.  publisher  of  the  Galveston 

*  *  *  (Texas)  News. 

Ben  Maidenburg,  publisher  *  *  ♦ 

and  executive  editor  of  the  Robert  L.  Moseley  has  been 
Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal,  has  named  sales  manager  of  retail 
James  display  sales  activities  for  all 


.Abilene,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Patty  Hanks  Shelton  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Andrew  B.  Shelton 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Reporter  Publishing  Co.  The 
company  publishes  the  Abilene 
Reporter-News,  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday. 


been  named 

Rhodes  of  Ohio  to  a  nine-year  13  editions  of  the  Community 
term  as  trustee  of  the  Univer-  News'East  Side  Newspapers, 
sity  of  Akron  which  has  become  Michigan  group, 
a  state  university.  ♦  *  • 

*  •  *  James  W.  Holton.  Jr. — pro- 

Max  BrowNj  1967  Kent  State  moted  to  assistant  advertising 

University  graduate,  has  joined  director  of  the  State  and  the 
the  staff  of  Golfing  Magazine,  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record.  Carl 
New  York.  M.  Regal  succeeds  Holton  as 

♦  *  *  senior  sales  supervisor  of  the 

Leslie  Ruggles,  women's  de-  retail  advertising  department. 

partment  staff  reporter  for  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  re- 

signed  to  join  her  husband,  T||C  fllllin  IIITIFfI 
William  Kjellstrand,  in  Cleve-  1 1|[  U||||ll*ul  I  Itw 


Andrew  B.  Shelton 


lOCKISUNI  MOLINE  EUT  MOLINE  BOVENPOIT 

mve/fem 

KtmtK! 


Saul  Kupperman,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the 
Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal  for 
37  years — retired. 


^  AND  COMPANV 
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Day — now 
Observer. 
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PROMOTION 


Travel  Data  Gained 
In  Forum  Audience 


By  George  Wilt 

Since  1959,  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
have  been  sponsoring  travel 
forums.  During  that  period, 
they’ve  held  six  to  eight  a  year, 
either  in  the  Little  Theatre  of 
Worcester’s  Municipal  Auditor¬ 
ium  (seating  capacity:  900)  or 
a  nearby  high  school  that  holds 
more  than  a  thousand. 

Programs  have  featured  films, 
plus  live  entertainment,  promot¬ 
ing  local,  regional,  national  and 
foreign  travel — from  Cape  Cod 
to  the  Orient. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Worcester  newspapers  sur¬ 
veyed  the  audience  at  one  of 
the  free  Forums,  and  came  up 
with  some  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  At  a  program  a  few  months 
ago,  featuring  films  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  Expo  67,  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  about  1,000  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  envelope  con¬ 
taining  a  one-page  question¬ 
naire.  Also  included  in  the  en¬ 
velope  was  the  evening’s  pro¬ 
gram,  and  a  beachball  promot¬ 
ing  Expo  67. 

A  total  of  715  completed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  turned  in,  pro¬ 
viding  the  Telegram  and  Gazette 
with  a  wealth  of  information 
that  is  sure  to  be  useful  to  the 
papers’  travel  and  resort  adver¬ 
tisers. 

For  instance,  the  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  over  half  of  the 
Forum  audiences  are  made  up 
of  couples,  with  85%  of  the 
audience  over  35  years  of  age. 

The  tabulations  indicate  con¬ 
siderable  turnover  in  forum  at¬ 
tendance,  with  10%  stating  that 
they  were  at  their  first  forum. 
7%  stated,  however,  that  they 
had  attended  all  of  the  70 
events  sponsored  by  the  news¬ 


paper,  and  13%  stated  “almost 
all.”  The  largest  group  (15%) 
had  visited  6  to  10  of  the  pro¬ 
grams. 

When  asked  their  reason  for 
attendance,  5%  stated  they 
came  for  “entertainment  value 
only,”  while  44%  stated  they 
were  planning  a  trip  to  or 
vacation  to  place  featured  on 
the  program,  and  an  additional 
42%  said  they  were  “hoping  to 
visit  the  forum  subject.” 

When  asked  if  “T&G  Travel 
Forums  have  influenced  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  visit  somewhere,”  43% 
indicated  that  the  forums  had 
influenced  them,  and  only  3% 
said  that  the  programs  had  not 
influenced  them.  (The  question 
must  have  been  too  difficult  for 
a  whopping  54%  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.)  A  variety  of  destinations 
was  mentioned  in  the  answer 
to  this  question,  with  17%  in¬ 
dicating  plans  for  European 
travel,  10%  New  England,  11% 
Southern  U.S.,  7%  Hawaii,  and 
17%  other  U.S.,  and  16% 
Canada. 

The  survey  also  provided  in¬ 
formation  on  mode  of  travel, 
with  34%  reporting  plans  for 
air  travel,  14%  by  sea,  7%  by 
rail,  11%  by  bus,  and  34%  by 
car. 

The  survey  revealed  that  71% 
of  the  audience  uses  a  travel 
agency  when  planning  a  trip. 
And  83%  of  the  audience  re¬ 
ported  that  they  read  the  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  travel  and  resort 
pages  regularly. 

The  Forums  are  promoted 
with  small  news  story  announce¬ 
ments  and  in-paper  advertise¬ 
ments,  with  tickets  available  in 
the  new’spaper’s  front  office  the 
day  following  the  announcement. 


. . .  what  newspapers  say  about  VEC  News 
Filmstrips 

America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


USB 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  tb*  Ntu/ipuptr  Rutnlimg  Hubit 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN  S370I  608  /  836-6568 


Only  two  tickets  per  person  are 
issued,  with  the  ticket  supply 
usually  exhausted  within  an 
hour. 

The  survey  and  report  con¬ 
vert  this  popular  community 
service  activity  into  a  useful 
advertising  promotion  for  the 
travel  classification. 

*  *  * 

CHAIN — The  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  promotes  its  chain  store 
linage  with  a  greeting-card  size 
brochure.  Art  treatment  fea¬ 
tures  simple  line  drawing  of  a 
chain  in  magenta  and  black. 
Headline  is:  “Chain  Reaction 
...  to  Houston  Newspapers!” 

*  *  * 

SPECTACOLOR— The  New 
York  News  promotes  Specta- 
Color  advertising  with  a  24- 
page  tabloid  reprinting  recent 
ads  in  the  process  in  full  size 
and  color  on  every  other  page. 
Facing  the  advertisements  is 
copy  promoting  the  process,  the 
News  and  its  audience.  The  re¬ 
print  folder  also  suggests  that 
advertisers  use  SpectaColor  (1) 
to  herald  a  big  event;  (2)  to 
introduce  new  models  or  prod¬ 
ucts;  (3)  to  kick  off  a  big  cam¬ 
paign;  (4)  to  establish  package 
color  identification;  and  (5)  to 
spread  the  word  far  and  fast. 

♦  •  • 

FINLAND — A  market  bro¬ 
chure  distributed  by  Helsingin 
Sanomat,  Finland’s  national 
newspaper  (circ.  257,080  ABC), 
provides  market  data  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale.  Superimposed  on 
two-color  maps  of  the  country 
are  paragraphs  on  the  land, 
people,  households,  cities  and 
industrialization,  imports,  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  consumer  dur¬ 
ables,  education,  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  private  households.  The 
market  data  filled  four  pages. 
The  booklet  also  included  six 
pages  of  data  on  the  newspaper 
and  its  readership,  (in  Eng¬ 
lish),  in  color  panels  mortised  in 
reproductions  of  pages  of  the 
Helsingin  Sanomat. 

nun 

NEW  GENERATION— Com¬ 
ments  from  young  people  indi¬ 
cate  that  three  new  features  on 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une’s  Youth  Page,  “The  New 
Generation,”  are  enjoying  un¬ 
usual  acceptance.  The  new  fea¬ 
tures  are:  (1)  A  panel  discus¬ 
sion  made  up  of  high  school 
students,  seeking  to  obtain 
youth’s  viewpoint  on  current 
problems.  The  panel’s  remarks 
are  taped,  transcribed  and 
printed  verbatim.  Topics  have 
included  high  school  proms,  a 
teacher’s  strike,  and  youth’s 
place  in  society.  (2)  “Voice  of 
Youth”,  a  letters-to-the-editor 
column  for  young  people;  and 
(3)  a  feature  reporting  young 
people’s  unusual  occupations 
and  accomplishments. 


Teachers  Say 
Tour  is  Tops 

Stockton,  Calif, 

Teachers  describe  the  plant 
tour  of  the  Stockton  Record  as 
one  of  the  best  field  trips  avail¬ 
able  to  school  children  in  this 
diversified  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  area,  reports  Don  Reid, 
promotion  manager. 

Credit  for  much  of  this  praise 
stems  from  the  informative  ses¬ 
sion  that  precedes  each  tour  of 
the  many-times  expanded  and 
gleaming  plant,  he  believes. 

Before  the  visitors  serpentine 
through  the  structure  they  are 
shown  74  slides  and  hear  a  tape 
recording  explaining  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  in  every  department. 

This  method  provides  under¬ 
standing,  is  much  better  than 
shouted  explanations  during  the 
tour  and  is  less  disruptive  for 
Record  workers,  he  reports. 

The  slides  prepared  by  Fred 
Ferry,  photographer,  and  the 
booklet  which  is  presented  to 
each  visitor  are  now  being  up¬ 
dated. 

Tours  are  provided  on  teacher 
requests  as  desired.  Newspapers 
are  distributed  to  all  schools  in 
the  Record’s  ABC  area.  The 
Record  has  now  become  a  class¬ 
room  book  for  summer  school 
as  well  as  during  the  regular 
terms. 

Homemaking  classes  use  the 
papers  in  learning  how  to  de¬ 
velop  shopping  lists  from  ads, 
young  financiers  study  stock 
lists  and  history  and  current 
events  uses  are  common.  Some 
even  turn  up  in  papier-mache 
figures.  The  Record’s  only  re¬ 
striction  is  that  the  papers  may 
not  be  taken  home. 

• 

‘Playback’  Service 
Added  for  Women 

Chicago  i 

Chicago’s  American  has  ex-  : 
panded  its  coverage  of,  and  rfr 
emphasized  its  appeal  to,  women  ‘ 
with  an  “Action  Line”  for  : 
them. 

The  feature,  called  “Play¬ 
back”,  is  patterned  after  “The 
Action  Line”,  which  draws  more 
than  100,000  telephone  calls 
and  20,000  letters  a  year  from 
readers. 

Playback  is  included  in  » 
greatly  expanded  Sunday 
women’s  section. 

Stuart  List,  publisher,  said 
the  expansion  of  the  Americaa!! 
women’s  department  staff,  with 
the  addition  of  16  columns  <rf 
women’s  news  and  features  is 
the  Sunday  paper,  is  in  lin* 
with  the  newspaper’s  traditional 
policy  of  appealing  to  the  womei 
reader. 
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CLASSROOM  IN  NEWSROOM 


Teens’  ‘Op’  Program 
Runs  All  Year  Long 

By  Warren  Lerude 

Reno  curacy!”  is  almost  an  under- 
The  Reno  Evening  Gazette  is  statement  during  the  students’ 
turning  its  newsroom  into  a  briefings  by  editors  before  their 
classroom  12  months  out  of  the  work  begins  to  go  to  the  news- 
year  to  meet  the  challenge  of  paper’s  23,200  subscribers, 
recruiting  youngsters  for  the  “The  intern  program  stirred 
newspaper  business.  jj^y  interest  in  journalism  tre- 

From  June  until  September,  niendously  and  I  was  hooked,” 
nine  junior  and  senior  high  explains  29  -  year  -  old  Dean 
school  students  are  working  two  Smith,  now  a  reporter  covering 
days  a  week  learning  how  to  state  government  for  the  Ga- 
gather  and  write  the  news.  They  ^ette  and  its  sister  newspaper, 
are  participant  in  the  Teemage  the  morning  Nevada  State  Jour- 
Opportunity  Program  (TOP),  the  state  capital,  Carson 

which  is  designed  to  give  bright  city.  Smith  got  “hooked”  on  his 
youngrsters  insights  to  carers.  hj.gt  intern  in  1965 

In  September,  a  Boy  Scout  ^hen  an  editor  told  him  to  call 
Explorer  Unit  will  be  organized,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Fourteen  high  school  juniors  q^i^  him  about  his  views  on  the 
and  seniors  interested  in  news-  John  Birch  Story.  It  turned 
paper  careers  will  meet  at  the  ij^to  a  banner  headline  story,  ap- 
Gazette  newsroom  for  a  three-  pearing  under  Smith’s  byline. 


hour  session  every  two  weeks.  ...  ,  .  .  .  . 

Another  former  intern,  Patri- 

‘Act  Like  Reporters!’  cia  Rogero,  25,  tells  how  the 

„  ,  ...  T  program  gave  her  a  foundation 

From  September  until  June,  taken  her  successfully 

five  to  ten  s^ior  students  at  through  jobs  on  the  Gazette  as 


the  Alfred  L.  Higginbotham  De¬ 


partment  of  Journalism  at  the  3^.^0015,  government  and  courts: 
University  of  Nevada  spend  one  , 


day  a  week  at  the  Gazette. 


reporters.  In  turn,  they  are  ad¬ 
vised  they  will  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  reporters,  including 


on  Page  1. 


ANDREW  SEWELL,  21,  University  of  Nevada  journalism  student 
and  summer  staff  reporter  for  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette,  shows 
proof  of  news  story  to  Janet  Winston,  16,  a  Reno  High  School 
student  working  at  the  newspaper  from  June  until  September  in 
the  Teen-age  Opportunity  Program.  Sewell  came  to  the  Gazette 
through  the  university-Gazette  intern  program.  (Photos  by  Harry 
Upson.) 


regular  reporter  covering 


‘You  get  the  practical  aspects 


All  the  students  are  advised  journalism.  You  put  into 
by  Gazette  editors  to  forget  the 

fact  that  they  are  students  when  ^ouding  in  textbwks  and  what 
they  enter  the  newsroom.  They  professors  have  been  tell- 

are  told  to  dress  and  act  like 


Continental  Quiz 
The  students  aren’t  the  only 


the  chance  to  write  the  local  persons  who  learn  from  the  var- 
news  stories  of  the  day  that  ious  programs  at  the  Gazette, 
appear  under  banner  headlines  Reporters,  photogpraphers,  desk- 


men  and  editors  are  constantly 


With  that  opportunity,  they  kept  on  their  toes  by  questions 
are  advised,  comes  responsibil-  of  probing  students  who  want 
ity.  “Accuracy!  Accuracy!  Ac-  to  learn  why  the  newspapermen 

and  women  do  what  they  do. 
The  students  accompany  re¬ 
porters  on  their  beats.  They  sit 
in  with  editors  on  the  city  and 
telegraph  desks.  They  discuss 
policy  and  news  judgment  with 
the  news  editor.  They  watch 
deskmen  crop  photographs  and 
inquire  how  the  photographer 
grot  the  picture  that  ends  up  on 
Page  1. 

The  result  is  a  continual  quiz 
facing  professionals  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  newsroom  and  an  ever 
present  flow  of  answers  prompt- 
ing  the  newspapermen  and  wom- 
UM  WHEELER.  I5,  a  High  School  en  to  stay  on  top  of  their  own 
.  typawrifar,  gets  coach-  ideas  and  giving  them  a  good 

x**i!r**  what  the  teen-aged  gen- 

i<>«null*m  elation  is  interested  in  when  it 

for  fha  Rano  Evening 

GazaHe.  “We  polish  and  refine  skills 
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they’ve  learned  on  campus  and 
are  anxious  to  hire  the  top  pros¬ 
pects,”  explains  Rollan  D.  Mel¬ 
ton,  publisher  of  the  Gazette 
and  Journal. 

Teachers  find  the  Gazette 
available  for  a  classroom,  too, 
as  they  attend  special  newspa- 
per-in-the-classroom  sessions  at 
which  they  are  addressed  by  re¬ 
porters,  photographers,  desk- 
men  and  editors  as  well  as 

Editor  Advocates 
Scholarship  Plan 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

A  scholarship  program  to 
train  journalists  in  democracy 
as  a  weapon  against  Commun¬ 
ism  in  Latin  America  was  sug¬ 
gested  here  last  week  by  a 
Nicaraguan  newspaper  editor. 

Luis  H.  Pallais,  editor  of 
Novedades,  Managua,  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  press  seminar  for 
Central  American  and  Pana¬ 
manian  editors  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  hit  upon  this  idea: 

“Take  Journalism-inclined 
high  school  graduates  from  each 
of  the  21  Latin  American  re¬ 
publics,  give  them  four-year 
scholarships  to  a  university  in 
the  United  States  with  a  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  and  then  let  them 
return  home  as  journalists. 

“You  would  have  someone 
always  fighting  for  the  United 
States — always  fighting  Com¬ 
munism  because  of  his  own  con¬ 
viction,”  he  said. 

Pallais  figures  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000  per  student  a  year.  On 
the  basis  of  84  individuals  (21 
persons  for  four  years),  the 
scholarship  project  would  cost 
$250,000. 


printers  and  advertising  men. 
That  program,  launched  last 
spring,  drew  31  teachers  from 
Reno  area  schools.  University 
journalism  professors  filled  them 
in  on  theory  and  newspapermen 
explained  the  practical  aspects 
of  newspapering,  all  with  the 
aim  at  helping  them  inspire 
their  students  toward  careers  in 
journalism. 


Noting  it  would  be  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  jet  fighter  (the 
cheapest  U.S.  jet — the  F-105 — 
costs  $1.5  million),  Pallais  said, 
“That  would  be  quite  an  invest¬ 
ment.” 

There  are  10  Nicaraguans 
now  studying  at  the  University 
of  Moscow  under  full  scholar¬ 
ships,  Pallais  said.  The  Russians 
take  top  students  in  low  income 
brackets  and  offer  them  scholar¬ 
ships. 

“This  is  probably  true  in 
other  Latin  American  countries, 
too,”  Pallais  said.  “And  you 
can’t  convince  me  they  are  not 
returning  Communist-indoctrin¬ 
ated.” 

Pallais  is  a  graduate  of  Notre 
Dame  University. 

Opinion  was  widespread  among 
participants  that  the  four-day 
press  seminar  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  editors  should  be 
repeated  annually. 

Kenneth  Smith  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  El  Salvador  representing 
the  sponsoring  Esso  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  South  America,  said 
the  editors  appeared  to  be  “ex¬ 
tremely  happy”  with  all  aspects 
of  the  program. 

The  seminar  was  held  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  University’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications. 
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Partners  in  production  they 
are  . . .  Monarch  and  Inter¬ 
typesetter.  The  Monarch® 
linecaster  is  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer  regardless  of  what 
operating  unit  runs  it.  But 
teamed  with  the  Intertype¬ 
setter  operating  unit  you 
have  an  unbeatable  pair. 

Going  steady  is  right . . . 
with  the  Monarch  never 
given  a  moment’s  rest  be¬ 
cause  the  Intertypesetter 
isn’t  wasting  cycle  time  on 
shift  code  signals  and  is 
zipping  through  tape  feeds 
and  rubouts  at  five  times 
normal  speed. 

The  Monarch  and  the  In¬ 
tertypesetter  were  made  for 
each  other.  Together  they’ll 
give  you  unmatched  “Up 
Time”  production.  Ask  your 
Intertype  representative  for 
facts  or  write  us  for  details. 


INTERTYPE 


A  division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 
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Baker  Record  System 
Watches  Production 


Since  1935  the  Couner- 
Joumal  and  Louisville  Times 
have  operated  with  production 
record  systems  which  are  based 
on  the  premise  that  time-not- 
accounted-for  (lost  time)  costs 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Today  it’s  the  Baker  System 
that’s  in  use;  named  for  its  de¬ 
veloper,  Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  who  improved 
on  the  earlier  system  devised  by 
the  late  Taylor  McPherson. 

Dick  Borghi,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers,  gave 
details  of  the  system  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Kansas  City. 
Some  highlights  from  his  report, 
telling  how  management  uses 
the  formulas  to  forecast  and 
budget,  follows: 


The  budget  is  based  on  an 
advertising  department  forecast 
of  the  volume  of  advertising  for 
the  four-week  period  in  question. 
The  advertising  volume,  together 
with  the  news  requirements,  de¬ 
termine  the  size  of  paper  budget. 
Each  department  head  receives 
this  size  of  paper  budget.  His 
job  is  to  project  his  manpower 
needs  for  that  period  as  well  as 
any  expenditures  he  thinks  he 
will  have.  The  controller’s  office 
co-ordinates  this  information 
and  submits  it  to  top  manage¬ 
ment. 

Changes  are  accounted  for  in 
a  separate  budget  explanation 
after  the  accounting  period  has 
passed.  And  cost  changes  must 
be  accounted  for  when  they  are 
either  under  the  budget  as  well 
as  when  they  are  over  the 
budget. 

The  second  major  function  of 
a  record  system  for  cost  control 
is  its  role  in  justifying  new  pro¬ 
cedures  and  new  equipment.  So 
called  “blue-sky”  ideas  must  be 
tempered  not  only  by  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  present  costs  but  also 
of  probable  future  costs. 


Committed  to  Change 


In  the  last  10  years  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  has  made  a  rather 
deep  commitment  to  change,  by 
traditional  newspaper  standards. 
It  all  started  in  the  Composing 
Koom  about  1956  and  spread  to 
onr  other  production  depart¬ 
ments. 

Because  the  basis  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  records  was  the  individ- 
®*1,  with  his  function-time  card 
•od  productivity  recorded  in 
keystrokes,  total  lines,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  per  hour  and  similar 
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data,  we  can  always  make  a 
comparison  with  past  perform¬ 
ance.  We  know  what  each  man 
was  doing  before  we  introduced 
photocomposition;  and  we  know 
what  he  is  doing  now  that  photo¬ 
composition  is  here. 

In  this  w’ay,  the  record  system 
becomes  a  tool  of  supervision.  It 
can  reveal  the  weakness  of  any 
operation.  In  this  way,  it  gives 
supervisors  an  opportunity  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  where 
those  efforts  can  do  the  most 
good.  It  also  allows  him  to  look 
back  and  see  where  peak  loads 
occurred  during  any  season  of 
the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  IBM  mark 
sense  cards  which,  by  the  way, 
are  used  in  our  Stereotype  De¬ 
partment  and  Press  Room  also 
for  payroll  purposes,  we  keep 
daily  records  starting  with  a 
page  flow  record  w’hich  indi¬ 
cates  the  flow  from  Engraving 
to  Composing  to  Stereotype  and 
then  to  our  Press  Room. 

In  addition  to  the  flow  report 
we  have  a  composite  report  that 
covers  the  highlights  on  a  sched¬ 
uled  versus  actual  time  basis. 
This  report  goes  to  our  editors 
and  general  management. 


Production  Flow 


In  the  case  of  the  Composing 
Room  the  information  includes 
in  addition  to  the  time  that  each 
page  is  released  to  the  Stereo¬ 
type  Department,  the  number  of 
actual  forms  delivered  on  that 
shift. 


Our  stereotype  flow  form  indi¬ 
cates  the  time  which  all  pages 
were  moulded  and  when  the  last 
page  was  released  from  the  floor 
to  the  Press  Room.  The  total 
number  of  casts  are  also  in¬ 
cluded. 


REPORTS  from  the  ANPA/RI 
PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 


time  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
pressman-in-charge  whose  com¬ 
ments  are  later  placed  on  the 
Press  Room  report. 

We  keep  very  close  records  on 
our  tape  punching  operation,  for 
example.  Each  man  is  graphed 
daily.  If  the  trend  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  downward,  the  man  is  in¬ 
terviewed  by  his  foreman.  Often 
we  find  problems  we  didn’t  know 
about  and  couldn’t  have  known 
about  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances. 


Photocomp  Record 


Our  Photon  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1956.  We  are  now  100% 
photocomposition  and  have  been 
for  quite  a  few  years.  In  1956 
we  had  9,185  produced  (original 
set)  pages  of  display  advertising 
compared  to  11,931.7  in  1966  or 
an  increase  workload  of  29.9%. 
We  produced  the  pages  in  1966 
with  greater  efficiency  and  less 
time  than  we  did  in  1956.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  hours  per 
produced  ad  page  now  are  close 
to  49%  of  what  it  was  then. 
This  increase  in  efficiency  can  be 
attributed  to  excellent  super¬ 
vision,  new  equipment,  new  pro¬ 
cedures  and  the  attitude  and 
ability  of  the  men  toward 
making  the  system  really  work. 

The  total  time  spent  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  the  information  for 
our  various  reports — and  these 
include  the  budgets,  page  flow 
records  and  individual  charts — 
amounts  to  an  average  of  20 
hours  of  accounting  department 
time;  20  hours  of  Composing 
Room  clerical  time  and  10  hours 
of  production  administrative 
clerical  time  for  any  given  week. 


Our  Press  Room  report  indi¬ 
cates  the  presses  that  we  are 
running,  the  folder  and  the  units 
involved,  the  number  of  pages, 
the  makeovers  and  when  the 
starter  was  received  on  each 
edition,  w’hen  the  press  started 
and  when  the  press  was  off  and 
the  running  time  in  hours  and 
minutes,  the  press  count,  spoils, 
net  press  production  and  number 
of  breaks.  We  also  indicate 
other  information  on  this  report, 
such  as  type  of  color  ads, 
SpectaColor,  hi-fi’s,  tabloids  or 
special  sections  that  are  run¬ 
ning.  In  addition  to  this  infor¬ 
mation  the  Press  Room  submits 
a  complete  rundown  of  all  down¬ 
time  and  the  cause  of  the  down¬ 
time  on  each  press.  The  record¬ 
ing  and  explanation  of  down¬ 


DATA  TRANSMISSION 


try  the  opportunity  to  offer  new 
information  retrieval  and  dis¬ 
semination  services  to  the  public. 
The  old  campaign  cry  of  “a 
chicken  in  every  pot”  and  “a 
car  in  every  garage”  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  “a  data  display 
in  every  home”  and  “a  Tele¬ 
printer  in  every  office.” 

A  list  of  27  data  gathering 
and  transmission  equipment 
vendors  can  be  secured  from 
Business  Publications  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.,  100  E.  42nd  St.,  New' 
York,  N.  Y.  The  list  contains  a 
description  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  terminal  equipment  spe¬ 
cifications  and  approximate 
prices.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
exact  item  you  desire,  you  can 
ask  the  vendor  to  supply  addi¬ 
tional  engineering  to  particular¬ 
ize  the  terminal  for  your  opera¬ 
tion.  Many  vendors  thrive  on  the 
engineering  challenges  that  are 
presented.  Some  even  make  a 
profit. 


Gleaned  from  the  reports  to 
the  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  at  Kansas 
City: 


FASTER  ETCHING 


Paul  Sternberger  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  advised: 

High  speed  data  transmission 
today  can  be  compared  to  the 
computer  industry  in  the  year  of 
1956.  Currently  it  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  with  a  vast  marketing 
potential  to  serve  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry.  Data 
communications  services  will  al¬ 
low  organizations  to  share 
sophisticated  central  computing 
facilities  that  previously  w’ere 
uneconomical  on  an  independent 
single  user  basis. 

The  use  and  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  data  communications 
will  permit  the  publishing  indus- 


Improvements  in  the  Dowetch 
Process,  a  powderless  process 
(no  “dragon’s  blood”  or  burning 
in)  developed  a  few  years  ago 
for  magnesium  and  zinc  photo¬ 
engravings,  were  described  by 
Golden  L.  Faris,  production 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News.  An  excerpt  from 
his  paper  follows: 

It  is  difficult  and  expensive 
for  newspapers  to  add  engraving 
equipment.  The  equipment  and 
plumbing  are  expensive ;  the 
acid-resistant  room  that  is  re¬ 
quired  and  lack  of  floor  space 
in  most  newspapers  made  it 
mandatory  that  the  Dowetch 
process  be  made  much  more  pro¬ 
ductive  to  produce  the  loads  that 
are  resulting  from  the  increased 
use  of  photocomposition.  The 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  entirely  new  etching 
bath  chemistry  and  has  found 
that  the  time  to  etch  a  plate  is 
cut  by  an  average  of  40  percent 
over  the  present  speeds  of  etch¬ 
ing  either  magnesium  or  zinc. 

A  combination  plate  etched  to 
0.035  previously  took  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  15  minutes;  the  new 
Dowetch  powderless  etching 
process  reduces  this  time  to  9 
minutes.  This  will  result  in 
many  newspapers  being  able  to 
process  40  percent  more  flats 
through  existing  engraving 
facilities  without  the  purchase 
of  anv  new  equipment  or  major 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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NEW  NEWSPAPER 
EAGLE  OFFSET 
PLATES 

&  CHEMICALS  by 


BRUSH  GRAINED, 
WIPE-ON  PLATES 


Premium  Quality 
at  Economical  Prices 


SENSITIZER 

SOLUTION 

WIpe-On 
Plate  Sensitizer 


VlTA-LACQUER 

One-Step  Developer 


OENSI-GUM 

Desensitizinc 
Gum  Etch 

Vita-blue 

FOUNTAIN 

SOLUTION 

Fountain  Solution 
fiaquirinc  No  Gum 

PPR-GUM 

10*  Be.  Plata  and 
Press  Ready  Gum 


Superior  Cleaner 
Rajuvenator 
For  Blankets 


IMPERIAL. 

METAL  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Ctllcaan  eoooo  •  PtltlKdelpIlla  10134 

New  York  10007 


GENTLEMEN: 

Wa  art  intarastad  in  Imparial's  naat  EAGLE 
Offsat  nalat  and  Chamicalt  Plaasa  arranga  for 
an  in-our-plant  damonstration. 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


Faster  Etching 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


I  modification  to  the  engraving 
plant. 

ANPA  Research  Center  tests 
show  the  chemistry  to  be  uni¬ 
form  and  to  give  consistently 
high  quality  engravings.  A  field 
test  at  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  has  confirmed  the  ANPA 
Research  Center  findings  under 
actual  production  conditions. 

The  new  high-speed  chemistry 
can  be  used  in  recently  installed 
engraving  machines  now  util¬ 
izing  Dowetch  powderless  etch 
chemicals  without  modifications. 

,  It  can  also  be  used  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  older  engraving  machines 
but  they  will  require  the  addi- 
'  tion  of  refrigeration  equipment. 
Specific  information  on  any 
modification  required  to  a  news¬ 
paper’s  engraving  machinery 
can  be  obtained  from  Robert 
Patsko,  Master  Sales  &  Service 
Company,  Mathers  Road  and 
;  Railroad  Avenue,  Ambler,  Pa., 
19002.  The  request  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  engraving 
machine  numbers. 

Chemicals  for  the  new  powder- 
I  less  etching  process  are  now 
available  directly  from  the  Dow 
I  Chemical  Company  at  Midland, 

'  Michigan. 

*  *  * 

ELECTRONIC  MAINTENANCE 

Remember  when  “space  age” 
was  a  cliche  of  science  fiction 
i  and  you  could  solve  a  paper  roll 
;  conveyor  with  a  one-page  elec- 
I  trical  schematic  and  a  voltage 
!  tester? 

Robert  M.  Gallun  of  the  Mil- 
j  waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
i  Sentinel  told  how  times  and 
things  have  changed  in  the 
maintenance  department.  He 
said,  in  part: 

Today,  the  roll  conveyor  prob¬ 
lem  needs  a  ten-page  schematic, 
a  five-pound  service  manual  and 
an  oscilloscope.  Even  the 
weather  gets  into  the  act — 
lightning  disturbs  power  sys¬ 
tems  and  upsets  electronic  logic 
with  some  very  illogical  results. 
Computers  may  even  goof  be¬ 
cause  the  publisher’s  air  condi¬ 
tioner  started  at  the  wrong  time. 

Cleaning  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  usually  is  a  minor  func¬ 
tion,  if  the  equipment  fits  the 
environment.  Problems  are  mini¬ 
mum  with  a  clean  ventilation 
source.  You  may  have  air  filters 
to  check.  You’ll  learn  by  experi¬ 
ence  how  often  to  clean.  Where 
cleaning  chores  are  excessive, 
use  some  feedback  to  Planned 
Projects  for  possible  upgrading. 

Inspection  catches  trouble  in 
the  formative  stage.  Terminals 
and  lugs  are  always  suspect,  as 
are  sockets  and  connectors.  Look 
for  signs  of  overheating — leak¬ 


ing  electrolytic  capacitors  will 
eventually  cause  trouble;  so  will 
resistors  located  too  close  to  heat- 
sensitive  devices.  If  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  modular  or  drawout,  it 
is  an  advantage.  Remember,  you 
should  have  considered  this  for 
new  equipment.  Don’t  worry 
about  solid  state  components  or 
vacuum  tubes  now;  there  isn’t 
much  to  see. 

Testing.  Don’t  get  involved  in 
extensive  work  along  with  clean¬ 
ing  and  inspection.  Component 
testing  usually  involves  instru¬ 
ments.  You  don’t  want  to  load 
down  your  Preventive  Mainte¬ 
nance.  If  Trouble  and  Repair 
history  indicates  a  periodic  ap¬ 
proach,  it  may  be  better  handled 
separately. 

*  *  * 

DIRECT  PLATE  PRINTING 

What  newspapers  will  be 
doing  to  improve  color  printing 
was  suggested  by  Fred  Paul  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’. 

In  the  very  near  future  all  of 
us  will  have  to  do  something 
very  radical  to  improve  the  over¬ 
all  quality  of  ROP  Color  print¬ 
ing,  if  we  want  to  keep  national 
color  advertising.  Competition 
from  color  tv  and  magazines 
will  force  us  to  do  a  better  job 
if  we  want  to  keep  our  share  of 
the  business. 

Many  of  us  are  using  the  new 
AdPro  inks  which  have  been 
introduced  by  the  ANPA  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  This  was 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  because  now  we  do 
have  the  hues  which  enable  us  to 
do  a  good  job  in  four  color  print¬ 
ing  and  a  much  better  job  than 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  do  in 
using  only  three  colors.  Now 
that  all  of  us  are  getting  more 
familiar  with  handling  the 
stronger  hues,  I  believe  a  second 
major  step  will  be  taken. 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  and  the  Sta-Hi 
Company  are  developing  equip¬ 
ment  that  reproduces  thin  plas¬ 
tic  plates.  'They  resemble  en¬ 
gravings  and  can  be  mounted 
on  either  saddles  or  to  shims  or 
tympans  of  one  type  or  another. 
These  plates  are  very  precise 
and  will  reproduce  color  work  of 
all  types  very  accurately  and  in 
near  perfect  register. 

If  one  could  look  into  the 
future  through  some  crystal  ball, 
I  don’t  think  he  would  have  too 
much  difficulty  seeing  our  large 
agencies  sending  out  this  type 
of  material  in  lieu  of  mats  to  all 
of  the  newspapers  that  might  be 
participating  in  a  color  cam¬ 
paign.  This  type  of  material  can 
be  reproduced  rather  inexpen¬ 
sively. 

Certainly  with  all  newspapers 
in  a  given  campaign  using  the 
identical  plates,  without  subject¬ 
ing  them  to  shrinkage  or  any  of 
the  other  processes  that  do  tend 


to  distort  the  color  work  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  the  over-all  campaign 
should  be  more  consistent  and 
our  advertisers  should  obtain 
more  uniform  and  pleasing  re¬ 
sults  from  all  of  the  papers 
involved. 

Today,  the  machines  which 
produce  the  plastic  plates  are 
very  expensive  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  newspapers  as  far 
as  producing  their  own  material 
is  concerned.  I  would  not  at  all 
be  surprised  if  some  of  the 
larger  agencies,  or  perhaps  a 
color  service  for  the  agencies, 
would  purchase  a  machine  or 
machines  of  this  type  and  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  agencies,  the  neces¬ 
sary  material  which  could  be 
sent  to  the  newspapers  involved. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  the 
newspapers  would  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  saddles  on  which  to 
mount  this  material,  or  even  in 
more  advanced  stages  should 
wrap  around  printing  become  a 
reality,  the  newspapers  would 
have  to  equip  their  presses  with 
the  necessary  cylinders,  form 
roller  arrangements  and  tym¬ 
pans  (or  metal  shims  if  you 
prefer  to  call  them  that). 

«  * 

QUICK  STOCK  TABLES 

What  is  being  done  to  speed 
up  the  setting  of  stock  market 
quotations  and  other  tables  in 
newspapers? 

A  look  into  equipment  that  is 
being  developed  was  described  by 
James  P.  Walsh,  production  en¬ 
gineer  in  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Department : 

There  are  approximately  480 
newspapers  that  receive  the  As-  i 
sociated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  computerized  stock 
market  tables.  These  stock  trans¬ 
actions  are  transmitted  through 
the  day  at  specific  intervals. 

A  newspaper’s  productivity  in 
setting  the  stock  market  tables, 
in  effect,  is  limited  only  by  the  < 
number  of  linecasting  machines 
it  has.  Until  a  year  ago,  there 
were  three  newspapers  that  pro¬ 
duced  their  stock  tables  using 
hand  type  composition.  There 
were  approximately  18  “stock 
clerks”  that  read  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice  tape  all  day  and  noted  the 
changes  on  each  and  every  trans¬ 
action. 

At  certain  intervals  of  the  day 
(Edition  changes)  each  clerk 
would  call  the  high,  low  and 
last  quotation,  including  the  net 
change  for  each  stock  transac¬ 
tion  to  two  printers.  Thus,  ap¬ 
proximately  55  men  were  needed 
to  produce  a  complete  stock  list¬ 
ing.  The  stock  tables  were  so 
broken  down  that  each  printer 
had  about  150  lines  on  his  gal¬ 
ley.  As  each  change  was  called  j 
out,  the  printer  using  a  tweezer,  | 

(Continued  on  page  44)  I 
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These  leading  newspapers  are  among  the  many  users  of  Auto-Controlled  Elektrons: 


Baltimore  Sun 

Baton  Rouge  Capitol  City  Press 
Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Tribune 
Dallas  Southwest  Typographic 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 


Fort  Worth  Star 
Indianapolis  Star 
Jacksonville  Publishing  Co. 
Lancaster  Newspapers 
Miami  Herald 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Times 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 
San  Jose  Northwest  Publishing  Co. 
San  Juan  (P.  R.)  El  Mundo 
San  Mateo  Times 

Shreveport  Newspaper  Production  Co. 
Tampa  Tribune 


FULLY- AUTOMATED 


We  call  it  the  ACE  (for  Auto-Controlled  Elektron) 
and  it’s  the  most  advanced  linecasting  machine 
in  the  world.  It  eliminates  or  reduces 
routine  tasks  such  as  machine  monitoring, 
collation  and  assembly,  and  workload  distribution. 
The  ACE  is  part  of  the  family  of  Elektron  Linotypes 
built  by  the  originator  of  linecasting  machines: 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  Talk  with 
your  Mergenthaler  Production  Engineer  about  an 
Elektron  tailored  to  your  individual  requirements. 


SLEKTRON  — The  World's  Fastest  Selling  Typesetter 


Mergenthaler 


_  ,  _  ^  _  Manufacturers  now  are  offering  combination  plate  that  previous-  2.  Increased  engravi: 

jJUlCK  iStOCKS  photo  units  that  will  produce  ly  took  15  minutes  to  etch  now  3.  The  cost  of  phot 

^  .  this  copy  and  other  material  at  takes  approximately  9  minutes  tion  supplies,  < 

{Continued  from  page  40)  variable  speeds.  to  make.  Greater  reductions  in  etc.,  would  be  an 

picked  out  the  incorrect  pieces  of  One  offers  equipment  in  the  time  can  P  atterned  by  using  pense. 

type  and  inserted  the  correct  70  to  80  newspaper  lines  per  a  very  light  halftone  screen  tint  4.  The  possibility  oi 
number  or  fraction  from  a  small  minute,  the  other  in  the  range  of  over  the  stock  page  copy  in  a  must  be  also  reflet 
monotype  case.  600  to  1,000  lines  per  minute,  camera.  This  system  will  require  It  is  my  belief  that  t 

The  new  computer  system  used  The  cost  of  this  equipment  being  approximately  th^  minutes  teges  outweigh  the 

by  the  AP  and  UPI  transmits  rather  expensive  can  not  justify  with  the  Dowetch  Process.  tages.  Many  readers  1 

the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  stock  market  typesetting  alone,  I  would  briefly  like  to  list  getting  more  and  mo 

tables  in  less  than  6  minutes,  but  if  used  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  advantages  of  using  tomed  to  turning  to 

Out  of  1  715  stock  listings  on  the  other  composing  room  functions,  a  computerized  high-speed  photo  market  page  first,  evi 
Big  Board,  the  average  daily  such  as  computerized  classified  unit  for  the  stock  market  tables  reading  ^e  national, 
trading  is  approximately  1,450  and  display  advertising,  tv  pro¬ 
listings.  The  American  Ex-  grams,  special  sections,  supple- 

change  with  1,204  stocks,  will  ments,  etc.,  it  is  possible  in  the 

transmit  approximately  910  av-  future  to  justify  this  high  capi- 

erage  daily  stock  listings  in  ap-  tul  expenditure, 
proximately  314  minutes.  Since  These  high  speed  photocompo- 


FINE  SCREEN  FOR  COLOR 

“At  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
we  are  convinced  that  the  use  of 
finer  screens  from  stereotype 
plates  is  practical  and  does  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  whereby  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color  can  be  substan¬ 
tially  improved.” 

That  was  the  windup  to  a 
talk  by  Joseph  G.  Elliott  Jr.  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  in 
which  he  described  the  progress 
being  made  away  from  the  old 
standard  of  75-line  screen  and 
up  to  133-line  screen.  He  said, 
in  part: 

When  Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor 
appeared  on  the  scene,  our  Sales 


5.  Greater  flexibility  in  per¬ 
forming  more  smoothly, 
various  composing  room 
functions  at  edition  time 
where  deadlines  have  to  be 
met  and  more  flexibility  in 
handling  advanced  copy. 

6.  This  system  would  provide 
sufficient  capacity  to  handle 
future  needs  should  lineage 
increase. 

There  are  disadvantages  to 
this  system,  to  name  a  few: 

1.  High  capital  investment. 


for  solving 
mat  problems 

a  BEVERIDGE 


beats 

computers 


We’ll  admit  computers  can  do  amazing 
things,  but  we  doubt  if  they  can  solve  mat 
problems.  Shallow  molding,  distortion, 
poor  halftone  reproduction  and  question¬ 
able  printing  may  stem  from  equipment 
handling  procedures,  personnel  problems 
or  the  quality  of  the  mats  you’re  using.  Get 
at  the  root  of  these  mat  difficulties.  Have  a 
Visual  In-Plant  Demonstration  and  witness 
how  Beveridge  Mats  free  you  from  annoy¬ 
ing  problems. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


For 
Syndicates 

Beveridge 
‘500"  Syndicate 

Beveridge 

Color-Pack 


Newspapers 
Beveridge 

H®g*h*Spe*ed 

\'  j^  '  New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY  ^ 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 
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these  devices  are  too  inflexible 
and  too  inexpensive  to  service 
more  than  a  handful  of  our  po¬ 
tential  customers.  Once  again 
our  Sales  staffs  are  appealing  to 
those  of  us  at  the  production 
controls  to  move  further  along 
the  quality  road  which  AdPro 
inks  have  set  us  upon. 

Beyond  question  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  reproduction  between 
newspaper  plants  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  immediately  without 
further  technological  change,  if 
each  of  us  wills  it  to  happen. 
All  we  need  do  is  to  demand 
that  our  production  crews  prac¬ 
tice  the  level  of  craftsmanship 
of  which  we  know  they  are  cap¬ 
able. 

We  must  find  the  means  to 
print  ROP  color  which  can  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  print 
quality  delivered  in  our  Sunday 
Magazines  and  by  SpectaColor. 

Those  who  have  converted  to 
offset  operations  should  not  find 
this  a  difficult  task.  For  the 
majority  of  us,  w'edded  to  let¬ 
terpress  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  job  is  tougher.  But  we  can 
take  a  lesson  from  our  offset 
friends.  One  of  the  significant 
factors  in  their  success  with  the 
reproduction  of  halftones  is  the 
use  of  finer  screens. 

It  remains  axiomatic  in  most 
people’s  minds  that  the  news¬ 
paper  screen  must  be  no  finer 
j  than  75  lines,  and  there  are  still 
!  many  skeptics  who  argue  that 
anything  past  65  is  too  fine. 
What  is  the  basis  for  this  con¬ 
tention?  The  restriction  origi¬ 
nated  many  years  ago  when  en-  i 
graving,  stereotyping  and  press-  i 
room  conditions  did  dictate  the  ’ 
use  of  the  coarser  screens. 

Mechanical  Etching 


Consequently  w’e  began  experi¬ 
mentation  with  85  screens  on 
our  own  editorial  color  work.  By 
the  time  that  AdPro  inks  were 
formally  adopted  we  had  proven 
to  our  complete  satisfaction  that 
we  could  handle  85  screens 
equally  as  well  as  75.  At  that 
point  we  converted  all  of  our 
editorial  work  to  85  screen  and 
simultaneously  began  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  100  line  screens. 

By  January  1  of  this  year 
there  remained  no  question  in 
our  mind  but  that  100  line 
screens  were  equally  manage¬ 
able  and  another  change-over 
Avas  made.  Since  then  all  of  our 
editorial  work  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  with  the  100  line  screen. 


Now  we  are  beginning  experi¬ 
mentation  with  110. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel  have  produced  about  10 
to  15  color  ads  molding  from 
magazine  plates  with  screens  of 
120  to  133  lines. 

«  «  * 

COLOR  SEPARATION 

For  about  seven  years  before 
he  took  the  job  of  production 
manager  at  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune  and  became  involved  in 
the  installation  of  a  Goss  Metro 
offset  press  and  an  IBM  1130 
system,  Richard  D.  Isham  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  photographic 
processes  at  both  letterpress  and 
offset  newspapers.  He  gave  some 
advice  about  electronic  color 


separation  methods : 

The  electronic  method  of  color 
separation  requires  a  substantial 
cash  outlay,  somewhere  between 
$40,000  and  $60,000  to  purchase 
a  scanner  and  the  related  equip¬ 
ment.  Once  you  have  the  equip¬ 
ment,  your  problems  are  not  all 
solved.  A  scanner  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  miracles;  it  is  similar  to 
any  other  piece  of  equipment — 
if  the  input  is  good,  then  the 
output  will  be  too. 

Being  a  photographer  by 
traning,  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  originals  used  in  scanners 
have  to  be  more  exactly  exposed 
and  processed  than  those  used 
for  photographic  separations.  A 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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But  since  then  we  have  been  ^ 

1  endowed  with  mechanical  etch-  | 

;  ing.  No  longer  do  we  depend  ; 

on  the  variable  skill  of  individ-  I 
I  ual  photoengravers  to  deliver  i 
adequate  depths  of  etch  and 
smooth  shoulders  on  halftone 
dots.  Matrix  materials  and 
moulding  techniques  now  de¬ 
liver  much  higher  quality  press  i 
mats.  Today’s  casting  boxes  pro-  : 
duce  more  uniformally  level 
press  plates.  Improvements  have 
j  been  made  in  press  blankets  and 
ink  rollers.  The  combined  effect  : 
of  these  changes  has  been  to 
reduce  the  need  for  the  excessive  ] 
impression  and  inking  required 
in  the  old  days  to  compensate  i 
for  the  accumulation  of  process-  , 
ing  deficiencies. 

Several  years  ago  at  the  Bulle-  ' 
tin  our  color  team  concluded 
that  the  advantages  of  fine 
screens  outweigh  the  disadvan-  | 
tages.  We  were  persuaded  to  be-  > 
lieve  that  improvements  in  re¬ 
production  techniques  should  ‘ 
make  the  use  of  fine  screens 
from  stereo  plates  possible. 


It  takes  a  rather  elaborate  ignition  and  control 

system  to  fire  this  plug  inside  a  Nolan  Immersion 
Gas  Furnace.  A  match  would  be  simpler.  Cheaper, 

too.  But  our  system  is  automatic  . . .  quick . . .  safe. 
We  offer  this  push-button  convenience  as  standard 

equipment,  along  with  flame  control  rods,  pilot 
lights,  and  many  other  worth-more  features. 

YET  YOU  PAY  NO  MORE . . .  OFTEN  LESS . . . 
FOR  A  NOLAN  IMMERSION  GAS  FURNACE. 

Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 
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Color  Work 

{Continued  from  page  45) 


scanner  allows  for  no  area  cor¬ 
rections  to  strengthen  or  reduce 
colors.  If  corrections  are  to  be 
made,  they  must  involve  the  en¬ 
tire  picture  area,  and  this  will 
sometimes  reduce  the  quality,  if 
all  colors  are  not  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  together. 

There  are  certainly  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  in¬ 
volved  w’ith  electronic  color  sep¬ 
aration  but  a  scanner  will  give 
you  consistency  and  repeatabil¬ 
ity  day  in  and  day  out.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  this  consistency  and 
repeatability  are  the  strongest 
selling  points  scanners  have, 
and  they  are  available  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  machine  is  plugged  in. 

To  train  a  person  to  achieve 
this  type  of  performance  on  a 
color  camera  or  enlarger  would 
be  close  to  impossible.  The  color 
scanner  will  also  speed  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  your  separations,  let 
you  save  on  film  costs,  and  let, 
you  have  on  direct  labor  costs, 
besides  giving  you  that  consis¬ 
tent  day-in,  day-out  quality  I 
feel  is  so  important. 

There  are  two  basic  machines 
available  today  w'hich  will  pro¬ 
duce  color  separations  for  offset 
electronically.  Both  of  these 


VOUR 

NCUI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

iWAIN 

CHAS.  T.  AVAIN.  INC. 
Snyineers 
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machines  are  designed  and  built 
by  the  firm  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Hell, 
in  Keil,  West  Germany.  The 
oldest  and  perhaps  best  known 
is  the  Vario-Klischograph  which 
has  been  available  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  about  10  years.  The 
Vario-Klischograph  is  sold  and 
serviced  by  the  HCM  Corpora¬ 
tion,  115  Cutter  Mill  Road, 
Great  Neck,  N.Y.  The  newer 
member  of  the  family  is  known 
as  the  RCA  Graphic  70  Color 
Scanner,  This  machine  has  been 
available  for  approximately  two 
years  and  is  sold  and  serviced 
by  the  RCA  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Princeton,  N.J.  Both 
machines  produce  the  same  basic 
end  results  but  are  mechanically 
very  different  in  design. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  functions  the  Vario-Klischo¬ 
graph  can  perform  is  that  of 
under-color  removal.  This  per¬ 
mits  the  lightening  of  black 
areas  in  the  separations  so  the 
amount  of  black  printing  in 
each  color  can  be  controlled. 
This  is  a  definite  asset  in  the 
wet-on-wet-type  printing  done 
by  newspapers. 

•Acceptable  Copy  Sizes 

As  for  the  sizes  of  copy  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  the  Vario-Klischo¬ 
graph,  they  are  as  follows: 
Transparency  copy  may  be  as 
large  as  8-by-lO-inch  maximum 
size,  and  reflection  copy  up  to 
13-by-19-inch.  The  maximum 
finished  cut  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  is  12^A-by-17-inches  in 
size. 

It  has  been  my  experience 
with  a  Klischograph  that  trans¬ 
parency  originals  will  reproduce 
slightly  better  on  newsprint 
than  reflection  copy  will.  I  feel 
that  transparencies  are  sharper 
in  their  natural  form  than 
prints  can  ever  be;  therefore, 
the  results  will  be  sharper  and 
carry  more  detail. 

The  mechanical  design  of  the 
RCA  Color  Scanner  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  compared  to  that  of  the 
Vario-Klischograph.  The  scan¬ 
ning  cylinder  on  which  the 
transparency  is  mounted,  and 

CAPCO  I 

For  Effciint  Ntwspipir  Opiration 

CAPCO  Portable  ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 
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the  cylinder  which  carries  the 
film  to  be  exposed,  rotate  at 
high  speed  on  a  common  axis 
driven  by  a  synchronous  motor. 
The  scanning  and  exposing 
heads  move  across  the  copy  and 
film  simultaneously  on  a  cross¬ 
feed  spindle  driven  by  a  second 
synchronous  motor.  Separations 
are  produced  one  color  at  a 
time.  All  reproduction  is  at  the 
same  size  and  form  transparen¬ 
cies  only. 


Archer  to  Direct 
Research  Projects 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Appointment  of  H.  Brent 
Archer  as  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Center  at  Rochester  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  has  been 
announced  by  Herbert  E.  Phil¬ 
lips,  director. 

Archer,  who  came  to  GARC 
in  1965  as  technologry  supervisor, 
will  serve  as  industry  liaison  to 
special  research  projects,  espe¬ 
cially  in  areas  of  reproduction 
process  and  color  reproduction 
systems,  as  well  as  other  color 
technology  areas. 

Recently,  he  directed  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  computerized  stor¬ 
age  and  retrieval  information 
system  for  the  Center’s  Infor¬ 
mation  Service. 

As  director  of  special  pro¬ 
grams,  Archer  is  also  actively 
involved  in  the  establishment  of 
a  research  center  on  RIT’s  new 
$54  million  campus  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  in  suburban  Rochester. 

A  1952  graduate  of  RIT  in 
photographic  science  and  istru- 
mentation.  Archer  was  director 
of  research  for  University 
Microfilm,  Ann  Ax'bor,  Mich.; 
served  as  a  photo  researcher  for 
J.  F.  Crosfield,  Ltd.,  London,  and 
taught  at  the  Southwest  School 
of  Printing,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

Faculty  Promoliun.>> 

Faculty  rank  promotions  for 
nine  members  of  the  College  of 
Graphic  Arts  and  Photography 
have  been  announced  by  Dr.  Leo 
F.  Smith,  vicepresident  of  Aca¬ 
demic  Administration  at  RIT. 

Charles  A.  Arnold  Jr,  l)ecame 
a  full  professor  in  the  School 
of  Photographic  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  Neil  Croom,  Edwin 
M.  Wilson  and  Robert  A.  Ohl, 
also  of  the  photo  school,  weie 
named  associate  professors. 

School  of  Printing  faculty  re¬ 
ceiving  promotions  include  Mark 
F.  Guldin  and  Rufus  C.  Short, 
both  named  associate  professors, 
and  Clifton  T.  Frazier,  Paul  J. 
McKinnon  and  Joseph  L.  Noga, 
all  named  assistant  professors. 


IPI  Oflfers  Library 
Of  Color  Printing  Data 

A  complete  library  of  color 
printing  information  for  the  art 
director,  designer,  printer,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  others  in 
graphic  arts,  is  offered  by  Inter- 
chem  Printing  Inks,  Division  of 
Interchemical  Corporation. 

The  IPI  Color  Library  con¬ 
sists  of  color  guides  and  tech¬ 
nical  handbooks  on  the  uses  of 
IPI  inks  for  offset,  letterpress, 
and  flexographic  printing  in 
both  publishing  and  packaging 
applications.  The  library  also 
includes  the  IPI  Color  Finder, 
a  unique  tool  giving  samples  and 
formulations  for  over  400  colors 
available  from  the  eight  Speed 
King  Litho  inks. 

Color  guides  included  are  the 
IPI  Offset  Color  Guide  and  IPI 
Letterpress  Color  Guide,  spiral- 
bound  books  containing  sample 
pages  and  color  swatches.  The 
Offset  Guide  includes  39  colors 
on  both  coated  and  uncoated 
stocks.  The  Letterpress  Guide 
includes  54  sepai’ate  color  pages. 

Other  guides  in  the  IPI  Li¬ 
brary  cover  Speed  King  Litho 
inks.  Polyfast  Screen  Process 
ink,  Glo-King  fluorescent  inks, 
and  flexographic  inks  for  pack¬ 
aging. 


Hoe  Offset  Manager 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  has  appointed 
Thomas  P.  Berrian  manager  of 
offset  press  sales,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Raymond 
R.  Dittrich,  vicepresident  for 
press  sales.  He  succeeds  Fred 
Adame,  who  is  retiring  from 
active  service.  Berrian  recently 
rejoined  the  Hoe  organization 
after  an  absence  of  10  years. 


New  Offset  Items 

Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical 
Company,  has  introduced  new 
Eagle  Plates  and  offset  chemi¬ 
cals  manufactured  exclusively 
for  newspaper  web-fed  offset 
operations.  The  Eagle  Plates  are 
web-fed  offset  brush  grained 
wipe-on  plates,  available  in  all 
sizes  and  thicknesses.  Chemicals 
include  those  for  newspaper 
plate  processing  and  pressroom. 


Type  Styles  Book 

Fototype  Incorporated  is  now 
offering  a  20-page  l)ook  which 
features  samples  of  80  type 
faces  available  for  use  with  the 
Fototype  Compositor. 

For  a  copy  of  the  new  book, 
write  FOTOTYPE  INC.,  1400 
Roscoe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinoii 
60657. 
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Fresno  Bee’s 
29-Acre  Site 
BidApproved 

Fresno,  Calif. 
The  McClatchy  Newspapers 
moved  toward  construction  of  a 
vast  new  structure  for  the 
Fresno  Bee  with  acceptance  by 
the  Fresno  Redevelopment 
Agency  of  its  $537,300  bid  for 
a  29-acre  plant  site. 

A  $10,000,000  home  for  the 
afternoon  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  and  its  radio  and  television 
affiliates  is  planned,  the  FRA 
was  advised. 

Hopes  of  concluding  a  formal 
sales  agreement  with  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  by  late  July 
were  expressed  by  John  Ham¬ 
lin,  general  counsel  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  publishes  three 
newspapers  in  the  Central  Val¬ 
ley  of  California — the  parent 
Sacramento  Bee,  the  Modesto 
Bee  and  the  Fresno  Bee. 

200,000  Square  Feet 

Conclusion  of  legalities  will 
enable  the  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers  to  build  a  plant  of  more 
than  200,000  square  feet,  Ham¬ 
lin  told  the  agency.  The  site  is 
in  the  Fresno  City  Center  In¬ 
dustrial  Park  being  opened  by 
FRA  in  a  central  location  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  downtown  business 
district.  The  actual  size  of  the 
purchase  is  29.1  acres. 

During  the  hearings  the  FRA 
was  advised  that  press  equip¬ 
ment  already  is  on  order  and 
the  Bee  views  completion  of 
the  first  phase  of  construction, 
a  complete  press  facility,  as  a 
must  by  December,  1968. 

The  target  for  the  completion 
of  facilities  for  the  Bee,  KMJ 
radio  station  and  KMJ-TV  is 
mid-1968,  the  FRA  was  told 
during  hearings. 

The  Bee’s  building  program 
coincides  with  development  of 
the  Fresno  Mall  transforming 
the  downtown  area. 

Entry  in  1926 

,  The  McClatchy  Newspapers 
entered  the  local  field  in  1926 
under  the  editorship  of  the  late 
Carlos  K.  McClatchy.  He  was 
the  son  of  Charles  Kenny  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  newspapers  who  died  in 
1936,  and  the  brother  of  Miss 
Eleanor  McClatchy,  president  of 
McClatchy  Newspapers  since 
the  father’s  death. 

After  two  years  the  Bee  had 
attained  a  circulation  of  24,005. 
Daily  circulation  is  now  more 
than  quadrupled  that  figure 
while  Sunday  sales  are  around 
150,000.  (E&P  Year  Book,  1967, 
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shows  114,441  daily,  143,354 
Sunday) . 

The  Fresno  Bee  plant  was  ex¬ 
panded  importantly  in  1950 
when  a  McClatchy  Newspapers 
building  program  also  provided 
new  plants  at  Sacramento  and 
Modesto.  Several  expansions 
have  been  made  here  subse¬ 
quently. 

The  downtown  development 
here  has  attracted  national  at¬ 
tention.  Traffic  has  been  de¬ 
toured  around  the  business  area 
center,  which  has  been  beauti¬ 
fied.  In  an  adjacent  civic  center 
development  still  under  way 
are  new  government  buildings 
and  a  major  new  hotel. 

The  completion  of  a  subway 
and  further  landscaping  of 
parks  will  provide  the  transi¬ 
tion  in  the  city’s  core  which  was 
encouraged  by  Bee  editorial 
leadership. 

• 

Magnetic  Tape  Reader 

A  Linofilm  Computer  Mag¬ 
netic  Tape  Reader  (MTR), 
which  can  process  7-level  mag¬ 
netic  tape  from  an  electronic 
computer  for  operation  of  the 
Linofilm  Photo  Unit,  has  been 
announced  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  The  MTR 
houses  electronic  circuitry  and 
a  tape  reader  which  is  cabled 
directly  to  the  Photo  Unit,  by¬ 
passing  the  read/scan  head.  It 
reconstructs  the  Linofilm  15- 
level  codes  from  the  7-level  mag¬ 
netic  input  tape  for  operation  of 
the  Photo  Unit  in  the  same 
manner  as  standard  Linofilm 
tape.  With  the  Magnetic  Tape 
Reader,  all  typesetting  func¬ 
tions  of  the  photo  Unit  can  be 
“computerized.” 

Conversion  Move 

The  Daily  Post- A  thenian, 
one  of  Tennessee’s  oldest  con¬ 
tinuously  published  newspapers, 
will  shortly  move  to  a  new 
building  and  convert  to  offset 
printing.  A  five-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press  has  been  ordered. 
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BUNN  Machine  Tying 
deiivers  it  intact. 


Super-tough  BUNN  Nylon  Tying 
Machine  Twines  have  what  it 
takes  to  deliver  heavy  bundles 
safely  to  their  destinations— p/us 
-knife-opening  ease  and  no 
hazardous  or  nuisance-creating 
disposal. 

Circulation-rated  tying.  Whether 
your  circulation  is  5,000,  50,000, 
500,000  or  more... BUNN  has  a 
Newspaper  Tying  Machine  more 
than  equal  to  your  printing  and 
handling  pace.' 

For  manual  or  conveyorized 
systems.  From  single  rolled 
papers  to  20"  high  stacks  are 
tied  securely  on  standard  BUNN 
Tying  Machines. 

For  high  speed  conveyorized 
handling  systems,  BUNN  offers 
the  SHERIDAN*  which  in  about 
2  seconds  compresses  a 


‘Distributed  and  serviced 
exciusiveiy  by  Bunn. 


newspaper  stack  and  ties  a  neat, 
compact,  and  very  secure 
bundle. 

More  than  reduced  handling 
costs.  Economics  favor  BUNN 
Machine  Tying,  with  goodwill  as 
a  bonus... with  your  own 
handlers... the  newsstand  on  the 
corner... the  buyer  of  a 
non-mangled  newspaper... and 
the  advertiser  who  helps  meet 
your  payroll. 

Send  for  free  Bulletin  200.  Learn 
how  BUNN  and  SHERIDAN  Tying 
Machines  help 
publishers  to  a 
newsbeat...  prevent 
beat  news.  They 
save  time  and 
money,  too. 


71042 


PACKAGE  TYING  MACHINES 
for  sixty  years 


THiS  SLIP-PROOF,  Iffl  TAMPER-PROOF  KNOT  ALWAYS  SAYS:  “TiED  BY  BUNN” 

B.  H.  BUNN  COMPANY 

7605  Vincennes  Avenue,  Dept.  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60620 
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Pioneer  Colorado 
Paper  Moves  into 
Up-to-Date  Plant 


Golden,  Colo. 

Complete  revitalization  of 
the  100-year-old  Colorado  Tran¬ 
script  took  a  giant  step  forward 
with  the  recent  move  into  an 
offset  plant. 

The  newspaper  was  purchased 
March  1,  1966  by  publisher  Bill 
King.  He  has  changed  from  hot 
metal  production  to  offset,  in¬ 
creased  publication  to  twice 
weekly,  added  a  weekly  shop¬ 
per,  and  revised  the  format  from 
tabloid  to  standard. 

The  new  plant  houses  all  new 
equipment  with  the  exception  of 
tw’o  Linotype  machines  that  are 
used  for  ad  and  headline  com¬ 
position.  All  straight  matter  is 
composed  on  Fridens.  The  pro¬ 
duction  facility  is  laid  out  in  a 
straight-flow  system  with  two- 
way  pass-throughs  in  and  out 
of  the  dark  room.  Printing  is  A  spacious  concrete  and  steel 
done  on  a  three-unit  Fairchild  building  located  on  a  block-sized 
475  which  can  be  expanded  to  site  is  now'  the  home  of  the 
six  units  with  full  process  color.  Visalia  Times-Delta,  108-year- 

In  planning  the  new  facility,  newspaper  serving  this  rich 
every  consideration  was  given  agrricultural  area, 
for  possible  expansion  to  daily  new  plant  offers  room  for 

the  growth  of  every  department, 
said  John  Brackett,  publisher, 
during  a  tour  of  the  34,500 
square  feet  of  sparkling  struc¬ 
ture.  The  old  T-D  plant  offered 
less  than  10,000  square  feet  of 
space. 

10-Carluad  Storage 

This  grow'th  room  also  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  conference  room, 
newsprint  storage  room  capable 
of  handling  up  to  10  carloads  of 
paper  brought  to  plant  side  by  a 


Colorado  Transcript's  new  plant  as  lOOO-IOth  St.,  Golden.  Prior  to 
the  move  into  the  new  facilities,  the  Transcript  was  housed  for  96 
of  its  100  years  in  the  same  building. 


When  a  web  breakSi 


SPACIOUSNESS  MARKS  the  new  home  of  the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times- 
Delta,  with  front  entrance  at  left  and  newsprint  rail  delivery  at  right. 
There  are  67  parking  spaces  for  autos  as  well  as  off-street  parking 
availabilities  in  this  location  a  few  blocks  from  the  city's  central 
district. 


fast  —  with  the 

Cooksey  System  of 
WEB  CONTROL 


•  Web  break 
detectors 

•  Electric  web 
control  trolleys 

•  Web  severing 
devices 

Designed  for  your 
press  run  and  web  lead 
combinations.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  or  wire: 

Korthe 

Engineering  Corp. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE 
SCHILLER  PARK,  ILL.  60175 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


THURSDATA 


By  Rick  Friedman 

LOCAL  STORIES— The  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric 
brought  the  Israeli- Arab  War 
home  to  its  readers  by  running 
two  front  page  stories  on  Brig. 
Gen.  (ret.)  S.L.A.  Marshall. 
Marshall,  guest  speaker  at  a 
Birmingham-Bloomfield  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  executive 
breakfast,  had  talked  approv¬ 
ingly  about  Israel’s  blitzkrieg 
move  against  Egypt,  Jordan 
and  Syria.  The  Eccentric  ran 
a  review  of  his  speech  and  an 
exclusive  interview,  both  by 
staffer  Shirley  Boik,  across 
eight  columns  on  the  front  page 
under  the  composite  headline: 
“Gen.  Marshall:  Israel  Won  by 
Air  Power.  No.  Vietnam  Will 
Soon  Withdraw.”  Five  shots  of 
Marshall  speaking  at  the  break¬ 
fast  ran  across  the  top  of  the 
page.  The  week  before  the  Ec¬ 
centric  ran  a  piece  from  a  local 
congressman.  Rep.  William  S. 
Broomfield,  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  giving  his  views  on  the  Mid- 
East  conflict. 

The  Massapequa  (N.Y.)  Post 
is  running  a  regular  weekly 
column,  “Vietnam  Report,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  local  soldier  over  there, 
PFC  Lou  Ramirez.  Ramirez, 
whose  picture  in  uniform  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  top  of  the  column, 
writes  mostly  about  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  a  soldier:  Buying  a 
puppy  because  he  was  bored. 
What  goes  through  a  soldier’s 
mind  when  he’s  14,000  miles 
from  home  (how  many  days  he 
has  left  there  and  if  he’s  gotten 
any  mail).  Comments  on  the 
Saigon  Black  Market.  Thoughts 
about  U.S.  peace  demonstra¬ 
tors.  Ramirez,  21,  is  a  graduate 
of  Massapequa  High  School  and 
a  former  employe  of  the  Post’s 
affiliate,  Tobay  Printing  Com¬ 
pany.  He  attended  Nassau  Com¬ 
munity  College  and  held  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  jobs  in  the  area 
before  being  inducted  into  the 
Army  Aug.  31,  1966.  Ramirez 
arrived  in  Vietnam  in  early 
March,  1967.  Soon  after,  the 
Post  ran  a  couple  of  his  letters 
home  in  the  reg^ular  “Letters  to 
the  Editor”  column.  These 
proved  so  popular  the  paper  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  regular  feature 
of  them. 

Paddock  Publications,  16 
newspapers  published  out  of 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  recently 
ran  a  five-part  series,  “Don’t 
Stop  Breathing — Yet,”  on  the 
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problems  of  air  pollution.  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  Clifford  G.  Rowe 
and  Chief  Photographer  Larry 
H.  Cameron  spent  more  than 
three  months  gathering  data. 
They  surveyed  problem  pollution 
centers,  toured  manufacturing 
plants,  studied  research  and 
control  installations  and  inter¬ 
viewed  scores  of  experts.  Their 
investigations  took  them  from 
the  northwest  Chicago  suburbs 
to  such  places  as  Indiana  steel 
mills  and  the  engineering  and 
research  headquarters  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler 
in  Detroit.  They  talked  with 
representatives  of  utility,  steel, 
petroleum,  incinerator,  air  pol¬ 
lution  control,  transportation 
industries,  government  spokes¬ 
men  and  public  health  leaders 
and  worked  closely  with  indus¬ 
trial  and  public  officials. 

Lewis  P.  Fons,  editor  of  the 
Hamburg  (N.Y.)  Photo  News, 
“stole”  a  town  police  patrol  car 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  dramatize 
the  ease  with  which  he  could 
obtain  by  mail  “master  keys.” 
Fons  answered  an  ad  by  a  Flor¬ 
ida  mail-order  house  which  ad¬ 
vertised  that  it  sold  keys  only 
to  authorized  persons — such  as 
police  or  garage  officials.  Fons 
simply  wrote  on  plain  paper  and 
enclosed  the  required  $3.  He 
received  by  return  mail  a  set 
of  three  master  keys  “guaran¬ 
teed”  to  fit  any  Ford  Company 
car  made  from  1955  on.  Fons 
found  the  keys  worked  on  nearly 
all  Fords  he  tried,  including 
several  Town  of  Hamburg  police 
cars.  With  the  cooperation  of 
Police  Chief  Robert  Williams, 
Fons  took  a  police  car  from  the 
police  garage,  unknown  to  the 
patrolman  who  had  parked  it 
there.  Fons  then  ran  a  story 
on  the  stunt,  explaining  in  words 
and  photos  how  he  did  it.  The 
story  got  a  quick  response  from 
area  state  and  federal  lawmak¬ 
ers  on  the  need  for  legislation 
to  ban  the  sale-by-mail  of  “mas¬ 
ter  keys”  which  will  open  any 
locked  automobile. 

*  *  * 

OOPS! — The  Denver  (Colo.) 
Cervi’s  Rocky  Mountain  Jour¬ 
nal  recently  ran  two  pictures  of 
Denver’s  Aaron  Lutz,  one  from 
when  he  was  a  young  and  popu¬ 
lar  baseball  player  in  the  area 
and  one  updated  shot  of  him 
today  as  the  operator  of  a  local 
restaurant  and  lounge.  The  text 
under  both  pictures  explained 
why:  “Lapsed  and  otherwise 


defective  communications  came 
to  this  newspaper  last  week  as 
they  do  to  all  media — and  in 
the  process  Aaron  Lutz,  the  very 
much  alive  Denver  restaurant 
owner  and  former  collegiate 
baseball  star,  was  prematurely 
listed  among  the  departed  .  .  . 
Aaron  telephoned  us  about  noon 
last  Wednesday  and  there  was 
no  greeting  that  seemed  as  ap¬ 
propriate  as  ‘Hello  Lazarus.’ 
Aaron  was  more  than  equal  to 
the  occasion:  ‘I  thought  I  should 
check  in.  I  suppose  you  are 
wondering  where  I  am  calling 
from.’  ” 

Brad  Williams,  in  his  Ober- 
lin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune  “Plum 
Lines”  column  explained  a  mis¬ 
take  this  way:  “This  is  a  mo¬ 
ment  many  of  you  readers  have 
been  anticipating,  the  moment 
when  the  editors  would  attempt 
to  wriggle  out  of  responsibility 
for  that  strange  picture  on  last 
Thursday’s  society  page.  The 
caption  said  Annette  Loflin,  blit 
the  photograph  above  it  didn’t 
resemble  the  attractive  Annette 
nor  any  other  girl.  Who  it  looked 
like  was  Ernest  Gordon,  dean 
of  the  chapel  at  Princeton  and 
Palm  Sunday  vespers  speaker 
here.  And,  by  jove,  it  was.  How 
did  Mr.  Gordon  get  into  such 
a  position?  If  we  told  you,  you 
wouldn’t  believe  it.  So  why  tell 
vou?  Suffice  to  say,  it  was  a 
milestone  miscue  but  only  the 
latest  of  a  number  of  very  big 
boo-boos  made  since  we  switched 
to  offset  and  began  farming  the 
printing  of  the  newspaper  to 
another  shop.  .  .  .  About  the 
only  compensating  factor  we  can 
find  in  making  such  mistakes  is 
that  it  illustrates  how  many 
people  really  do  read  the  News- 
Tribune.  But  we  found  that  out 
too  a  short  time  ago  when  a 
picture  of  a  sailor  in  uniform 
was  identified  as  Brenda  Cum¬ 
mings  and  vice  versa  .  .  .  Even 
when  we  did  our  own  printing, 
we  mixed  up  pictures,  dropped 
or  transposed  lines,  misspelled 
names  and  committed  some 
classic  goofs.‘  Once  we  ran  a 
detailed  past-tense  account  of  a 
wedding  that  wasn’t  scheduled 
to  take  place  for  three  more 
days.  The  young  society  editor 
who  got  that  ball  rolling  never 
did  recover  her  equilibrium  and 
some  weeks  later  abandoned  the 
newspaper  business  forever.” 

«  *  * 

PUBLICITY  RELEASES  — We 
recently  received  a  publicity  re¬ 
lease  put  out  by  Intermatic 
Times  Controls,  the  release 
coming  to  us  by  way  of  an 
irate  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  Circled  by  the  weekly 
publisher  was  a  note  at  the 
top  of  the  P.R.  release,  read¬ 
ing:  “This  publicity  release  has 
been  made  available  to  you  be¬ 


cause  we  believe  the  information 
is  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
You  are  under  no  obligation  to 
print  this  release,  nor  is  Inter¬ 
national  Register  Company  [the 
parent  organization]  obligated 
to  pay  for  any  expenses  in¬ 
volved  in  the  printing  of  it,  un¬ 
less  specifically  authorized.” 
The  release,  which  ran  roughly 
600  words,  talked  about  “ef¬ 
fective  home  protection  at  low’ 
cost”  by  using  Intermatic  Home 
protection  devices.  Detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  devices,  down 
to  their  retail  costs,  were  given. 
The  accompanying  note  to  us  by 
the  weekly  publisher  read: 
“Why  would  any  publisher  print 
this  commercial  garbage  except 
a  trade  paper?  The  expenses 
involved  for  this  throw  away 
would  buy  a  small  advertise¬ 
ment.” 

The  other  side  of  the  publicity 
release  coin  was  given  by  Owen 
K.  Ball,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Evergreen  (Colo.)  Canyon 
Courier.  He  recently  ran  in  his 
front  page  column  a  picture  of 
himself  sitting  buried  under  a 
stack  of  mail.  “The  picture 
above  shows  only  part  of  the 
accumulated  pile  that  by  year’s 
end  had  gone  unopened,”  Ball 
explained  in  his  column.  “We 
receive  other  newspapers  by  the 
dozen.  Stacks  of  publicity  re¬ 
leases  flow  in,  almost  beyond 
human  ability  to  open  and  per¬ 
use.  Without  taking  an  entire 
day  for  this  mail  every  week, 
the  pile  just  grows  and  grows. 
Why  don’t  I  just  throw  it 
away?  Somewhere  in  that  stack 
may  be  the  idea  for  a  significant 
story  or  a  column,  somewhere  a 
picture  that  you,  our  readers, 
would  like  to  see.  .  .  .” 

Apropros  of  the  above,  Don¬ 
ald  E.  Nichols,  publisher  of  the 
Nappane  (Ind.)  Advance-News, 
reflected  in  his  “Strictly  Per¬ 
sonal”  column:  “We  get  mail 
addressed  to  the  Business  Edi¬ 
tor,  the  Society  Editor,  the 
Sports  Editor,  the  Women’s 
Page,  to  the  City  Desk,  to  the 
Personnel  Manager,  and  to  the 
Farm  Editor.  Wouldn’t  these 
people  be  surprised  to  know  that 
one  guy  opens  them  all?” 

And  this  final  note  from 
“Prose  and  Conn,”  Editor  Peter 
Conn’s  column  in  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Jefferson  Reporter:  “A 
recent  contributor  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  w’anted  to  make  sure  we 
properly  identified  the  sub¬ 
jects,  but  it  seems  he  wrote 
down  his  identification  at  the 
time  the  picture  w’as  taken. 
Along  with  a  black-and-white 
photograph  was  the  following 
caption:  ‘The  girl  in  the  blue 
dress  is  .  .  and  the  girl  in  the 
green  dress.  .  .  .’  ” 
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Canadian 
News  Index 
Developed 


Rkgina 

An  in<lex  system  providing  a 
cross-reference  file  on  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  stories  appearing  in 
Canadian  daily  newspapers  is  in 
late  stages  of  development  at 
the  Regina  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan. 

The  Canadian  News  Index, 
expected  to  be  issued  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis  starting  later  this  year, 
would  provide  a  I’eference  guide 
to  news  items  ap|)earing  in  16 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

It  would  list  items  under  sub¬ 
ject  headings  and  give  a  short 
summary  of  the  item,  the  name 
of  the  paper  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  and  the  date,  page  and 
column. 

Dr.  Bernard  Zagorin,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  history  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  index, 
says  he  hopes  it  can  go  into 
full-time  operation  this  year, 
perhaps  next  fall.  and  the  other  editor  of  the 

The  index  is  the  brainchild  of  index,  are  awaiting  reaction  to 
Dr,  Bernard  K.  Johnpoll,  a  for-  the  sample  index  before  proceed- 
mer  news  editor  with  the  Boston  ing. 

Reeord-Anierican,  who  began 

work  on  it  when  he  was  a  polit-  No  Sports  in  Index 

ical  science  professor  at  the  compile  the  sample  index, 

university.  He  now  is  at  the  editors  picked  out  all  signifi- 
New  York  eant  news  in  the  papers,  except 
in  Albany.  financial  and  sports  news.  A 

Published  .Sample  R»  aduate  students  then 

summarized  the  items  in  para- 

“The  index  would  be  useful  graphs  of  50  words  or  less  and 
to  anyone  doing  research  —  classified  them  into  one  of  12 
sociologists,  historians,  journal-  categories. 

ists  —  anyone  wanting  signifi-  The  results  then  w’ere  fed  into 
cant  press  coverage  without  a  computer,  which  put  the  items 


MEMORIAL — Richard  H.  Amberg,  (left)  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  publisher,  Allan  Hoover  and  Herbert 
Hoover  Jr.,  inspect  the  plaque  in  the  memory  of  the  President  Hoover  were  friends  of  long  standing. 

St.  Louis  Boys^  Club  Is  Hoover  Memorial 

St.  Louis  is  a  member  of  the  national 
The  Herbert  Hoover  Boys’  board  of  directors  of  the  Boys’ 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  founded  by  Club  of  America.  He  lauded 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat’s  choice  of  the  club’s  name  calling 
publisher,  Richard  H.  Amberg,  it  “most  appropriate,”  as  Mr. 
was  formally  dedicated  Sunday,  Hoover  was  chairman  of  the 


Hoovers'  father  which  is  in  the  lobby  of  the  Herbsrt 
Hoover  Boys  Club  in  St.  Louis.  Amberg  and  formsr 
President  Hoovei 


Special  guests  at  the  dedica- 
m  program  were  Herbert 


heading  and  are  listed  with  when  it  starts  on  a  fulltime  Emerson  Stoiie  Named 
more  than  one  newspaper.  This,  basis.  Dr.  Zagorin  says.  p..  »  j*  Tvr 

says  Dr.  Zagorin,  is  to  facilitate  Cost  of  the  index  would  be  "irector,  KacllO  iiews 
locating  the  item  in  the  index  about  $250  annually.  It  would  Emerson  Stone  has  beer 
and  permit  researchers  without  be  issued  at  two-week  intervals  named  director  CBS  Radio 
access  to  some  papers  to  find  soon  after  the  newspapers  were  News  it  was  announced  by 
the  article  in  another  paper.  published  —  “two  weeks  late  at  Richard  S.  Salant,  president  of 
Some  criticism  has  been  re-  most,  maybe  a  week-and-a-  egg  News.  The  elevation  of 
ceived  about  the  sample  index,  half,”  Stone  to  this  key  position  fills 

such  as  small  print,  occasional  Total  cost  of  the  project  is  the  vacancy  created  when  his 
spelling  mistakes  and  the  titling  expected  to  run  to  about  $100,-  predecessor,  Joseph  T.  Dembo. 
system  for  headings  but  Dr.  was  named  vicepresident  and 

Zagorin  says  these  can  be  cor-  •  general  manager,  WCBS  Radio, 

rected  and  the  editors  can  solve  New  York. 

pTOblems  “with  the  give  and  y  i  lifaiiawr  Stone  has  been  associate  pro¬ 
take  of  criticism.  P  ducer  of  the  CBS  Morning  News 

$250  A  Year  Cuddy  has  been  named  with  Joseph  Benti  on  the  CBS 

travel  manager  of  Vogue.  He  Network.  He  will  be  responsibb 
Several  universities,  including  was  Travel  and  Resort  Adver-  for  the  entire  schedule  of  CBS 
the  University  of  Texas  and  tising  Manager  for  the  World  News  broadcasts  on  the  Radio 
University  of  Iowa,  already  Journal  Tribune,  and  earlier  had  Network.  A  graduate  of  Yak 
have  expressed  interest  and  the  same  position  with  the  New  in  1948,  Stone  joined  CBS  » 


1  New  Paper  Serves 
j  Research  Triangle 
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By  Ray  Erwin 


Two  unusual  newspaper¬ 
women  have  established  an  un¬ 
usual  new’  kind  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  to  serve  an  unusual 
clientele  of  intellectuals  in  an 
unusual  research  area. 

The  women  are  Mrs.  Margaret 
Elliott  Knox,  who  is  editor,  and 
Ida  Kay  Jordan,  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  paper  is  the  North 
Carolina  Leader.  The  readers 
are  the  scientists,  professors 
and  other  intellectuals  residing 
and  w’orking  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Area  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  bounded  by  Raleigh,  Dur¬ 
ham  and  Chapel  Hill,  cities  with 
large  universities  and  colleges 
and  multi-volumed  libraries. 

Many  international  and  na¬ 
tional  corporations  and  research 
foundations  have  established  re¬ 
search  centers  in  Research  Tri¬ 
angle  Park,  including  such  firms 
as  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines. 

VIP  Subscriber* 

The  North  Carolina  Leader  is 
a  minipaper— eight  pages  tab¬ 
loid — and  has  a  press  run  (off¬ 
set)  of  3,500  (subscription  rate 
is  $5  a  year).  The  subscription 
list  reads  like  a  who’s  who  of 
the  area — college  presidents  and 
faculty  members,  IBM  research 
engineers,  all  key  personnel  of 
the  Research  Triangle  Institute, 
Chemstrand  engineers  and  a 
host  of  civic  leaders  of  all  three 
of  the  surrounding  cities. 

An  outstanding  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  including  several  pro¬ 
fessors,  provides  advice  and 
counsel. 

The  hvo  women,  however,  com¬ 
pose  the  entire  staff,  except  for 
a  business  school  student  who 
works  part-time  setting  copy  on 
a  Justowriter.  The  paper  is 
printed  at  the  Franklin  Times, 
Louisburg,  N.  C.,  about  35  miles 
from  the  editorial  and  business 
office  at  425  N.  Boylan  Ave., 
Raleigh.  The  editors  take  the 
paper  down  to  the  printers  cam¬ 
era  ready  and  take  back  the 
papers  in  their  car  to  a  mailing 
service. 

Special  Features 

The  North  Carolina  Leader 
uses  the  syndicate  service  of  the 
Saturday  Review  for  new’s  and 
reviews  of  books  and  music.  Sci¬ 
ence  Service  for  new's  of  how’ 
science  affects  individuals,  the 
sophisticated  English  comic 
“Cork,”  and  Neil  Morgan’s  “As¬ 
signment  West”  column  from 


Copley  News  Service.  (Incident¬ 
ally,  Neil  and  Mrs.  Knox  are 
old  friends  from  the  days  when 
both  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

“Believe  me,  I’ve  never 
worked  so  hard  in  my  life — 
seven  days  a  week  for  both  of 
us,”  said  Mrs.  Knox  with  a 
happy  sigh.  “Stories  are  easy, 
but  we  also  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising,  production,  circulation — 
the  whole  works.  Our  subscribers 
are  from  New  York  City,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Virginia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Georgia,  California,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Not  a  great  number,  but  the  list 
is  growing. 

“Nope,  the  paper  is  not 
making  money  yet,  but  the  sky 
looks  brighter  all  the  time. 
Leader  Publications,  Inc.,  was 
formed  so  that  if  this  venture 
proves  fruitful  we  can  expand. 
I’m  president  and  Ida  Kay  Jor¬ 
dan  is  secretary-treasurer. 

“We  take  an  independent 
stand,  editorially,  trying  to  call 
the  shots  as  we  see  them,”  the 
editor  added  w’ith  pride  and 
determination. 

Meet  the  Editor 

Margaret  Elliott  Knox  has 
been  preoccupied — and  occupied 
— with  newspapers  most  of  her 
life. 

If  she  wasn’t  born  with  ink  in 
her  veins,  she  got  ink  on  her 
hands  almost  as  soon  as  she 
could  walk,  when  she  visited  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch 
office  with  her  grandmother, 
Stella  Andrews  Upshur.  The 
late  Mrs.  Upshur  began  a  news¬ 
paper  career  in  her  fifties  and 
continued  it  to  become  Virginia’s 
oldest  working  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist  in  her  nineties.  She  was 
a  first  cousin  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  Walter  Hines  Page, 
author,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  in  World  War  I. 

The  Leader’s  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  started  her  own  news¬ 
paper  career  early  in  life,  put¬ 
ting  out  an  independent  gram¬ 
mar  school  newspaper.  In  high 
school,  she  worked  on  the  Nor¬ 
folk  newspapers  and  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  University  of 
Alabama,  she  began  a  profes¬ 
sional  career  that  took  her  from 
Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  to  New  York 
City. 

While  she  was  working  on  the 
Raleigh  Times  and  later  the 
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ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITORS'  offspring  are  awarded  college  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $1,000  each  by  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Reporters 
Association.  Presentations  were  made  to  Frederick  A.  Orehek,  18, 
and  Charlotte  M.  Weigle,  18  (center),  by  John  M.  Oswald  (left), 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Walter  S.  Spirko,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  as¬ 
sociation  president.  The  students  are  children  of  Fred  Orehek  and 
Myron  D.  Weigle,  both  of  Chicago's  American  city  desk. 


Raleigh  News  and  Observer  she 
knew  Robert  Bost  Knox  Jr.,  a 
North  Carolina  State  graduate 
who  edited  the  NCS  Technician. 
They  were  married  in  1944, 
while  she  was  working  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch.  She  subsequently  worked 
on  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States-Item,  while  Bob  was  in 
the  Army  in  World  War  II. 

New  York  City  Reporter 

After  the  war  the  Knoxes 
headed  for  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  associated  with 
Roy  Park  in  advertising  and 
where  Mrs.  Knox  was  a  staff 
writer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun.  Knox  headed 
the  public  relations  agency  of 
Knox,  Kornfeld  and  Smith  until 
his  death. 

The  Leader’s  editor  won 
several  New  York  Press 
Women’s  Club  Awards,  in- 
including  one  for  a  series  on 
“Black  Market  in  Babies.” 

Returning  to  her  native  Nor¬ 
folk  a  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Knox 
wrote  special  features  for  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  Editor 
of  the  editorial  page  at  that  time 
was  William  Shands  Meacham, 
husband  of  her  aunt,  Margaret, 
who  also  wrote  at  one  time  for 
the  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Exciting  Place 

Numerous  visits  to  the  Re¬ 
search  Triangle  area  last  year 
convinced  Mrs.  Knox  that  it  was 
the  most  exciting  place  on  the 
East  Coast  to  start  a  new  kind 
of  weekly  publication.  The  first 
issue  of  the  North  Carolina 
Leader  was  published  Sept.  15, 
1966. 

“The  only  reason  for  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  is  to  serve  the 
area,”  Margaret  Knox  said. 
“The  Leader  is  doing  this  by 
focusing  attention  on  all  the 


exciting  developments  not  only 
in  Research  Triangle  Park  but 
in  Raleigh,  Durham  and  Chapel 
Hill.” 

Ida  Kay  Jordan  and  Mrs. 
Knox  met  while  both  were  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.  Miss  Jordan,  who  for¬ 
merly  was  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  was  covering  Virginia 
Beach  for  the  Pilot. 

• 

One  Family  Tallies 
123  Years  in  Stereo 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  story  of  123  years  of 
Billington  family  service  in  the 
Oakland  Tribune's  stereotyping 
department  was  unfolded  when 
Frank  Billington  Jr.,  received  a 
50-year  diamond  service  pin 
from  William  F.  Knowland,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

His  father  was  foreman  when 
he  retired  in  1922  after  stereo 
service  begun  in  1907.  His 
brother,  Robert,  stepped  into  the 
foremanship  until  1956,  when 
Frank  Jr.,  took  over  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  direction.  Stereotyping 
has  had  a  Billington  here  for  60 
years  except  for  three  months 
during  World  War  II. 

• 

Publisher  Moves 

John  Day,  Ore. 

Connie  F.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Blue  Mountain  Eagle, 
weekly  newspaper  here,  since 
January,  1963,  has  resigned  to 
become  associate  publisher  of 
the  Spokesman  Press  publica¬ 
tions  at  Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 
Replacing  him  is  Russell  Hud¬ 
son,  former  real  estate  and  in¬ 
surance  businessman  from  The 
Dalles,  Ore.  The  Blue  Mountain 
Eagle  is  owned  by  former 
Oregon  governor  Elmo  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democ  ra  t -Herald. 
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RECORD  aftendance  was  registered  at  third  annual  Living  Textbook  conference  at  the  University  of  Texas. 


Teachers  Welcome 


‘Living  Textbook’ 


Fort  Worth 

More  than  200  educators  and 
administrators  attended  a  three- 
day  Living  Textbook  conference 
June  11-13  sponsored  by  the 
Star-Telegram  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  Arlington. 

Mrs.  Hope  Shackleford  of 
Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Dr.  John 
Haefner,  University  of  Iowa, 
w’ere  featured  speakers. 

Teachers  and  administrators 
from  all  over  Texas  attended 
the  third  annual  conference,  set¬ 
ting  a  record  attendance  figure. 
The  Amon  G.  Carter  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Fort  Worth  financed  the 
entire  cost  of  the  meeting,  in¬ 
cluding  housing  and  meals  for 
the  conference  participants. 

Dr.  Haefner  declared:  “We 
need  to  put  newspapers  where 
the  students  are.  This  means 
putting  papers  in  classrooms, 
corridors,  cafeterias  and  any¬ 
where  the  students  are,  not  just 
in  libraries.” 

Dr.  Haefner,  who  conducts  a 
summer  workshop  for  teachers 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  cited 
the  growth  of  the  Living  Text¬ 
book  program.  He  said  last  year 
48,000  teachers  in  17,000  schools 
w’ere  using  67  million  news¬ 
papers,  reaching  more  than 
three  million  students. 


Necessary  Bridge 


ford  told  the  group.  “It’s  the 
most  exciting,  stimulating  edu¬ 
cational  tool  I  have  ever  found,” 
she  continued. 

Other  teachers  from  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  levels 
were  enthusiastic  about  the 
living  textbook  concept,  as  well 
as  the  seminar  as  a  whole.  Dr. 
Rosa  May  Henson,  supervisor  of 
elementary  consultation  for  Fort 
Worth  public  schools,  said  it  is 
difficult  to  get  papers  into 
schools  in  underprivileged  areas, 
but  that  many  parent-teacher 
groups  provide  daily  papers. 

A  high  school  teacher  of  re¬ 
medial  English  described  her 
students  as  “not  dumb — ^they 
simply  were  not  able  to  go  any¬ 
where,  see  anything,  or  read 
anything  until  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  was  made  available  to 
them.” 

Mrs.  Virginia  Riggs,  Odessa 
high  school  English  teacher, 
said  newspapers  help  her  stu¬ 
dents  expand  their  vocabulary 
and  environment. 


Sophisticated  Vocabulary 


“The  new’spaper  used  in  the 
classroom  provides  the  necessary 
bridge  between  the  unreality  of 
the  classroom  and  outside  world 
that  our  young  people  must  be 
prepared  to  face,”  Mrs.  Shackle- 


“The  text  is  your  map,  the  news¬ 
papers  should  be  the  supple¬ 
ment,”  he  concluded. 

Dr.  Idella  Lohmann,  professor 
of  education  at  Oklahoma  State 
University,  demonstrated  the 
use  of  a  newspaper  in  the  class¬ 
room,  using  high  school  and 
elementary  students  from 
Arlington. 

“Putting  a  newspaper  in  the 
classroom  helps,”  Mrs.  Edna  J. 


Williams,  world  history  teacher 
in  Odessa  said.  “Used  effectively, 
it  makes  history  come  alive  and 
it  bridges  the  generation-gap 
that  exists  between  the  student 
and  teacher. 

Special  education  teachers  on 
all  levels  also  found  the  news¬ 
paper  to  be  a  valuable  tool 
which  effectively  stimulates  and 
interests  slow  learners  or  the 
retarded  student. 


Publisher  Gives 


Papers’  Program 
For  Greater  City 


“Those  who  say  that  the 
vocabulary  of  the  newspaper  is 
on  the  fifth  grade  level  are  in¬ 
correct,”  she  said.  “It  has  a  very 
sophisticated  vocabulary.” 

William  T.  Kamenitsa,  social 
science  and  business  teacher  at 
Carter  Riverside  high  school  in 
Fort  Worth,  said  his  school  ob¬ 
tained  more  than  10,000  news¬ 
papers  to  use  in  classrooms. 

“The  newspaper  is  not  meant 
to  replace  the  text,”  he  added. 


Orlando,  Fla. 

Orlando  and  Orange  County’s 
No.  1  need  is  a  regional  jetport 
capable  of  handling  the  5,000 
daily  air  passengers  expected  by 
1975,  William  G.  Conomos,  edi¬ 
tor,  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sentinel  Star,  told 
local  Rotarians  June  21. 

He  pointed  out  that  McCoy 
jetport  currently  handles  30,000 
air  passengers  a  month,  while 
Eastern  Air  Lines  is  predicting 
this  will  increase  five  times,  to 
150,000  monthly  in  just  eight 
years. 

Conomos  said  the  projects  the 
newspapers  will  support  to  build 
a  greater  city  include: 

— Better  east-west  traffic  han¬ 
dling  facilities,  including  a  belt 
around  the  city. 

— A  revitalized  Dowmtown,  in¬ 
cluding  a  convention  hall  and  a 
new  federal  office  building. 

— Continued  support  of  Flor¬ 
ida  Tech  to  develop  it  into  one 
of  the  great  universities  of  the 
South. 


— Creation  of  a  medical  school 
at  Florida  Tech  with  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  facilities  of  Orange 
Memorial  Hospital. 

— Support  of  a  state  crime 
commission  under  cabinet  con¬ 
trol. 

— Restoration  of  lakes  and 
streams  to  a  nonpolluted  state 
for  maximum  use. 

Conomos  took  a  strong  stand 
on  the  war  against  crime,  de¬ 
claring,  “These  newspapers  will 
oppose  any  further  extension  of 
legalized  gambling,  as  that  tends 
to  result  in  mob  control,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Nevada.” 


Reporter  Prepares 
Bid  for  Model  City 


Honolulu 

Bill  Cook,  urban  affairs  waiter 
for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  one-month 
assignment  for  the  City-County 
of  Honolulu — ^writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  the  application  for  a  half- 
million-dollar  Model  Cities  plan¬ 
ning  grant. 

The  400-page  application  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  de¬ 
scribes  how  Honolulu  hopes  to 
eliminate  physical  and  social 
problems  in  tw'o  neighborhoods. 


R( 
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People  Who  Read  Papers 
Know  More  About  Politics 


St.  Louis 
Persons  who  are  most  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  state  politics  are 
those  “who  limit  their  television 
watching  and  supplement  it  with 
newspaper  reading,”  a  survey  by 
a  public  opinion  team  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  has  re¬ 
vealed. 

The  poll,  consisting  of  a  se¬ 
lected  sampling  of  1000  persons, 
showed  that  extensive  newspa¬ 
per  reading  is  accompanied  by 
greater  knowledge  of  state  poli- 
I  tics. 

I  It  also  showed  persons  who 
I  never  watch  television  and  those 


who  watch  television  most  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  least  knowledge¬ 
able  about  state  politics. 

The  survey  concluded  that 
there  is  no  consistent  relation¬ 
ship  between  knowledge  about 
state  politics  and  the  number  of 
hours  one  listens  to  the  radio. 

Two  discouraging  results  w’ere 
reported :  24  percent  of  those 
sampled  did  not  know  who  Mis¬ 
souri  Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes 
was,  and  only  45  percent  knew 
that  the  Missouri  General  As¬ 
sembly  was  in  session  this  year. 
Hearnes  has  been  Governor  for 
two  and  one-half  years. 


Dentist’s  Column  Is  Fun, 
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And  That  Says  a  Mouthful 


Cleveland 
A  dental  column  can  be  dull 
reading,  but  not  Dr.  Howard  E. 
Keller’s  dental  column  in  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

One  of  the  few  such  columns 
in  the  country.  Dr.  Kessler’s 
advice,  which  appears  every 
Sunday,  is  attracting  a  large 
audience  of  readers,  who  deluge 
him  with  mail,  with  questions 
and  comments  not  only  about 
their  own  teeth,  as  one  would 
think,  but  also  about  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  teeth. 

“Maybe  it’s  Ijecause  I  offer 
them  sort  of  a  sugar-coated 
dental  health  education,”  says 
Dr.  Kessler,  who  has  an  office 
downtown  and  teaches  at  the 
School  of  Dentistry  of  Western 
Reserve  University  and  has  a 
background  also  in  speech  ther¬ 
apy- 

Dr.  Kessler  manages  to  cover 
the  whole  l  ange  of  dental  care. 
Some  of  the  heads  on  his  col¬ 
umns:  “Keep  Lipstick  Off  Your 
Teeth,”  “Don’t  Forget  Your  5,- 
000-smile  Checkup,”  “Menstrual 
Periods  and  Teeth,”  “Foodohol- 
ics,”  and  “Sugar  Drunk  Fails  to 
Respect  Teeth.” 

One  column  was  credited  re¬ 
cently  with  saving  a  man’s  life. 

A  reader  was  so  impressed 
with  Dr.  Kessler’s  discussion  of 
oral  cancer  that  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  he  appeared  at 
the  university’s  clinic.  He  had 
a  malignancy  in  his  mouth.  He 
was  treated  immediately  at  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital. 

The  Plain  Dealer  later  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  hospital, 
commending  the  column  and 
saying  the  patient  had  no  pri¬ 
vate  dentist  and  no  physician 
and  his  only  motivation  to  do 
something  about  his  mouth  came 


fiom  rea»ling  the  Sunday  col¬ 
umn. 

Keeps  up  with  the  News 

Dr.  Kessler’s  column  follows 
the  news.  When  an  astronaut 
takes  off  into  space,  the  column 
discusses  how  the  astronauts 
care  for  their  teeth  in  outer 
space.  And  the  column  follows 
the  holidays.  A  Christmas  col¬ 
umn  head:  “Your  Teeth  De¬ 
serve  a  Holiday  Present,  Too  — 
Proper  Care.”  New  Year’s  Day 
brings:  “Start  the  Year  Right 
—  A  Smile  Will  Do  it.”  Feb.  22 
always  brings  a  column  about 
the  ever-popular  subject  of 
George  Washington’s  dentures. 
• 

Medal  for  His  Book 

Los  Angeles 
Robert  A.  Rutland,  chairman 
of  the  UCLA  Journalism  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  awarded  a 
silver  medal  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Club  of  California  for 
his  book,  “Ordeal  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  which  was  published 
by  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  The  citation  said  the 
book  was  “one  of  the  seven  best 
works  by  a  California  author 
published  in  1966.” 

• 

Regional  Executive 

Pittsburgh 
The  appointment  of  Henry  L. 
Blount  as  regional  executive  for 
United  Press  International  in 
Kentucky  and  Southern  West 
Virginia  has  been  announced  by 
Norman  A.  Cafarell,  UPI’s  East¬ 
ern  Division  manager.  Blount,  a 
native  of  Hattiesburg,  Miss., 
succeeds  William  R.  Barrett, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Washington  bureau  as  a  regional 
new’s  editor. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP--^^ . 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


“To  Be,  ”  “To/ Be,  ”  or  Not? 


Although  I  had  read  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  years, 
it  was  not  until  I  filled  in  on  the  rim  of  its  copydesk  for 
a  few  weeks  one  summer  recently  that  I  realized  it 
ignores  the  rule  against  what  is  described  variously  as 
“splitting”  or  “breaking  on  sense”  in  headlines.  This 
immediately  aroused  my  interest.  As  we  all  know,  many 
celebrated  papers  would  rather  suspend  publication  than 
go  to  press  with  a  split  headline,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  matter  if  some  of  the  stories  in  those  papers 
are  jumbled  or  unintelligible. 

I  asked  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Times  about  it,  and 
was  told  no  attention  is  paid  to  splits  because  “nobody 
but  a  copyreader  notices  whether  a  headline  is  split, 
and  we  have  very  few  copyreaders  among  our  sub¬ 
scribers.” 

This  is  a  commonsense  sentiment  to  which  I  subscribe 
heartily.  I  predict,  moreover,  that  within  a  few  years 
the  rule  against  splitting  will  have  been  forgotten  except 
for  a  few  diehards,  to  whom  tradition  is  more  important 
than  reason.  It  was  only  this  year,  for  example,  that 
the  New  York  Times  decided,  with  some  fanfare,  to  drop 
the  perioil  at  the  end  of  its  nameplate,  and  thus  to  fall 
in  step  with  what  has  been  the  universal  practice  on 
other  newspapers  (and  with  respect  to  titles  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  articles  generally)  since  about  the  Civil  War. 

*  * 

There  are  newspapers,  of  course,  that  split  headlines 
out  of  ignorance;  they  do  not  know  what  a  split  is.  For 
them  I  have  no  respect.  My  guiding  principle  is  “Learn 
the  rules,  so  that  you  may  violate  them  wisely.” 

To  illustrate  the  point,  here  is  a  sampling  of  headlines 
from  the  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  the  day  this  was 
written:  “Longer  Hours  for/Women  Win  OK”;  “Woman 
Takes  Off  on/ Amelia  Earhart  Route”;  “8  Acquitted  in/ 
Negro  Attacks/in  Grenada”  (all  split  on  prepositions) ; 
“Japan  Rejects  Arab/Appeal  for  Support”  (split  on  an 
adjective) ;  “Russ  Warns  Israelis  to/Heed  Cease-Fire 
Call”  (split — horrors! — on  an  infinitive). 

My  opinion  is  that  the  rule  against  splitting  is  a  super¬ 
stition,  and  that  only  in  extremely  rare  cases  (“Judge 
Gets  Drunk/Driving  Case”  is  there  any  good  cause  to 
avoid  it.  Similar  mischances  can  occur,  for  that  matter, 
apart  from  splitting.  The  only  reason  I  can  think  of  in 
favor  of  the  rule  is  that  it  theoretically  compels  a  cer¬ 
tain  elementary  knowledge  of  grammar.  But  I  cannot 
say  that  there  is  any  evidence,  beyond  the  headlines 
themselves,  that  the  copyreaders  of  antisplit  newspapers 
possess  this  knowledge. 

*  *  * 

Critics  of  splitting  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  may  conclude  that  it  is  also  likely  to 
disregard  other  niceties.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it 
deserves  good  marks  for  consistently  good  editing  and 
copyreading,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  some 
of  the  other  papers  that  turn  up  on  the  Best  Ten  (or 
however  many)  lists. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  about  splitting  than  will  fit 
in  this  column.  I  plan  not  only  to  enlarge  on  this  subject 
but  to  explore  the  rationale  of  headlines  in  general,  and 
I  hope  in  this  to  stimulate  a  dialog  with  readers  and  thus 
gain  the  benefit  of  the  best  thinking  on  the  subject. 
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without  tarnishing  editorial  in¬ 
tegrity.” 

Papers  for  Teachers 

Clifford  A.  Shaw,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
exhorted  circulators  to  get  more 
of  their  papers  active  in  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program,  making  copies  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  and  helping 
teachers  to  use  them  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  studies. 

“I  am  a  bit  perturbed  by  the 
tendency  to  turn  the  program 
over  to  teachers  entirely,”  said 
Shaw.  “If  use  of  the  newspaper 
became  simply  another  educa¬ 
tional  process,  we  would  have 
lost  much  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  program.  The  newspaper 
IS  the  classroom.  So  let’s  keep 
the  newspaper — its  interest,  its 
people,  its  support — in  there.” 

Shaw  remarked  that  some 
reluctance  to  join  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  attributed  to  the 
way  the  New  York  Times 
blankets  the  effort,  at  least  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
The  Times’  program  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Shaw  as  “the  best  in 
the  land,”  but  it  paves  the  w’ay 
for  use  of  the  local  paper. 
“Teachers  still  need  your  news¬ 
paper  to  complete  the  job,”  he 
said. 

Belter  Pay  Urged 

Taking  a  look  at  the  circula¬ 
tors’  increasing  importance  in 
newspaper  management,  Arthur 
H.  Motley,  publisher  of  Parade 
magazine,  asserted  the  top  team 
should  generate  enthusiasm 
down  to  the  district  manager 
level. 

Motley  said  the  circulation 
managers  must  let  top  manage¬ 
ment  know  that  better  men,  at 
better  pay,  are  needed  for  a  real 
sales  organization.  Supervisors 
have  been  notoriously  on  the  low 
end  of  the  totem  pole  when  it 
comes  to  pay,  he  declared. 

Also,  Motley  advised,  the 
newspapers  will  have  to  make 
it  easier  and  more  desirable  for 
boys  to  deliver  papers.  News- 
paperboy  earnings,  he  said,  don’t 
have  the  same  appeal  they  had 
many  years  ago. 

Motley  agreed  with  Under¬ 
wood’s  premise  that  circulation 
managers  should  be  “the  sensi¬ 
tive  antennae  for  the  editorial 
department.” 

While  urging  the  circulation 
men  to  keep  editors  informed  of 
what  they  like  and  don’t  like. 
Motley  criticized  those  news¬ 
papers  that  “endanger  our  fran¬ 
chise”  by  practicing  segregation 
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of  news.  In  this  respect  he  men¬ 
tioned  seeing  a  Sunday  news- 
jiaper  that  had  a  section  devotetl 
to  June  Brides  but  there  was  no 
picture  of  a  Negro  bride  in  it. 

“I  am  sure,”  he  said,  “that  at 
least  one  colored  couple  was 
being  married  at  this  time.  After 
all,  a  newspaper  is  published  for 
all  people — not  for  specific 
classes.” 

ABC  Mo%e  Halted 

Newspaper  industry  objection 
appears  to  have  ended  a  move 
toward  the  auditing  of  unpaid 
circulation  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  This  fact  was 
underlined  when  Leo  H.  Smith, 
Assistant  Managing  Director  of 
ABC,  told  circulation  men: 

“A  great  deal  of  water  has 
gone  over  the  dam  since  I  at¬ 
tended  your  meeting  in  Toledo 
last  June.  Probably  the  most 
significant  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  the  question  of  ABC — or 
for  that  matter  Audit  Bureau  of 
Marketing  Services  —  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  auditing 
of  unpaid  distribution  has  been 
laid  to  rest. 

“There  are  those,  of  course, 
who  apparently  still  question 
the  sincerity  of  that  last  state¬ 
ment.  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  everyone  here  would  ac¬ 
cept  my  conviction  that  at  least 
for  the  foreseeable  future, 
neither  ABC  nor  ABMS  will  be 
engaged  in  the  auditing  of  un¬ 
paid  distribution  for  any  publi¬ 
cation.” 

Smith  said  considerable  bene¬ 
fit  to  ABC  and  its  members  had 
been  brought  about  through  a 
closer  w'orking  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  ABC  Board,  its  staff 
and  its  membership — “especially 
our  newspaper  membership.” 

Director*  Criticized 

Although  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  seems  to  be  exerting  suc¬ 
cessful  influence  on  ABC  affairs, 
there  was  criticism  of  the  work 
of  some  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  ABC  Board. 

A  number  of  circulators  at¬ 
tending  a  group  discussion  for 
evening  new’spapers  over  150,000 
said  they  thought  some  directors 
did  not  work  for  the  “best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.”  Speakers  indicated  that 
when  the  time  came  for  ABC 
elections,  changes  would  be 
made. 

The  group  debated  the  merits 
of  a  six-day  paper  moving  into 
the  Sunday  field  in  face  of  ex¬ 
isting  competition  running  on  a 
seven-day  basis.  Most  circu¬ 
lators  present  warned  that  such 
an  undertaking  could  be  haz¬ 
ardous  and  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

Turning  to  the  question  of 
claims  against  newspapers  for 
damages,  the  group  concluded 


that  it  was  far  better  for  a 
newspaper  to  settle  out  of  court 
than  to  risk  a  trial  by  jury.  One 
warned  that  an  out  of  court 
settlement  of  $30,000  could 
easily  turn  to  a  judgment  of 
$100,000  or  more.  He  said  that 
this  was  particularly  true  of 
cases  involving  carrier  boys.  The 
danger  was  always  present  that 
a  decision  against  a  big  news¬ 
paper  would  set  a  precedent. 

The  adult  carrier  conference 
drew  a  large  crowd  of  circu¬ 
lators  pained  by  problems  of 
distribution.  Those  with  adult 
carriers  said  they  rarely  had  the 
problem  of  “down  routes,”  but 
they  mentioned  such  disadvan¬ 
tages  as  the  fact  that  adults 
were  harder  to  control,  likely  to 
organize  into  unions,  and  did 
not  sell  very  well.  However, 
adults  maintained  their  routes 
because  of  the  investment  value, 
some  routes  bringing  up  to  $75,- 
000.  The  consensus  was  that 
boy  carrier  operations  were  best 
in  most  cases. 

This  meeting  also  considered 
the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  counselors.  Many  news¬ 
papers  were  finding  it  difficult 
to  recruit  district  managers. 
Whereas  managers  received  be¬ 
tween  $150  and  $200  per  week, 
women  counselors  putting  in  a 
few  hours  daily  cost  between 
$10  and  $20  per  week. 

• 

Pinkley  Sells  Interest 
In  California  Gronp 

Indio,  Calif. 

Virgil  Pinkley  has  announced 
the  sale  of  his  interest  in  the 
desert  newspapers  in  Indio, 
Palm  Desert,  Brawley,  El  Cen¬ 
tro  and  Calexico  to  the  South 
Bend  Tribune, 

Eight  years  ago  Pinkley  and 
his  associates  bought  the  desert 
newspapers.  At  that  time  the 
Indio  property  consisted  of  tw’o 
weeklies.  These  w’ere  combined 
into  a  tri-weekly  publication 
which  became  a  six-day-a-week 
newspaper  called  the  Daily 
News. 

Presses  and  other  equipment 
have  been  purchased  for  the 
desert  newspapers  and  their 
physical  plants  expanded  con¬ 
siderably. 

For  the  past  three  years  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  has  owned 
a  majority  of  the  stock  of  these 
new'spapers. 

Pinkley  said  he  and  Mrs. 
Pinkley  will  continue  to  have  a 
home  in  Palm  Desert  and  to 
operate  their  desert  farm  prop¬ 
erties. 

He  was  vicepresident  and 
general  European  manager  of 
the  United  Press  before  moving 
to  Los  Angeles  in  1948  as  found¬ 
ing  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror-News. 

With  the  sale  of  the  papers, 
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Pinkley  resigned  as  president  of 
Coachella  Valley  Publishing  Co. 
and  as  editor-publisher  of  the 
Pinkley  California  Newspapers. 

• 

AP  Editors  Give 
Big:  Check  to  Snyder 

Indiana,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  editors  and  pub-  i 
lishers  honored  Joseph  H. 
Snyder  as  he  closed  out  51  years 
with  the  Associated  Press. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  here, 
they  gave  him  a  big  check.  It 
was  5  feet  long,  2Mi  feet  wide 
and  worth  $1,303. 

IVes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  gave  Snyder  a 
50-year  pin,  tihe  last  one  that 
will  be  presented. 

During  the  weekend  meeting, 
June  30-July  1,  the  editors  got 
a  rundown  on  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  and  how  to  solve  them.  Joe 
Smyth  of  the  Delaware  State 
News,  a  member  of  the  national 
APME  personnel  committee, 
said  a  survey  he  is  conducting 
among  small  papers  turned  up 
some  surprising  results. 

Besides  pay,  he  said,  the  main 
disadvantage  staffers  on  small 
papers  find  is  a  lack  of  emphasis 
on  excellence.  Some  of  the  spe¬ 
cifics  mentioned  by  newsmen  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  poll  were:  Weak 
copy  editing,  too  little  chance 
for  in-depth  reporting,  poor 
staff  leadership  and  too  much 
influence  by  the  business  com¬ 
munity  on  the  news  columns. 

W.  K.  Ulerich  of  the  Clear¬ 
field  Progress  said  Pennsylvania 
State  University  was  developing 
a  program  to  offer  a  two-year 
associate  degree  in  journalism 
at  community  junior  colleges. 
That,  he  said,  might  help  small 
papers. 

• 

Takes  State  PR  Job 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  appointment  of  Robert 
G.  Miller,  county  editor  of  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- 
Journal  for  more  tihan  20  years, 
as  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Forests  and  Waters 
at  $9,454  a  year  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Forests  and  Waters 
Secretary  Maurice  K.  Goddard. 


Out  of  Manhattan 

Franklin,  N.  J. 

A  new  publishing  plant  for 
the  American  Metal  Market, 
daily  trade  newspaper,  is  being 
constructed  on  the  Somerset 
Valley  Industrial  Campus  here. 
The  paper,  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  60,000,  will  maintain  an 
editorial  office  in  New  York 
City. 
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the  tremendous  increase  in  sin- 
irle  copy  sales.  We  purchased  a 
large  number  of  coin  boxes  and 
put  them  out  all  over  the  city. 
Many  people  who  went  to  great 
lengths  to  let  us  know  that  they 
were  cancelling  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  would  never  read  our 
newspaper  again  were  walking 
from  their  homes  to  a  newspa¬ 
per  box  to  purchase  the  Ga¬ 
zette.  They  still  did  not  want  us 
to  know'  that  they  w-ere  reading 
the  Gazette. 

Painlesis  Retreat 

“The  important  thing  w’as 
that  they  indicated  that  they 
wanted  to  read  the  newspaper 
and  we  were  going  to  make  re- 
subscribing  as  painless  as  pos¬ 
sible.  All  of  our  promotional 
activities  contained  an  ingredi¬ 
ent,  when  possible,  that  would 
allow  these  people  to  re-sub¬ 
scribe  without  losing  face.  Some 
of  our  promotion  was  built 
around  carrier  trips,  for  just 
one-month’s  subscription,  and 
many  people  told  the  boy  they 
would  take  it  just  for  that  one 
month  just  so  he  could  win  a 
trip.  .  .  .  They  were  still  taking 
the  paper  and  they  know  they 
would  do  so  at  the  time  they 
agreed  to  take  it  just  for  one 
month.  It  was  important  to 
I  these  people  that  they  let  us 
I  know’  that  they  didn’t  want  to 
buy  the  paper,  but  just  wanted 
to  help  the  boy.  We  gave  them 
many  opportunities  to  help  the 
boy. 

“A  price  increase  of  5f  per 
week  was  made  October  1,  1960. 
This  was  not  the  risk  it  may 
seem  at  first  glance.  We  felt 
we  could  make  this  increase 
with  little  or  no  loss.  In  our 
opinion,  the  people  who  did  not 
stop  their  subscription  to  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  in  1958  and 
1959  were  not  going  to  stop  it 
this  time  because  of  a  5f  in¬ 
crease.  The  price  increase  was 
completely  successful  and  we 
were  able  to  bring  in  that  in¬ 
creased  revenue  with  a  short 
term  loss  of  circulation  of  less 
than  3%.  Within  6  months  after 
this  price  increase  we  had  over¬ 
come  all  our  price  increase 
losses  and  were  back  out  in 
front  of  our  circulation  prior 
to  the  price  increase. 

“Another  promotion  that  was 
particularly  successful  during 
this  period  was  our  magazine 
campaigns.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  its  success  w’as  that  it  gave 
the  boy  an  opportunity  to  again 
call  on  the  non-subscribers  with¬ 
out  having  to  repeat  the  same 
old  stopr.  He  had  a  new  pitch, 
something  different  to  talk 


about,  and  also  again  allowing 
these  people  to  re-subscribe  to 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  for  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  the  purchase  of 
the  Gazette.  I  am  certain  that 
a  great  number  of  people  con¬ 
vinced  themselves  that  it  was 
the  magazines  they  wanted  and 
they  had  to  take  the  newspaper 
to  get  the  magazines. 

C.ontests  and  Telephones 

“For  the  first  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  as  far  back  as  I  could  find 
out,  the  period  of  1957,  1958  and 
1959  saw  the  use  of  reader  par¬ 
ticipation  contests  by  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette.  We  used  Tangle 
Towns,  Silhouette,  and  even 
used  a  promotion  that  would 
award  kids  baseball  tickets, 
bats,  gloves  and  balls  in  ex¬ 
change  for  new  subscriptions  to 
the  Arkansas  Gazette.  This  offer 
was  made  to  all  kids  throughout 
the  state  and  not  just  our  city 
carrier  organization. 

“Also,  in  this  period  we 
started  a  district  manager  call 
program  which  was  designed  to 
have  each  of  the  20  men  make 
10  calls  a  day  on  non-subscrib¬ 
ers.  These  non-subscribers  were 
first  sampled  for  a  three  day 
period  by  the  carriers.  This 
program  was  meant  to  sell  new 
subscriptions  where  possible 
and  to  make  a  conscientious 
survey  of  the  problems  where  a 
sale  was  not  possible.  To  this 
day  I  believe  that  our  organiza¬ 
tion  learned  more,  of  what  they 
would  need  to  know  to  educate 
the  carrier  for  a  come-back  pro¬ 
gram,  than  through  any  other 
promotion  that  we  may  have 
instigated. 

“For  nearly  two  years  we  op¬ 
erated  a  telephone  room  with 
12  lines.  I  am  certain  that  we 
covered  all  of  the  Little  Rock 
telephone  book  and  the  telephone 
book  of  our  major  trade  zone 
towns  at  least  four  times.  This 
telephone  solicitation  program 
was  disguised  as  a  service  check 
and  we  called  everybody.  We 
first  asked  them  if  their  service 
was  satisfactory,  and  if  it  was 
we  thanked  them  and  went  on. 
If  their  service  was  not  satis¬ 
factory  we  found  the  nature  of 
their  complaint  and  guaranteed 
that  we  would  remedy  it.  But,  if 
their  answer  to  our  service 
check  was  that  they  did  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
we  immediately  switched  to  a 
sales  pitch  and  offered  with  a 
subscription,  to  contribute  a 
given  amount  of  money,  in  their 
name,  to  the  Arkansas  Crippled 
Children’s  Home.  On  other  oc¬ 
casions  we  offered,  free,  the 
third  month  of  a  three  month’s 
subscription.  We  gave  them  a 
certificate  for  the  third  month 
that  could  be  given  to  the  car¬ 
rier  in  payment  of  the  third 
month.  A  very  pleasant  divi¬ 


dend  to  this  program  was  the 
great  number  of  leads  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  people  for  new 
dealers  and  carriers. 

“While  through  this  period  we 
used  every  conceivable  idea  and 
promotion  that  we  thought 
would  help  us  in  any  manner,  I 
believe,  that  our  most  success¬ 
ful  program  was  sampling. 

“We  did  not  depend  strictly 
on  the  sample  card  to  produce 
the  business.  We  would  award 
our  boys  for  the  distribution  of 
cards,  whether  they  were  hung 
on  a  door  knob  or  inserted  in  a 
sample  newspaper.  We  would 
build  a  contest  that  would 
award  the  carriers  prizes,  in  the 
form  of  cash  and  prizes,  even 
trips  in  direct  ratio  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sample  cards  that  came 
in  the  office  from  their  routes. 
The  boy  received  credit  from 
cards  mailed  in,  or  if  he  picked 
the  card  up  from  the  prospect. 
Whenever  possible  we  made  on- 
the-spot  awards  to  the  boy. 
When  the  boy  returned  to  his 
District  Manager  with  sample 
cards,  and  those  sample  cards 
entitled  him  to  an  award,  the 
award  was  given  to  him  right 
then  and  there.’’ 

• 

Postal  Rate  Boost 
Exemption  Is  Asked 

Washington 

Chairman  Joe  L.  Evans  (D- 
Tenn.)  announced  he  and  eight 
other  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  have 
petitioned  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  to 
exempt  small,  independent  news¬ 
papers  from  a  proposed  rate 
increase. 

“The  small,  independent  news¬ 
paper  has  traditionally  been  the 
hub  around  which  the  life  of 
Small  Town  and  Rural  America 
has  revolved,”  the  Committee 
members  said  in  a  letter  to  Rep. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee,  and  Rep.  Arnold 
Olsen,  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Postal  Rates,  w’hich  is 
considering  the  proposal. 

“The  free  circulation  of  news 
is  a  basic  element  in  our  democ¬ 
racy.”  Evins  commented.  “The 
small  newspapers  should  not  be 
overburdened  with  increased 
postal  rates  that  could  reduce 
the  circulation  of  these  news¬ 
papers  throughout  America.” 

• 

Los  Angeles  Manager 

John  L.  Daly  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Katz  Newspaper  Sales, 
advertising  representative.  He 
succeeds  Chet  Doyle  who  has 
retired.  Mr.  Daly  has  been  with 
Katz  since  1959.  He  previously 
was  national  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal. 


27  Circulators 
At  API  Seminar 

The  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University  will  be¬ 
gin  its  twenty-second  year  of 
operation  with  a  two-week 
Seminar  for  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  managers  starting  Monday, 
July  10. 

They  are : 

Ronald  C.  Anderson,  Evening 
Press  and  Sunday  Press,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New’  York. 

Joseph  M.  Aylw’ard,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon- Journal. 

Arch  L.  Bero,  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press. 

Marvin  S.  Clements  Jr.,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

Robert  L.  Collson,  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  and  Advertiser,  Elmira, 
New’  York. 

Jesse  R.  Curtis,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle. 

Harvey  C.  J.  Deiley,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express. 

Jack  E.  Doyle,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Clyde  L.  Fasick,  San  Juan 
(P.  R.)  Star. 

Charles  G.  Freeman,  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News. 

John  W.  Gillis,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  and 
Raleigh  Times. 

John  C.  Goode,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader. 

Ted  H.  Hand,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Robert  A.  Macklin,  Copley 
Los  Angeles  Area  New’spapers. 

Jimmy  E.  Manis  Jr.,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  Miami  News. 

Law’ience  W.  Mervine,  Bucks 
County  Courier-Times,  Levit- 
tow’n.  Pa.,  and  Burlington 
County  Times,  Willingboro, 
N.  J. 

Don  Micozzi,  Passaic-Clifton 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

Bartholomew’  J.  Mulhern, 
Boston  Globe. 

Edw’ard  W.  Nourse,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Evening  Independent. 

Peter  A.  Oakley,  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig. 

John  F.  O’Day,  Record,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J. 

Ott  R.  Seidel,  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  and  Deseret  News,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Billy  R.  Smith,  Bristol  (Va.) 
Herald  Courier  and  Bristol 
Virginian-Tennessean. 

Willie  L.  Stanley,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News  and  Greens¬ 
boro  Record. 

Wilbert  E.  Stremmel,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening 
News. 

Curtis  L.  Woods  Jr.,  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press. 

Leonard  P.  Yaeche,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel. 
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THE  WARREN  REPORT 


55  People  Given  Credit 
For  9-Month  News  Probe 


Richard  S.  Salant,  president 
of  CBS  News,  offered  his  “proud 
and  grateful  thanks”  to  the 
special  unit  under  Leslie  Midg- 
ley  w’hich  produced  “The  War¬ 
ren  Report.”  Credits  were  given 
to  55  persons. 

CBS  NEWS  INQUIRY:  “The 
Warren  Report”  was  broadcast 
for  four  consecutive  nights,  June 
25-26-27-28,  in  color  on  the  CBS 
Television  Network. 

Reporters  on  the  broadcasts 
were  CBS  News  Correspondents 
Walter  Cronkite,  Dan  Rather, 
Eric  Sevareid,  Mike  Wallace, 
Bill  Stout  and  Morley  Shafer, 
and  CBS  News  Reporter  Ed  Ra- 
bel. 

Making  a  major  contribution 
to  the  report  was  Eddie  Bar¬ 
ker,  news  director  of  KRLD- 
TV,  Dallas-Fort  Worth.  In  New 
Orleans,  Bill  Reed,  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  WWL-TV,  and  Bob  Jones 
of  his  staff  were  reporters  for 
the  broadcasts.  Other  reporting 
was  done  by  CBS  News  Cor¬ 
respondent  Ike  Pappas,  and 
CBS  News  Reporters  Peter 
Burns  and  Richard  Threlkeld. 

Salant,  in  his  message  to 
Midgley,  said:  “Sorry,  but  I 
have  neither  the  eloquence  nor 
the  vocabulary  to  say  properly 
how  proud  and  how  grateful  I 
am  to  you  and  to  ev’erybody  who 
made  CBS  NEWS  INQUIRY: 
‘The  Warren  Report’  the  truly 
great  achievement  that  it  was. 

“The  history  of  television 
journalism  in  the  years  to  come 
will,  I  am  certain,  give  you  and 
all  your  colleagues  the  credit 
which  you  thoroughly  deserve.” 

250,000  Miles  Traveled 

The  Midgley  unit — reporters, 
producers,  researchers  and  cam¬ 
eramen  —  worked  for  nine 
months  and  covered  almost  250,- 
000  miles  during  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  questions  surround¬ 
ing  the  Warren  Report’s  find¬ 
ings.  They  traveled  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  in¬ 
terviewing  eyewitnesses  and  ex¬ 
perts,  conducting  technical  in¬ 
vestigations  and  re-creating  the 
events  of  Nov.  22,  1963. 

More  than  90,000  feet  of  film 
was  shot  for  the  broadcasts, 
with  about  5,300  used  on  the 
air.  Half  of  the  broadcast  mate¬ 
rial  was  on  video  tape. 

Working  with  Midgley  were 
Vern  Diamond,  the  director; 
Bernard  Bimbaum,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  Dallas,  and  Don  Hewitt, 
who  directed  the  Dallas  se¬ 
quences. 

The  broadcasts  were  written 
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by  Ron  Bonn,  Clinton  McCarty, 
Midgley  and  Stephen  White.  As¬ 
sociate  producers  were  Jane 
Bartels,  Bonn,  Walter  Lister, 
McCarty,  Robert  Richter,  Sam 
Roberts,  Joseph  Wershba  and 
White. 

Film  editors  were  David  Mc- 
Cruden,  Jack  Drescher,  Jerome 
McCarthy,  Mitchell  Rudick  and 
Herbert  L.  Schwartz.  Walter 
Dombrow  and  Herb  Schwartz 
w’ere  the  film  cameramen. 

Grace  Diekhaus  was  unit  man¬ 
ager,  Arthur  Schotz  was  pro¬ 
duction  supervisor  and  Joe  Gor- 
such  was  associate  director. 

The  video  tape  editors  were 
Harold  Bailey,  W.  Matwichuk 
and  Ed  Smith.  Technical  direc¬ 
tors  were  Hal  Classon,  Bill 
Guyon  and  George  Keck.  Audio 
was  by  Sam  Laine,  Fred  Lopez 
and  Bob  Miller.  Lighting  direc¬ 
tors  w’ere  Fred  Beraud  and  Bill 
Schelling.  The  set  decorator  was 
Ambrose  M.  Dubek,  and  the  set¬ 
tings  were  designed  by  Victor 
Paganuzzi. 

Rudi  Bass  was  director  of 
graphic  arts,  and  graphic  artists 
were  Ned  Steinberg,  Peter  Van 
Buren,  Bill  Sunshine,  Joe  Mele, 
George  Smith,  Lou  Palisano  and 
Zeref  Kuror. 

Ken  Sable,  Judith  Kahn  and 
Jane  Simons  were  associated  in 
production. 

Some  Kind  of  Link 

CBS  News  stated  that  al¬ 
though  the  evidence  appears  ov- 
en\'helming  that  Lee  Harvey  Os¬ 
wald  did  kill  President  Kennedy, 
there  still  remain  disturbing  in¬ 
dications  that  his  mother  may 
not  be  quite  so  wrong  about 
some  kind  of  link  between  Os¬ 
wald  and  various  intelligence 
agenices  of  the  United  States. 

CBS  News  said  the  question 
of  whether  Osw-ald  had  any  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  or  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  is  not 
frivolous.  The  agencies,  of 
course,  are  silent. 

But  CBS  News  criticized  the 
Warren  Commission  which,  al¬ 
though  it  had  full  power  to  con¬ 
duct  its  own,  independent  inves¬ 
tigation,  permitted  the  FBI  and 
the  CIA  to  investigate  them¬ 
selves — and  so  to  cast  a  per¬ 
manent  shadow  on  the  answers. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  CBS  News 
concluded,  that  the  Warren  Com¬ 
mission  handled  the  whole  ex¬ 
plosive  question  of  Oswald’s  al¬ 
leged  relationship  with  Govern¬ 
ment  investigative  agencies  in 
the  manner  least  calculated  to 


HELEN  MARMOR  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  NBC  News  Manager, 
marking  the  first  time  a  woman 
has  been  named  to  an  executive 
position  in  the  NBC  News  Divi¬ 
sion.  She  joins  the  three  other 
managers  on  the  NBC  News  Desk, 
whose  functions,  operating  around 
the  clock,  are  those  of  managing 
editor.  A  veteran  of  26  years  in 
the  news  business,  she  has  cov¬ 
ered  a  wide  range  of  assignments 
for  NBC  News,  including  docu¬ 
mentaries  on  Red  China  and  Har¬ 
lem. 


Ohio  Firm  Purchasi^s 
Pennsylvania  Daily 


Homesteaii,  Pa.  i 
Spenley  Newspapers  Ire.,  of  | 
Newark,  Ohio,  has  purchased  I 
the  Homestead  Daily  Messenger,  ! 
a  9,000  circulation  evening  ' 
paper  here.  The  new  owners  will 
appoint  a  resident  manager  at 
an  early  date. 

The  Messenger,  in  its  92nd  ' 

year,  was  published  by  the  late  ’ 
H.  P.  Wiggins  until  1955  when  ' 

H.  P.  Wiggins  Jr.  became  pub-  * 

lisher.  j  ’ 

George  J.  Cooper,  associated  I  ‘ 
with  Allen  Kander,  New  York  I  *■ 
media  brokers,  negotiated  the  '  I 
sale.  Spenley  officers  are:  Clar-  ^ 

ence  Pennington,  president; 

T.  D.  Griley,  chairman;  Frank 
W.  Spencer  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  t 

Thomas  E.  Norpell,  secretary.  s 

Pennington,  Griley  and  £ 

Spencer  are  also  officers  of  the  ^ 

Advocate  Printing  Co.,  pub- 
lishers  of  the  Newark  Advocate  '  ^ 
and  the  Fostoria  (0.)  Review-  ;  ti 
Times.  i  o 

•  i  0 

Sheldon  Sells  Weekly,  i  ^ 

Joins  Copley  Office  J  w 


inspire  national  confidence,  once 
the  facts  had  become  known — 
which  they  surely  would. 

On  the  broadcast,  CBS  News 
urged  that  the  X-rays  and  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  Kennedy  au¬ 
topsy  be  made  available  for  in¬ 
dependent  examination  by  ex¬ 
pert  pathologists. 

CBS  News  also  called  for  the 
Abraham  Zapruder  film  of  the 
actual  assassination  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  The  film 
is  the  private  property  of  Life 
magazine  which  purchased  it 
from  Zapruder,  but  is  also  an 
irreplaceable  part  of  the  public 
record  involving  an  event  of 
transcendent  national  concern, 
CBS  News  said. 

• 

UPI  Conference 
Reservations  Set 

San  Francisco 

With  indications  of  a  heavy 
attendance  at  the  United  Press 
International  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  Conference  here,  350 
rooms  and  suites  in  the  Hotel 
Fairmont  have  been  reserved 
for  the  Sept.  17-19  gathering. 

The  progfram  will  include  a 
preview  reception  in  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts,  now  being  re¬ 
stored,  and  extend  to  a  Sept.  20 
visit  to  the  wine  country  home 
of  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  UPI 
board  chairman. 

Richard  Litfin,  Pacific  Divi¬ 
sion  manager,  UPI,  is  host 
chairman.  The  conference,  which 
met  last  year  in  Mexico  City, 
was  held  here  in  1962. 


Dalton,  Mass. 

William  G.  Sheldon,  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Dalton-Hm- 
dale  News  since  March,  1965, 
has  sold  the  paper  to  Ross  Gran- 
nan  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  of 
Canaan,  Conn.,  owners  of  the 
w'eekly  Connecticut  lFe,s(m 
News  and  the  Canaan  Printing 
Company.  Sheldon  and  family 
are  leaving  for  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
where  he  will  work  in  the  con¬ 
troller’s  office  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers. 

Replacing  Sheldon  as  editor 
of  the  Dalton-Hinsdale  News 
will  be  Wadsworth  (Waddy) 
Pierce,  the  man  who  founded  the 
weekly  and  later  sold  the  prop¬ 
erty  bo  Sheldon. 

• 

Awards  for  Court 
Reporting  Announced 

Jean  D.  Hartnett,  a  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Expren, 
and  Radio  Station  WINS  of 
New  York  City  have  been  chosen 
winners  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association’s  1967  press 
awards  of  $250  each. 

Miss  Hartnett  was  cited  for 
her  series  on  the  Buffalo  City 
Court  marshals’  office  and  other 
series  involving  City  Court 
WINS  was  selected  for  a  staff 
production  entitled  “The  Court 
and  the  Accused”. 

An  honorable  mention  plaqw 
and  a  $50  check  in  the  news¬ 
writing  category  was  won  bf 
Anne  Stearns  of  the  Rochettif 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  for  » 
special  series  on  “The  Youthfi^ 
Offender.” 
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london  Ad  Parley 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


five  panelists  added  their  own 
comments  on  what  was  seen  and 
heard. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
testimonial  to  the  importance  of 
advertising  came  when  a  Rus¬ 
sian  told  the  conference  that 
the  Soviet  government  intends 
to  boost  its  spending  on  all  forms 
of  promotion.  In  addition,  like 
any  Western  communicator,  his 
comments  about  the  development 
of  advertising  in  Russia  went 
across  in  the  best  industry 


trade  t^encies,  demonstration 
hall,  catalogues,  report  maga¬ 
zines  and  bulletins,  advertise¬ 
ments  and  information  articles 
in  magazines  and  newspapers, 
radio  and  television,  commercial 
films,  mail  advertising,  bill¬ 
boards,  invitations  to  foreigm 
newsmen  and  every  other  form 
of  public  relations. 


Erwin  Davenport; 
Gannett  Partner 


Newly  Appointed 
Ad  Director  Dies 


Development  in  Russia 


Man  with  the  message  from 
the  Soviets  was  Dmitriy  Bek- 
shelov,  vicepresident  of  the 
Soviet  All-Union  Advertising 
Agency,  the  only  organization  of 
its  kind  in  Russia.  “The  Soviet 
Union,  which  considers  foreign 
trade  as  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  its  economic  relations  with 
other  countries,”  he  said,  “is 
ready  to  develop  trade  relations 
with  all  countries  which  are 
willing  to  trade  with  us  on  a 
mutually  advantageous  basis, 
without  any  discrimination.” 

He  reported  that  the  Russian 
agency  had  recently  opened  a 
mail  department  —  a  new 
medium  in  Russia.  There  were, 
he  said,  90  million  radio  re¬ 
ceivers  and  18  million  tv  sets — 
the  latter  viewed  by  100  million 
people  daily.  Market  research 
centers  had  been  set  up  in  most 
main  cities. 


Ad  Copy  May  Be  Changed 


But  he  warned  that  for  those 
who  wanted  to  make  extensive 
use  of  press  advertising,  the 
problems  involved  were  more 
complex.  “The  primary  aim  of 
our  new’spapers  is  editorial,”  he 
said,  “and  advertising  agencies 
may  have  their  copy  changed  to 
fit  in  with  the  much  smaller 
advertisement  ratio.” 

Bekshelov,  who  had  been  in 
the  spotlight  for  most  of  the 
conference,  indicated  that  one 
of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
Soviet  advertising  industry  was 
in  the  promotion  of  exports.  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Russia  was  planned 
to  help  meet  export  targets,  ful¬ 
fill  trade  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments  and  familiarize  consumers 
and  specialists  with  the  export 
potential  and  goods  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  technique  of  advertising 
^viet  goods  was  being  con¬ 
tinually  developed  and  improved, 
he  claimed.  Soviet  export  goods 
were  advertised  through  inter¬ 
national  fairs  and  exhibitions, 
specialized  expositions  arranged 
hy  individual  Soviet  foreign 

editor  8c  publisher 


Charles  (Chuck)  Lee,  43,  who 
was  named  advertising  director 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Independent  on  July 
4,  died  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack  the  next  day  (July  5). 

Lee,  who  was  to  begin  his  job 
on  Monday  (July  10)  ^vas  dis¬ 
covered  by  his  wife,  Miriam,  on 
the  bathroom  floor  of  their  New 
York  home. 

Lee  had  been  corporate  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  defunct 
World  Journal  Tribune.  Before 
that  he  had  been  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  and 
later  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University,  he  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  1951 
with  the  Hollister  (Calif.)  Free 
Lance. 


Erwin  R.  Davenport,  91,  busi¬ 
ness  associate  of  the  late  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  died  July  4  at  his 
home  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  He 
retired  as  general  manager  of 
the  Gannett  Company  in  1952. 

Davenport,  a  native  of  up¬ 
state  New  York  who  spent  most 
of  his  youth  in  Omaha  and 
began  his  newspaper  career 
there  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1898, 
shared  ownership  of  the  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  with  Gannett  in 
1917.  From  this  base  they  built 
the  Gannett  Group  of  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Davenport,  the  former 
Gertrude  E.  Slaght,  and  two 


Gertrude  E.  Slaght,  and 
daughters  survive  him.  1 

*  *  «  i 


Alvin  D.  Doyle,  51,  a  former 
New  York  Mirror  reporter,  re¬ 
cently  on  New  York  City  pub¬ 
licity  staff;  July  1. 


Dick  Lee,  80,  chief  political 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News;  July  1. 


Heselden  and  Stein 
On  Foundation  Board 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Two  new  directors  have  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Founda¬ 
tion,  Paul  Miller,  president,  has 
announced. 

They  are  John  E.  Heselden 
of  Rochester,  vicepresident,  oper¬ 
ations,  of  the  Gannett  Group, 
and  Fred  W.  Stein,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Press,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

The  Foundation  controls  the 
30  newspapers  and  six  broad¬ 
cast  stations  of  the  Gannett 
Group  through  ownership  of  the 
Class  A  common  stock  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc. 


Carol  Bjorkman,  37,  Wom¬ 
en’s  Wear  Daily — columnist; 
July  5. 


Richard  D.  Elson,  49,  editor 
of  a  confidential  chat  feature  in 
the  Boston  Globe;  June  30. 


Rev.  Charles  T.  Grant,  75, 
writer  of  the  “Uncle  Charley” 
column  in  70  newspapers;  June 
30. 


Bruce  Barton,  80; 
Founder  of  Agency 


R.  W.  Rhoades,  54,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Derrick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  general  manager 
of  Venango  Newspapers  Inc.,  in 
Pennsylvania;  an  officer  of 
Niles  (0.)  Daily  Times,  and 
executive  vicepresident  of 
Apache  Publishing  Co.  in  Ari¬ 
zona;  July  4. 


Edward  J.  Cullen  Sr.,  74, 
who  retired  in  1965  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times;  June  26. 


Bruce  Barton,  80,  a  founder 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  advertising  agency,  died 
July  5  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City.  He  retired  in  1961  when 
he  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  agency  known  interna¬ 
tionally  by  its  initials,  BBDO. 

Barton  had  served  in  con¬ 
gress  from  a  New  York  district 
from  1937  to  1941  and  became 
an  outspoken  critic  of  the  New 
Deal.  He  also  wrote  best-seller 
books  based  on  the  Bible — a 
biography  of  Jesus  titled  “The 
Man  Nobody  Knows”  and  a 
study  of  the  Bible  titled  “The 
Book  Nobody  Knows.” 

Barton  was  born  in  Robbins, 
Tennessee.  His  father  was  a 
preacher.  Early  in  his  career, 
after  graduating  from  Amherst 
College,  Bruce  worked  as  sales 
manager  and  editor  of  various 
magazines.  On  Jan.  1,  1919  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Roy 
S.  Durstine. 

A  son,  Randall  Barton,  is  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Phoenix 
Newspapers. 


Hugh  O’Connor,  73,  former 
New  York  newspaperman,  gov¬ 
ernment  information  officer ; 
July  2. 


A.  L.  Higginbotham, 
‘J’  Professor,  Dies 


Ernestine  Evans,  77,  former 
newspaper  writer,  authority  on 
children’s  books;  July  3. 


Colleagues  Honor 
Editor  Oxie  Reichler 


Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  States¬ 
man  since  1938,  retired  June  30 
and  was  honored  at  a  party 
attended  by  90  members  of 
Westchester-Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Reichler  begfan  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  in 
1920.  He  went  to  the  Yonkers 
paper  in  1930. 

Reichler,  a  past  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  was  also 
commended  by  that  group  and 
named  a  lifetime  member.  Reich¬ 
ler  was  named  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Herald  Statesman. 


Eugene  V.  Moran,  39,  copy 
editor,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee; 
former  telegraph  editor,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  and  a  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Daily  News;  June 


Wallace  K.  Waggoner,  35, 
advertising  manager,  Kerrville 
(Tex.)  Daily  Times;  June  27. 


Carlton  F.  Wilson  Jr.,  31, 
UPI  staff  writer  in  Texas;  June 
28. 


Jesse  Rae  Middleton,  51,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  manager  of 
the  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.)  Gazette; 
June  26. 


Reno,  Nev. 

Alfred  Leslie  Higginbotham, 
71,  for  40  years  a  teacher  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  and  an  official  of  the 
Nevada  State  Press  Association, 
died  here  June  22  of  cancer. 

The  new  University  of  Nevada 
journalism  quarters  named  in 
his  honor  continue  as  a  living 
memorial.  Just  a  few  months  ago 
he  received  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
first  national  award  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  teaching  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Higginbotham  was  secretary 
or  secretary  manager  of  the 
Nevada  State  Press  Association 
since  its  founding  until  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  May,  when  ill¬ 
ness  caused  his  resignation. 

In  accord  with  his  wishes,  his 
body  W'as  sent  to  Utah  Medical 
School  for  multiple  sclerosis  re¬ 
search.  He  had  suffered  that  dis¬ 
ease  most  of  his  life.  His  widow, 
Marie,  and  a  daughter  survive 
him. 
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Chambers  ~  Shank 
Book  Deals  with 
Norfolk  History 

“Salt  Water  &  Printer’s  Ink” 
tells  the  story  of  Norfolk  and  its 
newspapers  from  1865  to  1965. 
It  will  be  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press 
on  July  8,  and  costs  $7.50  for 
the  418  pages  by  Lenoir  Cham¬ 
bers  and  Joseph  E.  Shank. 

Founded  only  seven  months 
after  Lee  surrendered,  it  was  “a 
bleak  time  to  be  born,”  wrote 
Chambers  of  the  day  in  1865 
that  the  first  edition  of  the 
Virginian  came  off  the  press  in 
Norfolk.  The  state  was  destitute. 
The  paper  was  created  by  a 
group  of  printers  and  editors 
from  Petersburg. 

The  Virginian  had  three 
separate  management-publish¬ 
ing  companies  in  the  first  12 
months.  It  also  faced  competi¬ 
tion,  from  the  new  Norfolk  Jour¬ 
nal.  Changes  from  G.  A.  Sykes 
to  Richard  Lewellen.  to  Col. 
William  Lamb,  to  C.  W.  Grandy, 
and  to  Michael  Glennan  are  re¬ 
corded  and  personalized  by 
Chambers. 

Some  of  the  publishers  and 
editors  were  former  members  of 
the  Confederate  Army;  the 
Republican  Party  remained  the 
chief  enemy  long  after  Union 
occupation  troops  left  Norfolk. 

Sam  Slover  came  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  became  publisher  of 
the  Norfolk  Public  Ledger.  The 
brash  young  man  in  1900  walked 
into  the  office  of  Joseph  Byran, 
publisher-editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times,  and  asked  f  or 
enough  money  to  buy  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Norfolk.  Bryan  refused 
the  stranger,  and  Slover  con¬ 
fessed  later  it  was  no  surprise; 
“But  I  knew  he  wouldn’t  forget 
me,”  he  said.  He  talked  Bryan 
into  taking  him  on  as  a  commis¬ 
sion  advertising  salesman, 
soliciting  new  business  only.  He 
was  so  successful  his  commis¬ 
sions  were  larger  than  the  in¬ 
come  of  anyone  else  on  the  news¬ 
paper.  Slover  moved  to  New¬ 
port  News  and  then  to  Norfolk. 

Kitty  Hawk  Beat 

“W’ho  Scooped  the  World”  is 
the  chapter  on  how  the  Uir- 
ginian-Pilot  first  got  the  story 
of  the  flight  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  1903. 
It  was  a  major  story,  complete, 
balanced  and  the  Pilot  treatment 
showed  an  awareness  by  the 
Norfolk  newspaperman  of  the 
significance  of  the  historic  event. 
But  it  contained  a  few  inaccu¬ 
racies.  The  Wright  Brothers 
were  distressed  by  the  errors — 
such  as  the  statement  the  first 
flight  was  three  miles  long. 


whereas  it  was  only  852  feet. 
The  Pilot  sniffed  the  story  from 
a  Western  Union  wire  that  the 
Wrights  tried  to  keep  confiden¬ 
tial.  The  Virginian-Pilot  offered 
the  story  to  21  newspapers,  and 
of  these  16  turned  it  down,  in¬ 
cluding  the  hometown  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Wright  Brothers, 
the  Dayton  Journal.  In  scorning 
the  story  the  news  editor  of  the 
Journal  said,  “Fifty-seven  sec¬ 
onds,  heh?  If  it  had  been  fifty- 
seven  minutes  it  might  have  been 
a  news  item.” 

In  the  final  chapter  of  the 
book.  Chambers  and  Shank  re¬ 
linquish  the  honors  to  Harold 
Sugg,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Norfolk  newspapers,  who 
writes  of  the  era  1945-1965 
when  “Youth  Takes  Command.” 


Sugg  relates  the  passing  of  S.  L. 
Slover,  and  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  under  27-year  old  Frank 
Batten  and  33-year-old  Paul  D. 
Huber  Jr. 

• 

Finance  Officer 

London,  Ont. 

Beverly  E.  Lanning  has  been 
named  vicepresident-finance  of 
the  London  Free  Press  Printing 
Company  Limited.  In  his  new 
post,  he  is  responsible  for  fi¬ 
nance,  costing  and  accounting, 
data  processing,  systems  and 
procedures.  He  has  served  as 
controller  with  American-Stand¬ 
ard  Products  (Canada)  Limited, 
and  as  manager  of  a  field  audit 
staff,  Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


business  Opportunities 

PRINTER  with  modern  web  offset 
newspaper  press  and  complete  type¬ 
setting  and  composition  plant,  vicinity 
N.Y.C.,  needs  smart  controller-type 
individual  to  manage  the  business  end. 
Equal  ownership  at  minimum  invest¬ 
ment  offered  to  the  right  man.  State 
your  qualifications  in  first  letter.  Write 
Box  1149,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


PARTNER  WANTE®  in  10-weckly 
newspaper-commercial  printing  shop 
in  Illinois.  Must  be  energetic,  with 
disregard  to  working  hours.  Write  Box 
1152.  Editor  ft  Publisher  for  more 
complete  details. 


yetcspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


ISeicspaper  Brokers 

VEHINON  V.  PAINE  I 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service  ; 
899  W.  Elonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712  | 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  j 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  i 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858  ; 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3367. 


WESTTaiN  DAILIES,  WEIEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers"  , 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala.  ' 
(205)  262-1751  | 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS  i 
Personnel  and  Ekiuipment  Specialists  I 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301  i 


ISetcspaper  Brokers 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Aris., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph. :  348-7422. 
"America’s  #1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

CONETDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  ft  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ISetcspaper  Consultants 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph. :  273-3670. 

OFFSET  (XINVEHISION  can  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Get  expert  advice.  Write  Vic 
Leiker,  Tabloid  Litbo.,  Box  177,  Gar¬ 
wood,  N.J.  07027. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

GROWING  WESTERN  WASHING¬ 
TON  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  AND 
JOB  SHOP.  GROSS  $46,500:  PRICE 
$45,000  WITH  $13,000  DOWN.  EX- 
CELLENT.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH. 
LICENSED  BKR.,  BOX  509,  ROSE- 
BURG,  OREG.  97470. 


BILL  MATTHEW^  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Gnedin,  E7a., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


LEGAL  WEEKLY  grossing  $2M 
monthly  in  Montana.  Sell  under  gross. 
Write:  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Larson,  300 
Kensington,  Missoula,  Mont.  59801. 

DEATH  necessitates  prompt  sale  of 
prosi>erous.  old-established  weekly 
newspaper-shopper  combination  in 
growing  New  Jersey  suburban  area. 
Grossing  well  over  $100,000.  Might 
help  finance  well  qualified  buyer  if 
necessary.  Box  1088,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Owner  cash  flow  average  for  last  5 
years  WAS  $15,625:  FOR  1966  WAS 
$16,736.  Price  $58,500  INCLUDES 
$1500  INVENTORY.  29%  DOWN. 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTTI.  LICENSE® 
BKR.,  BOX  509,  ROSE®URG.  OREG. 
97470. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

3  SOUTHERN  DAILIES  grossini 
$125M,  $150M,  and  $230M.  respt .tivtiy. 
All  county  seat  locations.  All  long^ 
established.  Ekich  profitable,  growing. 
Smallest  showing  pre-tax  net  of  $3S1(, 
largest  $40M.  Priced  from  $2.'>0M  to 
$350M;  down  payments  from  $.>0M  to 
$90M.  Resimndents  please  tell  opera- 
tional  ability,  financial  capability  fint 
letter.  Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc., 
215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La.  70546. 

SOUTHE’RN  IDAHO  TOP-NOTCH 
WEEKLY.  MAN  AND  WIFE  TOOK 
OUT  $14,634.75  LAST  YEAR.  PRICE 
$31,500,  29%  DOWN,  BALANCE  AT 
$150  PER  MONTH.  HARRIS  ELLS- 
WORTH.  LICENSE®  BKR.,  BOX  509, 
ROSEBURG.  OREG.  97470. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

WANT  TO  BUY  WEE^CLY,  Texai, 
New  Mexico  or  Colorado.  Box  113), 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Newspaper  hav- 
ing  circulation  of  16  to  20,000  in  ^ne 
6  or  3,  with  growth  potential.  Write  to 
Box  1151,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EIxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  -2  Juito- 
writer  Recorders:  8  pt.  Reproducer: 
610F  Varityiwr  w/3  fonts:  820  Heed- 
liner  w/17  discs:  AM  waxer.  Package 
price  $7,995.00.  Box  1166,  Editor  I 
Publisher. 

FOR  SALE: 

FP.IDEN  JUSTOWRITER 
EQUIPMENT 

3  Friden  Justowriters  LCC-VFC,  wr 
Jt’s.  67321.  67322,  67323,  all  three  wid 
Edcai>ement  Cdntrol  Units  and  two  pro 
gram  panels  each. 

2  Friden  Tape  Editor  Transmitten 
LCC-T. 

2  Friden  Tape  Editor  Receivers  LCC-k 
To  be  sold  at  exceptional 
bargain  prices 
Contact:  Eric  Ferrat 
Trans-Canada  Newspapers,  Ltd. 
5701  Christophe-Colomb  St., 
Montreal.  Quebec.  Canada 
Tel.:  274-2501 


FOR  SALE 

QUALITY  LINOTYPE 
DISPLAY  MACHINES 

Inland  has  just  acquired  several 
excellent  late  Model  30  (mixer). 
Model  32,  34  and  35  (mixer) 
Linotype  machines.  Most  are 
equipped  with  quadder,  saws,  six- 
pocket  mold  disks  with  six  moUi 
and  a  good  layout  of  mats. 
Priced  20%  to  30%  of  New  Cae« 

.  .  .  REAL  BARGAINS  ... 

If  production  is  needed  in  tU> 
area  of  your  Composing  Rosa, 
write,  call  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 
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Machinery  St  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE 

INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTERS  (2) 

Serial  No’s.  433  and  424 
Three  Years  Old!! 

Both  machines  equipped  identically. 

14  lens  camera,  will  accommodate 
sizes  up  to  72  pt.,  four  fonts  of 
mats,  four  magazines,  quadders, 
film  magazine  and  receivers,  volt¬ 
age  regulators  and  all  standard 
equipment. 

These  two  machines  have  received 
the  finest  maintenance  available, 
and  are  in  top-notch  mechanical 
condition.  Inspect  while  still  in 
product  ion. 

For  further  information,  write  call 
or  wire; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPF,R 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 

HAMILTON  electric  page  storage  cabi¬ 
net;  stores  20  full  pages.  Terrific  space- 
saver.  Going  offset  so  we'll  sell  at  $700, 
tispeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich. 
48446.  Ph.:  (AC  313)  664-2961. 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotype— Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
181  (Aurch  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  16007 

LINOTYPE  COMET  300,  #3195 
srith  brsmd  new  TOU  and  Perforator, 
mat  detector,  automatic  pi  stacker,  all 
electrical  devices.  Will  sacrifice.  Cos¬ 
mos  Press,  143  W.  20  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10011.  (212)  (m  3-1402. 


KLISCHOGRAPH  K-150  electronic  en-  '  MCXA/QPAPPP  PPCCCCC 
graver,  SO-line  screen,  up  to  6  by  8"  ! 

on  plastic,  $575  including  materials  on  j  rwr jvmna'rrr*  owiwis  /ioen\ 

hand.  Royle  radial  router.  $76.  Sta-Hl  ki  ^  r  S 

dry  mat  former,  $350.  Bryan  (Ohio)  Holder-Skip 

Times.  419-636-1111.  '  Slitter— Reel  and  Paster. 


FOR  SAU— IMMEDIATE  OELIVERT 

Two  (2)  PHOTON  PHOTO 
TYPESEHING  MACHINES 
MODEL  200A 

Serial  Numbers  209  and  232 


Equipped  with  multi-flash  units. 
Will  accommodate  sizes  6  through 
40  point.  Have  been  well  main¬ 
tained. 

These  two  machines  are  still  in 
production — available  for  your  in¬ 
spection. 

For  Further  Information  Contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
A.C.  816  BAItimore  1-9060 


Engraving  Equipment 

fOR  SALE:  PHOTO-LATHE  12*  x 
18^  in  good  condition.  First  $1,000  takes 
iJ-,  F.o.b.  Willoughby,  Ohio.  (Contact 
Bob  Vellenga,  'The  News-Herald,  38879 
Mantor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  CHiio  44094. 

going  OFF'SET.  bo  we’ll  sacrifice  our 
«psving  plant.  Package  price  of  only 
WBO  gives  you  16  x  18  Tasope  etcher, 
NuArc  rapid  printer,  burn-in  stove. 
™utBr,  whirler,  Niagara  foot  shear, 
"TF  saw.  film  drying  cabinet,  dip  tank. 
”rst  check  takes  it.  Lapeer  County 
Press.  Box  220.  Lapeer.  Mich.  48446. 
Ph.:  (AC  313)  664-2961. 


LIQUIDATING 

2— G2-2  Intertypes.  #'s  12313-13490  ; 

i  with  automatic  quadders,  Mohr  saws,  i 
elec,  pot,  1 — 72  and  1 — 90  channel  mag¬ 
azine  . $1760.00  ea. 

I  12  fonts  mats,  18,  24,  30,  36  and  i 

42-pt . $50.00  ea, 

I  Model  *'E”  Elrod.  #F4462E,  elec,  pot,  ' 

I  12  molds  . $1600.00  | 

12 — Lower-split  72  channel  magazines 

_ $30.00  ea.  ; 

2-Ton  Kemp  Immersion-type  gas  fur-  ; 
nace  with  motorized  pump  connected  to 
i  Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  curved  plate 
I  caster  and  finisher,  vacuum  back 

!  $1600.00  i 

Model  326G  Vandercook  electric  proof  i 

press,  full  page  26x27  . $1600.00 

Goss  Model  46R  mat  roller,  12-Bp«ed 
_ $1800.00 

Misc.  chases,  galley  cabinets,  turtles, 
routers,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 

Representative  on  premises 
'  CORN  BELT  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

225  St.  Clair  Avenue 
I  East  St.  Louis.  Illinois  62201 

,  FOR  SALE:  Two  good  Goss  newspaper 
I  presses,  48-page  sextuple  and  32-page 
I  straightline;  50  aluminum,  steel  chases; 

'  50  excellent  turtles;  Wood  Pony  Auto- 
;  plate  and  pot  in  perfect  condition ;  2 
Sta-Hi  formers;  Hoe  curved  plate  I 
Shaver ;  many  miscellaneous  items. 
Available  this  fall  at  bargain  prices. 

CAPITAL-GAZETTE  PRESS  i 
Annapolis.  Maryland  21401 

BEST  OFFER— Hoe  heavy  duty  ! 
Planer;  Nolan  water-cooled  pig  caster 
(gas);  Hammond  Glider  Trim-O-Saw 
#12773 ;  Ben  FVanklin  saw;  Morrison 
slug  stripper  #2410 ;  Duplex  Model  E 
press  (excellent  running  condition  on 
'  ground  floor),  with  63  chases;  BL-70 
Fairchild  Cadet  Scanograver;  several 
tons  of  metal;  assorted  1-2-3-4  column 
galleys.  Beacon  Pub.  Co.,  Maynard, 

I  Mass.  01764.  (AC  617)  897-2012. 

LINOTYPE,  mode)  31,  gas  ix)t.  auto¬ 
matic  quad<ier,  blower ;  Elrod  model  K, 

I  7  molds,  full  page  rotary  plate  shaver 
;  w/blower ;  Cadet  Scan-o-graver.  Box 
i  1192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SACRIFICE:  Hoe  Econ-o-lith  pro¬ 

cessor,  small  supply  of  negatives, 
plates,  chemicals,  latest  model,  less 
than  2  years  old.  Cost  $2,000.  Make 
offer.  Daily  News-Sun.  Kendallville. 
Ind.  46755.  (AC  219)  347-0400. 

Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
I  — Top  Quality. 

Catt  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
.  26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 

•'PEERLESS  PERFORATOR  TAPE” 
Superior  quality,  priced  no  higher  than 
ordinary  tapesi  Buff  and  white, 

I  wide  @  $.31  per  roll  for  8*  and  $.93 
I  for  14*.  Cartons  only,  F.O.B.  Mill. 
Send  order  now  to: 

AL  Q.  ELLINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
Box  2811,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35212 

Presses  &  Machinery 

I  16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
!  color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip- 
I  ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2  to  1 
I  model,  with  balloon  former  and  com- 
I  plots  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 

!  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
1  No.  393PO,  22%*  cut-off.  vacuum 

I  back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
I  Now 

I  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951)  ; 
6  Units — 23-9/16 — Color  Cylinder — 3  , 
Reverses — Double  Balloon  Folder — AC  ! 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


i  GOSS  HEADLINER 

i  AND  ANTTFRICmON 

22%— 6  Units— 1  Folder— (1939)— 3 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) — 

I  Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
i  Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
!  and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


•Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll. 


1 4-UnitSuperDUPLEXPress 

:  Very  good  condition,  compiete 
:  with  controis,  extra  60  hp. 
S  motor,  assorted  gears,  parts, 
2  plate  carts,’  etc.  Make  us  an 
:  offer. 

—  Contact  C.  A.  Porter 

S  The  Telegraph-Herald 

=  Duhuque,  Iowa  52002 
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WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — tfnit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  AR<3H  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters — Color  Stripers — 4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COBf- 
PETE  STEREO — 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCn  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold-  I 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group  i 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE.  i 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — %  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO— Turtles— Chases— Goes  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — HHec- 
trio  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router, 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 
j  24  pagre — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 

(K>SS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Unite— 16  pages— 22%—%  and  % 
Folder— AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESSES  i 
(Mfg.  1951-1963)  i 

Excellent  reproduction 
Color  flexibility 
i  40,000  iph 

These  late  model  semi-cylindrical 
presses  provide  8  pages  of  production 
per  unit. 

Complete  presses  offered  from  32  pg. 
to  64  pg.  capacities,  including  end  roll 
stands,  drive,  balloon  former  or  can 
twin  to  existing  (^oss  Universal  Press. 

Add-on  units  also  available. 

CALL,  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 

j - 

6-UNIT  SCOTT  high-speed  press.  Dou¬ 
ble  3  to  2  Folder.  Full  width  all  re¬ 
versible,  21%*  cut-off.  with  stereo, 
spare  parts,  extra  drive  motor.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Sale  or  lease  with  some 
volume,  ample  space,  2  docks.  Versatile 
press  from  all  black  to  4  colors  both 
^  sides.  Ideal  for  comics,  circulars,  or 
I  newspapers.  P.O.  Box  218,  North  An- 
i  dover.  Mass.  01845.  (AC  617)  685-6128; 

I  eves.  476-4684. 


LATE  STYLE  ROTARY  PRESSES 

scon 

TWO  5-UNIT  PRESSES 

AGE:  5  Units  1957 
5  Units  1949 

CUTOFF:  22y4'’ 

COLOR:  3  Half  Decks,  I  Color  Hump 
SPEED:  Rated  50,(X)0  per  hour 
DRIVE:  Unit  Type.  G.E.  A.C.,  440  V. 
LOCATION:  (Quebec  City,  (Canada 
AVAILABILITY:  Spring  1968 

GENERAL:  Can  be  sold  as  lO-Unit  Press 
or  as  two  5-Unit  Presses.  Equipped  with 
two  double  Scott  folders,  one  double 
upper  former,  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
Economical  removal,  far  above  average  in 
appearance  and  productivity.  Can  be 
offered  "as  is.  where  is"  or  delivered,  in- 
I  stalled  and  guaranteed. 

I  Offered  Exclusively  By 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  IvlACH.CORP. 
j  Since  1910 

i  1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


METROPOLITAN 

PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 
Late  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible— R.T.P. 
Goss  Headliner 

Mfg.  I9S3-I9S4 
23-9/16"  Cutoff — Tension 
Lockup 

6-Units— 3  Half  Decks 
Unit  Drive — Balloon 
Formers 

Hoe  Color 
Convertible 

Mfg.  I9S0 

22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

12  Units,  2  Hump— 2  Double 
Folders 

Group  Drive— 4  Motors — 

Upper  Formers 

Scott  Stroightline 

Mfg.  1949-1957 
22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Folders — 

Balloon  Formers 
3  Half  Decks — I  Hump 
Unit  Drive  (New  1957) 

For  Completo  Information 
Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  CKy,  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


FOR  SALE:  3  unit  VanKuard  offset 
newspaper  press.  About  6  years  old. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  12  pa?e  ca¬ 
pacity  at  15,000  per  hour.  $28,000. 
Virgil  Hillyer,  Central  Washington 
Press,  P.O.  Box  689.  Sunnyside,  Wash. 
98944  Area  Code  509.  837-3701. 

24  PP.  SCOTT  PRESS.  23A'  cutoff, 
double  color  hump,  quarter  folder, 
quick  lockup  cylinders.  A"  plates,  runs 
beautiful  4  color  circulars,  ideal  for 
small  daily  or  central  plant  for  week¬ 
lies.  This  press  now  in  storage  with 
every  piece  including  frames  and  cyl¬ 
inders  on  skids  or  wheels.  Bargain 
priced  to  save  storage  bill.  We'll  load 
it  on  your  trucks  free.  Contact  Press, 
120  N.  Main  Street,  East  St.  Louis. 
III.  (618)  271-1480. 

DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular 
Reversed  Color  Unit 
Folder,  I/2  &  page 

Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

Stereotype  Equipment 


INLAND 


TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Matter  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss 
Plate  Finishing  Machine 
Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  "at  is'* 
or  rebuilt  t.o.b.  Kaesas  City 
Please  write  or  coll: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

SINCt  1910 

1720  Cherry  St  ,  Kansdi  City,  Mo.  64108 

Area  Code  816— BA 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Plate  Finishing 
Machine,  Tubular  Router.  2  Tubular 
Chipping  Blocks.  Flat  Mat  Scorcher, 
Sta-Hi  Curved  Matrix  Shear.  All  in 
good  condition ;  priced  for  quirk  sale. 
Highland  Parker  Printers.  30  Bartlett 
Ave.,  Highland  Park.  Michigan  48203. 

(AC  313)  TO  8-6072 


Wanted  to  Buy 

TWO  (2)  DOUBLE  POSITION  roll 
stands.  Automatic  or  semiautomatic 
tension,  with  related  equipment.  Needed 
immediately.  Maximum  width  needed, 
36  inches,  40-inch  diameter  rolls.  Con¬ 
tact  Ray  Doyle.  Lerner  Home  News¬ 
papers,  7519  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60626.  Call  Area  Code  312  761- 
7200. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLHniS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

SEEKING  complete  offset  plant — web 
press,  good  condition ;  complete  photo 
equipment:  Varitypers,  Justowriters; 
cutters,  etc.  Write  to:  News-Tv,  P.O. 
Box  520.  New  York,  N.Y.  10033.  Quo¬ 
tations  confidential. 

JUSTOWRITER— Will  pay  up  to  $1400 
fer  Justowriter  Recorder  with  special 
coding  for  read  back.  The  Trumbull 
Times,  Trumbull,  Conn.  06611. 


(X)MMUNICATIONS  ADVISOR  in 
medium-size  liberal  arts  college  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Salary  Range  $7,140  to  $8,676 
for  academic  Year.  Advisor  for  student 
publications  consisting  of  tri-weekly 
paper,  yearbook,  literary  magazine  and 
campus  radio  station.  Baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree  required.  Position  open  September 
1,  1967.  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

CALIFORNIA  MANAGEMENT  MAN  I 
Enthusiastic,  energetic  and  knowledge¬ 
able  in  revenue  producing  areas.  Bear¬ 
ish  and  dogmatic  with  costs.  Complete 
experience,  education,  family,  salary 
progressions  and  expectations  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  1060.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THRIVING  WEEKLY  in  Zone  1  needs 
hardworking  man  for  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  and  general  administration. 
Proven  suburban  newspaper  selling  a 
must.  Minimum  salary:  $10,000.  Send 
resume  and  outline  of  a  program  of 
action  to:  M.  L.  Freedman,  55  West 
nth  St..  New  York.  N.  Y.  10011. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  CPA,  or  equivalent  exiierience. 
to  advance  on  management  team  of 
Pacific  Northwest's  fastest  growing 
daily.  This  administrative  position  will 
involve  corporate  records,  cost  analysis 
and  projections,  budgeting,  and  tax 
accounting.  Knowletige  of  computer 
programming  and  management  of  in¬ 
vestment  portfolio  helpful  but  not  man¬ 
datory.  Box  1124,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

GM-ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  need¬ 
ed  by  aggressive  daily  in  intensively 
competitive  area.  E&P  Zone  2.  Knowl¬ 
edge  Spanish  helpful.  Great  opportunity 
for  hard  worker  with  ex|>erience  every 
phase  competitive  daily  production, 
promotion.  Our  staff  advisecl.  Box  1155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  advertising  or 
promotion  executive  or  assistant  to  as¬ 
sume  protluction  of  INAE  NEWS,  con¬ 
duct  surveys  among  the  meml)ers  to 
assist  them  in  discharging  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  and  participate  in  the 
varied  details  ’  of  the  international 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Age 
— 35-50  years.  Send  selling  application, 
resume,  photo,  salary  requirements  and 
reference  to  INAE  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Pace.  P.O.  Box  147,  Danville.  Illinois 
618.32. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Alaska's 
only  morning  and  Sunday  paper.  Tre¬ 
mendous  growth  potential,  highly  com¬ 
petitive  but  a  breeze  for  young  man 
on  his  way  up.  Daily  News.  P.O. 

1660.  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501, 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  WANTED 
Excellent  opportunity  to  combine  em¬ 
ployment  with  college  education.  Me¬ 
dium-size  college  daily.  Experience 
necessary.  Required  by  September  1. 
Send  complete  resume  etc.,  to:  Roy 
Dunsmore,  Daily  Iowan,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  52240. 


Assistant 
CIRCULATION 
MAN  ACER 

Yes,  we  are  still  seeking  an  assistant 
circulation  manager.  We  had  one  for 
four  weeks,  but  he  could  not  stand  the 
pressure  on  a  paper  our  size.  Amazing! 

If  you  have  any  ambition,  maybe  you 
might  be  interested.  This  is  an  active 
working  job  with  great  opportunity  to 
move  up  to  the  top  spot  eventually  if 
you  can  deliver.  Write  stating  why  you 
think  you  could  fill  this  position  ade¬ 
quately. 

R.  I.  McCracken 
Post  Office  Box  591 
Norristown,  Pa.  19404 


Circulation 

CM  to  build  top  circulation  and  carrier 
boy  operation.  Fast-growing  area.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary.  Review,  Cart>entersville, 
III.  60110. 

ASST.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
LARGE  A.M.  DAILY 
Must  have  experience  as  circulation 
manager  of  small  or  medium-sized 
ABC  daily:  experience  in  competitive 
situation  also  an  asset.  Progressive 
management  willing  to  try  new  ap¬ 
proaches.  Good  man  can  advance 
rapidly.  Send  complete  resume.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  1175,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  leading 
suburban  Chicago  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  twice  weekly.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  person.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  plus  excellent  incentive  plan.  Write 
Box  1125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  REP 
Must  have  college  degree  or  experience : 
38,000  circ.  paper  in  progressive  mid- 
western  community  locat^  on  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  25-miles  north  of  St.  Louis. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits.  Call  Mr.  Bailey,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Mgr.,  Alton  (III.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph  (AC  618)  465-6641  collect. 

FIFTEEN-NEWSPAPER  CHAIN 
INVITES  INQUIRY 
From  a  man  with  the  experience,  initia¬ 
tive  and  ability  to  take  complete  charge 
of  display  advertising  department. 
Starting  salary  attractive  plus  incen¬ 
tive  bonus  arrangement.  Mature  man 
at  retirement  age  will  be  considered 
qualified.  Area  5.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted. 
Top  man.  Imme<liate  opening.  Top 
salary,  commission,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  or  call:  Ron  Slechta, 
(AC  218)  233-1535.  Red  River  Scene. 
Moorhead,  Minn.  56.560. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER 
needed  by  growing  Ohio  daily  in  15,000 
class.  Write  details  of  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.,  to  Box  1159,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAKE-UP  MAN 

Experienced  make-up  man  to  supervise 
advertising,  scheduling  and  dummying 
of  Metropolitan  daily.  Chart  Area  4. 
Excellent  benefits,  and  fine  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  ad.  All  replies  held  confidential. 
Box  1162.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUR  COMPETITION 
WORRIES  A  LOT 

Our  ad  staff  would  like  to  worry  them 
more.  We  are  looking  for  a  young 
salesman  for  an  8,000  circulation  offset 
daily  (Area  7)  ...  a  layout  man  for 
ideas  that  will  fit  into  our  new  plant 
and  help  out-sell  their  best  space  men. 
^nd  layouts,  copy  ideas,  salary  re¬ 
quirements:  we  have  retirement  plan 
plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Box  1174, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  profitable  Zone  1 
weekly.  Share  management.  Near-term 
take-over.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
ambitious  young  man.  Box  1188,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Daily 
newspaper  sales  experience  desirable: 
car  necessary.  Good  salary,  company 
benefits.  Call  for  appointment.  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  The  Bayonne  (N.J.) 
Times.  (AC  201)  339-4200. 

CEINTRAL  FLORIDA  opportunity— 
ABC  weekly  going  twice-a-week  Sept. 
Comer  Enterprises.  Inc.,  Drawer  7007, 
Orlando.  Fla.  32802. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  male  re¬ 
porter  wantecl.  Prefer  someone  from 
midwest.  Good  chance  to  move  up  from 
smaller  newspaper.  Write:  Nate  Udit- 
sky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois 
61554. 

REPORIER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  on  one  of  South's  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  exi>erience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170,- 
000.  The  Slate  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  £  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

OPPORTUNITY  I 

We  offer  opportunity  of  learning,  rv 
spoiisibility,  and  advancement.  We 
need  a  young  man  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  who  will  Income  our  Assistant 
City  Editor.  We  are  a  mid-west  offset 
daily  in  the  Milwaukee-Chicago  area. 
Our  paper  is  growing  in  a  growing 
market,  and  we  are  interested  in  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  develor 
ideas.  Salary  is  open — but  will  pay  st 
least  $140  to  start,  plus  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  right  man 
to  take  hold  and  go  places!  Reply  t» 
Box  980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Major  publisher  of  prestige 
l>erio<licals  and  Isxrks  offers  unique  op- 
IKirtunity  on  one  of  its  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Publication  enjoys  six-figure  cip 
culation  among  discerning,  highly-edu¬ 
cated  professionals.  Salary  to  $20,004. 
Unsurpasserl  fringes.  Ideal  environ¬ 
ment.  N.Y.C.  area.  Full  details  to  Box 
968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Plenty  of  si>orts  in 
a  lively  town.  Chance  for  advancement 
on  small  daily  offset  near  Chicago.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  and  express  ideal. 
Our  staff  is  young,  aggressive,  and  wt 
want  to  be  the  best  I  If  you  have  Um 
ability — wo  will  pay  for  it!  Reply  to 
Box  978,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  32,000  daily.  Muit 
be  accurate,  fast  copy  reader,  know 
photo,  layout,  be  able  to  direct  8-mnn 
staff.  Zone  4.  Box  1100,  Editor  &  ^b- 
lisher. 


REPORTER 

Immediate  opening  for  re¬ 
porter  at  The  Modesto  Bee, 
Modesto,  Calif.  Must  have 
several  years  experience  on 
daily  newspaper.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  employe 
benefits.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  detailed  resume  to; 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
2 1  st  &  "Q"  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 


ENERGETIC  YOUNG  WRITER  tor 
growth  opportunity  as  associate  editor 
of  national  current  affairs  weekly  for 
Catholic  schools.  Social  studies,  tesek- 
ing  background  helpful.  Salary  In  liM 
with  ability,  experience.  Send  resuna 
samples  to  Box  1104,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 

REPORTER  for  32,000,  six-day  dill;' 
Zone  4.  We  want  aggressive  yonsf 
man.  J-degrree  preferr^.  Limitless  or 
irartunity.  Immediate.  Box  1090,  Ui- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Zone  4— 8!,0I» 
daily.  Must  understand,  have  intend 
in  all  sports.  Heavy  local  cover^ 
layout,  picture  knowledge  essentia- 
Box  1082,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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WHERE  SPORTS 
ACTION  IS— 

Opportunity  for  young  writer  on  staff 
of  four  in  sports  center  of  Iowa. 
Chance  to  work  all  phases.  Every  sport 
but  fencing.  August  opening.  Tell  all  i 
first  letter.  Contact  Gene  Thorne,  Man*  i 
aging  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier.  ; 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Coastal  Carolina 
offset  weekly.  Full  responsibility.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1115.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  suburban 
weekly  group  near  Rochester.  Com¬ 
munity's  top-ranking  publications,  i 
Please  submit  resume  to:  Personnel  ' 
Office,  Genesee  Valley  Newspapers,  4 
So.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  leading  to  managing 
editor.  Must  have  supervisory  capacity 
as  well  as  writing  and  photo  experi¬ 
ence.  Permanent.  Start  at  $6500  to 
17000,  depending  on  qualifications.  Air¬ 
mail:  Lew  Warren,  Pub.,  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister,  Oelwein,  Iowa  50662. 


SPORTS  LAYOUT  MAN — We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  fast,  versatile,  sound  sports 
desk  man  to  lay  out  the  pages  of  spark¬ 
ling  pm  sports  section.  Hopefully  our 
man  currently  is  working  on  a  small 
daily  and  would  welcome  the  move  up 
to  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  New 
York  State’s  lively  capital  city  pm. 
Send  complete  resume  and  samples  of 
your  pages  to:  Robert  G.  P’ichenberg, 
Executive  Editor.  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  24  Sheridan  Avenue,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  12201. 


SPORTS  WRITER-BDITOR  needed  im¬ 
mediately  by  small  Kansas  daily.  J- 
grad  considered.  Box  1167,  Editor  & 
I^blisher. 


IN  A  RUT 7  WANT  A  CHALLENGE? 
Key  rating  on  a  top  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  p.m.  daily  of  50,000  plus. 
We  want  an  experienced  "newsman” 
who  can  gather  the  facta  and  write  in¬ 
dent.  Excellent  community  to  live  and 
raise  a  family — all  recreational  facili- 
tiee  available.  Outstanding  opix>rtunity 
and  challenge  for  the  person  having 
t^  stringent  qualities  we  seek.  Living 
expenses  paid.  Write  in  full  confidence 
today.  Box  1197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTING  SPOT  OPEN  for 
experienced  writer  on  prize-winning 
30,000  circulation  Ohio  p.m.  daily.  Send 
resume.  Box  1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 

I  If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 

I  A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding 
its  operations  and  has  openings  for 
qualified  young  people  of  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters,  copy  editors,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  siiecial  writers.  Give  us  your  com¬ 
plete  academic  and  working  extierience 
in  first  letter  to  Box  118U.  ^itor  & 
Publisher.  Salaries  better  than  average. 
Good  benefits  and  pension  program,  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions. 


IS  EDUCATION  YOUR  BEAT?  Me¬ 
dium-sized  daily  on  Lake  Erie  treasures 
i  good  education  writing.  Contact  us  and 
learn  about  rich  mix  of  school  activi- 
I  ties.  Box  1190,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS-GENERAL  NEWSMAN  for 
second  spot  on  growing,  lively  feature 
and  picture  prize-winning  newspaper. 
College  town,  full  range  of  sports  ac¬ 
tivities.  New  building,  new  offset  press 
and  new  ideas  of  what  a  regional  news¬ 
paper  should  be.  Centennial  issue  com- 
I  ing  up.  Opportunity  for  experienced 
man  to  move  up  to  good  pay  and  posi¬ 
tion.  Job  open  now.  Call  or  write:  Jim 
Lacy,  Managing  Editor,  Denison  News- 
I  papers,  Denison,  Iowa  51442.  Ph. : 

I  (AC  712)  26.3-2123. 


EDITOR  -  ASSOCIATE  —  National  or¬ 
ganization  with  Chicago-based  head¬ 
quarters  has  an  opening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  associate  editor.  This  posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  college  graduate  (Jour¬ 
nalism  Major  highly  desirable)  with  at 
least  three  years  experience  (newspa¬ 
per  background  preferred).  The  duties 
involve  reporting  and  editorial  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  professional  people.  Excellent  em¬ 
ploye  benefits  and  working  environ¬ 
ment.  Submit  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  complete  confidence.  Box 
1164.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 

Familiar  with  newspaper  plant  operation  and  equipment 
from  plate  room  through  reel  room,  press  room  to  the 
mail  room  dock.  Engineering  degree  highly  desirable 
but  not  absolutely  required.  This  position  requires  a  top 
level  professional  capable  of  coordinating  customer  needs 
with  various  inside  and  outside  organizations. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

Degree  required  and  P.E.  status  highly  desirable.  Back¬ 
ground  in  plant  electrical  power  distribution  systems.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  printing  plant  layout  desirable. 

REGIONAL  SALES  ENGINEERING  MANAGER 

For  printing  press  electrical  drive  and  control  equipment, 
to  manage  sales  accounts  in  the  New  England/New  York 
area. 

If  your  background  matches  one  of  these,  why  not  learn 
more  about  some  of  the  bold  new  programs  in  the  offing 
at  Fincor.  Call  or  write  today: 

Mr.  William  Owen,  Personnel 
Fincor,  Inc. 

1000  Boundary  Ave.,  York,  Penna.  17403 

FINCOR  FOR  PROGRESS  IN  PRINTING 


EDITOR-WRITER 

Major  midwestern  utility  looking  for  a 
youthful,  selfstarting  writer  to  ^it 
employee  publications,  assist  with  news 
releases ;  some  experience  a  must. 
$7500-18500,  depending  on  experience. 
Box  1172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  who  would 
like  to  learn  newspaper  business  thor¬ 
oughly  on  congenial  20,000  daily  with 
high  standards.  $120  to  start,  semi¬ 
annual  raises  thereafter.  (Area  2).  In¬ 
terview  essential.  Box  1185,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  suburban  weekly  in  major 
university  area,  i>opulation  explosion. 
Prt^ressive  offset  paper.  State  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  salary  required.  Amherst 
Bee,  5564  Main.  Buffalo,  N.Y,  14221, 


REPORTER,  2  or  3  years  experience, 
for  20,000  circulation  college  town 
daily.  $140  to  start  with  regular  raises 
thereafter.  Alert  and  congenial  news¬ 
paper  (Area  1).  Interview  essential. 
Box  1160,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


RESTLESS  AND  AMBITIOUS?  Can 
you  handle  the  #2  spot  in  the  city 
room  of  a  30.000  plus  eastern  daily? 
Five  cents  spent  for  a  postage  stamp 
could  open  the  door  to  a  genuine  career 
opportunity  in  a  long-established  and 
respected  newspaper  organization. 
We’re  confident  we’re  offering  a  worth¬ 
while  position.  Are  you  restless  and 
ambitious  enough  to  find  out?  Box 
1196,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 


"TAKE  CHARGE”  PERSON  WANTED 
to  edit  good  weekly  in  good  town  at 
good  salary.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  1178, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST 

Seeking  greater  challenge,  opportunity. 
City  or  copy  desk  spot  that  will  provide 
both  on  Nebraska’s  fastest-growing 
daiiy.  Good  salary — top  fringes.  Write 
in  detail:  A1  Schmahl,  Managing  Ed.. 
Daily  Indei>endent,  Grand  Island.  Nebr, 
68801. 


ExperiencecJ,  Depencdable, 
ALL-AROUND 
NEWSMAN 

primarily  for  desk  and  layout  work. 
Must  be  able  to  edit  tightly  in  fast- 
paced  operation  which  revolves  around 
the  desk.  Enterprise  a  must.  Top  sal¬ 
ary.  Chart  Area  8.  Write: 

Box  1177 

Editor  &  Publisher 

FASHION^  EDITOR — Must  be  expert 
on^  women’s  fashions,  able  to  pr^uce 
daily  and  Sunday  layouts,  some  color ; 
work  well  with  store  coordinators ; 
alert  to  fashion  trends  and  able  to 
write  well  about  them.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  David  Rimmel,  Sunday  Editor. 
The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44114. 


SENIOR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for 
state  magazine.  Experience  necessary 
in  magazine  writing,  editing  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Must  have  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation  and  travel.  Starting  salary: 
$655  monthly.  Send  resume,  samples 
and  availability  to  Dick  H.  Schaeffer, 
NEBRASKA  Land  Magazine,  State 
Capita],  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68509. 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiRiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
Order  Blank  I 


1  Name - ^ - 

J  Address - 

I  City - 

I  State - Zip  Code. 

I  By - 

g  Classification _ 

1  Copy _ 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  I 

I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

I  Mail  to:  1 

1  EDITOR  R  PUSLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  1O022  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiuuuiniiuiiuiiiiiiiiiniHnniluiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiaiiiiM 
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HEI.P  . ANTED 


Field  Service  Technicians 


MUST  HAVE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  elec¬ 
tronic  experience:  50%  travel:  liberal 
expense  reimbursement:  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  and  growth  potential.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  for  immediate 
interview  to : 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY 
Att :  F.  R.  Cavanagh 
360  Furman  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  I120I 
All  reflies  confidential 


Operators-Machinists 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  an  ex- 
Iierienced  Linotype  operator  or  combi¬ 
nation  man.  Contact  Bob  Vellenga, 
The  News-Herald.  38879  Mentor  Ave., 
Willoughby.  Ohio  44094.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer! 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  newspaper. 
Eleven  machines.  Must  be  union :  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Elektron  necessary.  $160 
weekly.  Zone  4.  Please  state  full  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  first  letter.  Box 
1110.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 
Competency  Standards: 

360  Lines  Justified 
600  Lines  Unjustifiefl 
$159  nights — 37’{.  hour  week 
Excellent  Employe  Benefit  Program 
Apply  to:  Leonard  Shimberg 
General  Foreman 
DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 
R(»che8ter.  New  Y'ork  14614 
Phone  (AC  7161  232-71C0 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

-SITUATIONS  WANTED” 
f Payable  with  order! 

A-times  90c  per  lint,  per  issue 

3-tiRies  .  Sl.OO  per  line,  per  issue 

2-tiipes  $1.10  per  lint,  per  issue 

l-tiPie  S1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  flee  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  miniaiuni 
(No  abbreviations) 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


DISPLAY— CLA$SIFIED: 

The  use  of  berdars,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  classi- 
led  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
claasiltd  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

-ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-timtt  . . . $1.35  per  line,  par  iisuc 

3-timtt . $1.45  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-timts  . $1.55  per  lint,  per  issue 

1-lime  . $1.65  per  line,  par  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuasday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholdors'  Mantity  bold  in  strict  con- 
Idcncc,  and  all  raplits  mailtd  oacb  day 
as  they  art  received. 


Editor  A  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


HELP  lX.ANTED 


Operators-Machinists  j 


EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  —  Mid-  |  COMPOSING  ROOM 

west  daily  with  13  Linotypes,  5  'IT'S  i  SUPERINTBINDENT 

Derating  uniU.  4  perforator,  etc.  for  medium-size  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Union.  Salary  open.  Excellent  ^nefiU.  ,  Hot  metal  operation.  Union  shop.  Sal- 
Must  ^  top  man.  Box  1044,  Editor  &  ^ry  open.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Publisher,  i  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1128, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEIAD  MACHINIST  for  typesetting  _  _  _ 

plant— 16  machines.  Union  or  eligible  „_.r  vri:»raT  i  irTqTrpt>oii"ca 
with  ability  to  maintain  precision  and  ,  MBTTAL,  LEi  rERPRESS  pro¬ 

accuracy  in  a  plant  that  demands  a  i  duction  inan,  capable  of  directing  work, 
top  quality  product.  An  opportunity  to  maintaining  machines,  meeting  sched- 
join  a  management  team  in  an  aggres-  TOmbination  five-day  daily  and 

•ive  and  rapidly>ffrowing  orffanitation.  commercial  printing  operation.  We  re 
Write:  Dayton  Typo^phic  Service.  !  Opportunity  for  profit- 

Box  1049.  Dayton,  Ohio  46401.  sharing,  ownership  to  right  man. 

-  .  -  - I  CThart  Area  6.  Replies  Confidential. 

OPiniATOR  -  PRINTER.  country-  I  *  Publisher, 

trained,  (^unty-seat  weekly.  Good  pay; 

fine  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Times-  '  MORNING  DAILY  of  20,000  needs 
Reporter  Printing  Co..  Adams,  Wis-  |  Offset-experienced  Composing  Room 
consin  53910.  Manager.  Your  chance  to  grow  with  a 

-  —  - ;  young  newspaper  In  midwestem  city  of 

OPERATOR  WANTED,  preferably  ;  =^0.000.  SUrting  salary  op^.  Paid  va- 
with  TTS  exi>erience,  in  a  six-machine  cations,  insurance  and  oth^  benefits. 
oi>en  shop  in  North  Central  Ohio.  44*/*»  i  Requirements:  hire,  fire,  and  tram  per- 
hour  week.  Write  Box  116S.  Etlilor  &  ,  oonnel.  set  up  systems,  develop  and 
Publisher.  '  maintain  production  efficiency  and  work 

'  in  harmony  with  other  departments. 

- - ^ — - —  Send  resume  to  Box  918,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Hhotography  lisher. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  ALL-AROUND  AD  COMPOSITOR  for 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER  ®  six-day  publication.  Tbis  is  a  steady, 

who  is  creative  and  a  self-starter  to  :  year-around  situation  with  liberal  vaca- 
work  on  one  of  the  best  picture  papers  tions,  company-paid  pension  and  group 
in  the  country.  Midwest.  Box  1105.  ?  good  pay  Kale.  Con- 

Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Marion  Star,  ^bert  L. 

_  _ -  _  - -  Cocherl,  Foreman,  Marion,  Ohio  43302. 


HELP  W.\NTED 


HELP  W.4NTEI) 


Photography 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
A  PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER- 
I  DARKROOM  TECHNICIAN 
I  for  prize  -  winning  picture  -  oriented 
:  newspiiiier.  Run  color  almost  every  is¬ 
sue.  Need  creative  photographer  to  take  • 
over  department.  Excellent  pay  for  i 
right  man.  Write  or  call:  Jim  Lacy.  | 
Managing  Editor.  Denison  Newspaiiers.  i 
Denison,  Iowa  51442.  Ph. :  (AC  712)  , 
263-2123. 


Pressmen-Stereolypers  \ 

PRESSMAN — We’re  looking  for  ene  of  : 
the  top  offset  pressmen  in  the  country.  : 
a  take  charge,  work  hard,  department  I 
head.  We’re  willing  to  pay  to  get  him.  I 
Won’t  consider  talking  less  than  five- 
figures,  and  where  in  this  range  is  up  | 
to  your  ability  to  turn  out  consistent  j 
quality  work  with  a  crew  and  a  six 
unit  f^ss  Suburban.  We  want  a  man, 
now  a  department  head,  who  could  stay 
the  rest  of  his  life  where  he  is.  but 
wants  to  move  up  a  notch  with  a 
quality-conscious  firm  that  demands  the 
best.  Call  816  BA  1-2944,  Joe  Cham¬ 
bers  ’The  Dispatch  Newspapers.  1805 
Swift,  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64116. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  for 
Goss  Headliner.  Spokane  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  No.  33,  Box  747.  Spokane, 
Wash.  99210. 

PRESSMAN,  web  offset:  new  plant: 
full  charge.  Knowleilge  camera.  Excel¬ 
lent  opiiortunity.  Write  full  details. 
Box  790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  3-unit  Sub¬ 
urban;  also  camera  man.  Write  P.O. 
Box  872,  Lake  Wales,  IHa.  83853. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
We  are  looking  for  a  man  between  age 
35  to  45,  capable  of  supervising  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  pressroom  with  morning 
evening  eilitions  in  excess  of  260,000. 
Well  rounded  background  with  previous 
suiiervisory  experience  essential.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1150,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTE^JDENT 
Metropolitan  daily  newspaper,  with 
morning  and  evening  papers,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  qualified  composing  room 
supt.  Must  have  previous  supervisory 
experience  and  be  able  to  coordinate 
two  foremen  in  running  a  200-man.  2- 
chapel  composing  room.  Cold  type, 
"TTS  and  computer  background  essen¬ 
tial.  Age  35  to  45  preferred.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1120,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  qualifie<l. 
permanent  foreman  for  a  small  daily 
newspa|)er  .  .  .  someone  interested  in 
relocating  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  An 
ideal  six)t  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
life  .  .  .  hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  and 
boating.  Yes,  there  is  work  involverl. 
the  man  \vc  are  looking  for  would  have 
complete  responsibility  for  all  compos¬ 
ing  departments.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1170,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


AD-PROMOTION  MANAGER  fo, 
state  magazine.  Experience  necessary 
Hard  worker,  ambitious  and  idea  maa 
are  objective.  This  individual  should 
plan,  direct  advertising  sales,  auj 
magazine  circulation  promotion.  Start- 
ing  salary ;  $655  monthly.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  availability  to  Dick  h' 
Schaeffer.  NEBRASKA  Lanil  Magazine] 
State  Capital,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68509] 


Public  Relations 

MIDWESTERN  COLLEGE  of  l.oo* 
students  has  newly  created  position  of 
Director  of  Public  Relations.  Will  in- 
elude  Public  Information,  Alumni  R«|a. 
tions,  and  Special  Event  responsibili¬ 
ties.  $6,000-$7,000  range.  Begin  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1968.  Send  resume  to:  Box  1062 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  -  BUSINESS  WRIT® 
with  working  knowledge  of  editorial 
make-up  and  photography  need^  ty 
public  relations  department  of  a  stats 
development  board  In  the  southeast 
Good  opportunity.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  to:  Box  1085,  Editsr 
&,  Publisher. 

PRESS  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT^ 
National  trade  association  headqua^ 
tered  in  Washington  has  ot>ening  at 
public  relations  staff  for  press  relation! 
assistant.  Must  have  solid  news  bacli. 
ground  as  well  as  some  public  rels- 
tions  exi>erience.  Radio  -  televisioa 
knowledge  and  speech-writing  ability 
desirable.  Work  involves  news  releasa 
and  press  contacts.  Considerable  travel 
Starting  salary  $9,000-$11.000  depend, 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR 
to  take  over  award-winning  oiieratioe. 
Ex|>erience  in  SID  field  desirable.  &ikI 
samples,  writing,  publications,  resume, 
references,  salary  requirements,  drift 
status,  immediately  to:  Robert  W. 

;  Smith.  Public  Information  Office,  La 
fayette  College.  Easton,  Pa.  18042. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
I  to  $18,000 

Top  notch  national  professional  siei). 
elation  desires  a  thoroughly  experienoef 
man  preferably  with  some  PR  agenci 
exjierience.  Deg.  required,  age  to  45. 
Send  resume  to : 

PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1100  National  Press  Bldg. 

Washington.  D.C.  20004 


PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER:  Two 
situations  available  on  the  night  shift 
for  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Work  in  a  modern  air-condition^ 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Scale:  $3.76  per  hour,  effective  Aug.  1, 
1967,  $.87  per  hour:  Feb.  1,  1968,  $3.98 
per  hour;  Aug.  1,  1968,  $4.08  per  hour. 
Company  paid  life  insurance,  sick  bene¬ 
fits.  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance.  Excellent  pension  plan  and 
liberal  vacation.  Contact  Wilbur  Leh¬ 
man.  foreman.  Journal  and  (Courier, 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47901. 


Production 

MAGAZINE  PRODUCTION 
Major  publisher  of  national  magazines 
located  in  Zone  2  seeks  advertising 
production  assistant.  Knowledge  of 
printing,  _L/0,  and  quality  control. 
Good  starting  salary ;  convenient  hours  : 
best  fringe  benefits.  Box  1144,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

Metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  2  is  seeking  an  Assistant  Pro<luc- 
tion  Manager. 

The  man  we’re  looking  for  will  be  able 
to  take  over  top  spot  in  six  months  to 
one  year,  if  necessary. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man  to  assume  a  challenging  role 
w'ith  a  progressive  newspaper  that  plans 
extensive  computerization  in  .several 
areas  of  production. 

Send  resume  in  full  confidence  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1194.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

National  Publisher  is  looking  for  a  re¬ 
cent  graduate  to  train  in  Pro<luction 
Management.  We  offer  a  challenge  in 
both  administrative  and  technical  areas. 
Growth  potential  unlimited.  If  you  are 
a  hard  worker,  eager  to  learn,  aggres¬ 
sive,  willing  to  relocate,  and  interested 
in  exceptionally  good  career  opportun¬ 
ity,  please  send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirement  to:  Box 
EP  617,  125  W.  41  St..  N.Y.C.  10036. 

EDITOR  & 


Reacdy  For  A 
Career  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 

Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy- 
imr  public  relations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 
(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 

.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  sound  judgment? 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
who  has  demonstrated  pro¬ 
fessionally  the  ability  to 
think  clearly  and  write  con¬ 
cisely  under  pressure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per 
sonal  data  to: 

BOX  1165 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
I  An  Equal  Opportunity  Emplojvri 
PUBLISHER  for  July  8, 


personnel  Available 


N  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


professional  JOLUNALIST.  12 
exi>ericnce,  BA.,  M.S.  seeks 
pert-time  teachins:  post  in  N.Y.C.  area 
with  university.  Experience  includes 
all  field  of  journalism  for  leadinK 
dailies  as  well  as  backtrround  as  masa- 
line  writer,  author  of  books  and  man- 
aiter  of  university  p.r.  department. 
Box  III*®.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

general  manager,  newspaper  or 

commercial  printing.  Salary:  $10- 
112,000.  Now  GM  of  small  daily.  Box 
11J4,  Nitor  &  Publisher. 

MAN/WIFE:  team  —  Combined  22 
years’  editorial,  advertising,  cold-type 
pradactlon.  circulation  promotion,  mag- 
uine  design.  management;  small 
dailies,  weeklies.  Combined  pay  $18,- 
000.  Box  1121.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

management  MAN.  QUALIFIED, 
capable,  with  proven  record.  Good  right 
arm  (or  left)  for  any  Publisher.  Heal¬ 
thy,  active,  aggressive,  late  50's.  Pre¬ 
fer  West  or  South.  Box  1145,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or 
ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
Fully  qualified  with  exi)erience  on 
metro,  daily  and  weekly,  plus  radio 
and  tv  management.  All  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  letterpress  and  offset.  Box 
1147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  10  years'  experience  on 
small  weeklies,  dailies.  Strong  on  re¬ 
porting  of  city,  county  governments, 
school  boards.  Proficient  with  camera. 
Would  consider  posts  of  editor,  bureau 
chief,  investigative  reporter.  Chart 
Area  5,  6,  7.  8.  Awards:  Community 
service,  straight  news,  editorials,  photo.  ’ 
Box  1084.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Quality  work,  i 
Good  habits.  40.  Top  references.  Ener- 
gretic.  Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  J-GRAD;  campus  daily  news 
editor  and  reporter;  commercial  daily 
internship;  photo  knowledge ;  desires 
reporting  or  copy  desk  job  on  weekly  I 
or  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1126,  Eli-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 

COPY  EDITOR,  top  writer — freelance.  ' 
features,  book  reviews.  On  145.000  ' 
daily.  Varied  interests  include  civic,  i 
political,  art.  Seeks  dayside  challenge 
in  Richmond.  Va.  area.  Box  1146,  Edi-  I 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 

FEATURE  WRITER.  horetl  with  ' 
trivia,  wants  desk  job.  work  as  general 
assignment  reporter  or  feature  writer  ! 
at  paper  that  cares.  Can  handle  layout,  j 
headlines,  photo  e<liting.  Box  1141, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  PUBLISHERS  NOTE; 
Seek  major  editorial  position  on  small 
dally  or  larger  weekly.  Welcome  long 
hours,  heavy  responsibility.  Wide  ex¬ 
perience  ;  ex-weeklies  publisher.  J- 
degree ;  family  man,  under  30.  Now  on 
big  daily.  Box  1148,  Eiitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

j  EDITOR,  early  30’s — now  in  high  e<li- 
I  torial  post  on  metro  paper — desires  to 
I  become  assistant  to  editor  or  publisher 
I  and  demonstrate  potential  to  eventually 
take  over  e<litorial  reins.  Solid  back- 
I  ground  in  news  and  pro<luction.  De- 
:  gree.  marrie<l,  with  family.  Salary 
minimum  in  five-figures.  Box  1153,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITING  JOB  WANTED 
on  daily  or  Sunday  pai>er.  Teaching 
now.  Have  3  years'  education  PK  writ¬ 
ing  experience.  Marrie<l,  3.3.  Master's 
Education,  J-school  training  in  copy 
editing,  topography  at  Ohio  State.  Lo¬ 
cate  Chart  Areas  2  or  3.  Box  1187, 

''  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  NATIONAL  AWARD  -  WINNING 
i  Sports  Editor  (35)  seeks  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  in  Zone  2.  J-grad.,  14  years’ 

:  newspai>ers,  publicity  director  leailing 
race  track.  Top  references.  Box  1182. 
Eiitor  &  Publisher. 

ENGLISH  REPORTER.  well-e»lucate<i. 

I  12  years  all  'round  experience  on  larg¬ 
est  provincial  evenings  south  of  Lon- 
I  don,  seeks  post,  any  Zone.  Box  1173, 


Free  Lance 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR  (N.Y. 
based)  meets  leading  movie,  tv,  Broad¬ 
way  and  political  iiersonalities  daily. 
Can  supply  e.xclusive.  meaningful  in¬ 
terviews  to  your  magazine  or  daily. 
Other  N.Y.  assignments  considere<l.  Box 
1184,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  TOP  WRITER? 
PRIZEWINNING  NEWSMAN  with  12 
years’  experience  is  available  in  New 
York  to  do  features  on  every  subject, 
including  a  weekly  column,  covering 
the  pop.  political.  UN  and  theater 
scene.  Could  be  arrangerl  on  a  niece  or 
retainer  or  stringing  basis.  Previous 
articles  speak  for  themselves;  photos 
also  taken.  What  you  nee<i.  I  can  sup¬ 
ply.  Box  1158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ertitor  £  Pub- 

(■artoomst  j  ijg^er. 

LOCAL  ISSUE  HOT?  Let  me  draw  j  EDITOR,  early  30’s— now  in  high  e<Ii- 

ihetn  by  mail.  Caricatures  done  of  meal  torial  post  on  metro  paper— desires  to 
bigwigs  also.  Box  1191,  Editor  &  Pub-  ,  become  assistant  to  editor  or  publisher 
lisher.  I  and  demonstrate  potential  to  eventually 

take  over  erlitorial  reins.  Solid  back- 

- j  ground  in  news  and  prorluction.  De- 

(.irculation  ■  gree,  marrie<),  with  family.  Salary 

~ ^ ^ — ■ — - - -  minimum  in  five-figures.  Box  1153,  Edi- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Solid  ‘“f  *  Publisher, 
background  all  phases  including  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  training.  Age  39,  22  EXPERIFINCED  COPY  EDITOR  — 
years’ experience ;  Jt2  man  now;  ready  Makeup,  sharp  heads.  Employed.  Pre- 
to  move  to  the  top.  Box  1181,  Editor  &  fer  East  Coast.  Box  1156,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIOUS  young  family  man.  in  lUGHT  JOB  WAN'TBD  by  newsman- 
limited  advancement  situation,  seeking  photographer  in  metro  area  of  60,000 
opportunity  to  work  to  top  rung.  Four  ^  ">07  or  wburb.  G^  references, 
years’  college;  last  4  years  in  circula-  1117,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

tion  promotion  and  distribution.  Prefer 

home  state  of  Florida,  but  opportunity  DESKMAN,  32,  seeks  opportunity  to 
is  main  factor.  Box  1195,  Editor  &  do  interpretative  and  background  writ- 
Publisher.  ing.  Gooti  qualifications.  Please  enclose 

copy  of  your  paper  and  indicate  pay. 

- - — - - - -  Box  1189.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

- - - -  NEED  A  WRITER? 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER  all  of  m«lerate-sized  daily 

phases  of  advertising  and  public  rela-  •’“.‘he'’  "'■’'‘e  .‘han  be  President, 

tioni:  capable  training  sUff.  In  early  Nifty  with  color  impact,  depth,  hu- 
M’s.  with  IB  years’  experience.  Ag-  "'or.  pathos  creativity  as  the  case  re- 
grasaiTt  and  willing  to  meet  challenge  ouires.  Hard,  willing  worker  Open  to 
of  2B.100M  daily.  Resume  available,  newspaper  or  other  that 

references.  Write:  R.  W.  McComb.  nc^s  these  talents.  Box  11 ,6.  Editor  & 
USi  Alton.  Aurora.  Colorado  80010.  Publisher. 

Ph.:  (303)  343-3817  " 

COPY  EDITOR.  35.  top  man  on  ton 

_ _ _ _ _  metro  with  solid  rewrite  background. 

pj‘f  •  I  Degrees.  Now  $ll,000-a-year.  Fast. 

Itniioriai  thorough,  eager.  Must  move  out  of  rut 

"  and  ahead.  Want  challenge,  mobility. 

DEDICATED  NEWSMAN.  28,  desires  Can  write  clearly,  edit  sharply.  Box 
more  challenge  as  news  ^itor.  Penn.  1161,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SUte  grad.  Now  employed  6  years  on - 

city,  county  beat  18,000  daily.  Know  "BOSS.  YOU  HAVE  .  .  . 

layout;  assistant  news,  copy  editor :  BAD  BREATH" 


^  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  NEWS  EXECU’nVE— Do  you  seek  an 
'  experienced  newsman  capable  of  han- 
i  dling  all  phases  of  newsroom?  De<ii- 
cated  e<litor-writer-photographer  seeks  ' 

I  new  challenge.  20-year  veteran,  top  i 
references.  Currently  managing  erlitor. 

I  Write  Box  1163,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT,  cov-  i 
I  ering  all  facets  of  the  city,  from  1 
i  women’s  news  to  politics  to  general  | 
I  features  to  a  weekly  column.  Available 
I  on  a  stringing  or  retainer  basis.  More  I 
than  a  decade  experience  covering  the  j 
city  for  top  N.Y.  daily.  UN  accrediterl. 

I  Prize-winning  journalist.  Would  be  an  ' 
'  asset  to  any  paper.  Box  1169.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EX-EDITOR  of  eilitorial  page  wants  to  j 
1  return  to  it.  At  present  news  editor  of  • 
100.000  circ.  Midwest  daily.  Immigrant. 
non-European,  33,  J-grad.  family  man. 
Box  1193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST 
E&P  Zone  9  only 

Intertypes:  Model  G’s,  F  &  C.  power- 
gates,  power  magazine,  saws,  quad- 
ders.  Linotypes:  Model  8’s,  U’s,  21’8. 
Comets,  hydro-quadders.  Elektrons  with 
TOU-75  "ITS  units.  TTS,  Perforators 
and  all  comixtsing  equipment.  Nina 
years’  experience.  Excellent  references. 
All  inquiries  will  be  answered.  Open 
shop  only.  Please  include  ’phone  num¬ 
ber.  Box  1041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARK-UP,  AD  MAN  or  combination. 
Full  details  upon  request.  Box  112$, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

WAR  SPBCTALIST— Editor,  38,  seeks 
assignment.  Vietnam.  Aden  experience. 
Space  rate  considered.  Conflict  can 
range  from  tribal  feud  to  full  scale 
war.  Copy  available.  Box  1036.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  fully  qualified  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  will  send  features  and  news 
stories  to  papers  from  Middle  and  Far 
Blast  during  6-month  writing  tour,  at 
your  space  rates.  Box  1143,  Blditor  & 
Publisher, 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE,  concise 
or  in-depth.  Experienced  newsmen, 
broadcasters.  Low  fees.  Box  1053,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

REPORTER  for  metroi>olitan  paper; 
EDITOR  of  billion  dollar  corporation’s 
house  organ ;  SALESMAN  for  Blue 
Chip  company.  Man  32.  seeks  N.Y.C. 
area  PR  position  to  utilize  this  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1043,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  WRITER.  29.  merlical. 
chemical,  etc.,  multilingual,  6  years’ 
experience.  Seeks  challenge.  Box  1167. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

INFORMATION  OFFICER  for  large 
university.  Have  handled  science,  fea¬ 
ture  and  straight-news  stories.  Age  32, 
B.A.  journalism,  credits  towards  M.A. 
Elxperience  on  both  large  and  medium- 
size  dailies.  Award  in  photography. 
Box  1183.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Usa  zen*  numbar  to  Indicata  location  without  apacifle  Idantiflcatlon 


"BOSS.  YOU  HAVE  .  .  . 
BAD  BREATH" 


Will  considOT  Yes,  Bloopert,  but  I  just  discoverer!  an 
wp^rewrite  post.  Have  style-—  heart.  experience  young  deskman — one  with 
S”  J*®  problem.  Box  1049,  Editor  high  standaHs  and  unusual  ability — 
rublisher.  alert  metro  staff.  Found  him 

- - through  his  Box  1179.  ad  in  Eriitor  & 

COPY  EDITOR  seeks  spot  as  news  Publisher.  He  can  bolster  our  rim. 
editor  medium  daily  or  eitor  small  S”*'?’  J*" 

Mwipaper  anywhere  ouUide  South.  September,  for  ateut  $200  weekly. 
Aw  43,  with  19  years  all  desks.  Now  ”“1^  someone  else  d^nt  hire  him.  By 

with  metro.  $10.B00  minimum  to  start,  the  way,  you  re  fired. _ 

Box  1111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ _  SPORTS  EDITOR 

MAMiotvt,-.  Now  stymierl  on  desk  of  lOOM  daily. 

1  ®mTt)R  —  20  years  as  Thoroughly  experienci^  :  covererl  Big- 
P®TOr,  deskmaO’  executive,  editorial  Ten  sports,  pro  baseball,  hockey  .  .  . 
wMhington,  Asia  experience,  the  works  I  Excellent  references,  resume 
Box  1097,  Eklitor  &  I*ub-  on  request.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 

Box  1171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Guidelines  For  Covering  Race  Riots 


Guidelines  for  Associated 
Press  bureaus  covering  racial 
disturbances  have  been  updated. 
Much  of  the  advice  stems  from 
the  experience  of  men  assigned 
to  the  racial  Task  Force. 

Points  made  by  the  AP  Log: 

1.  Be  precise.  Every  disturb¬ 
ance  is  not  a  riot.  But  a  riot  or 
a  serious  incident  should  not  be 
minimized  as  a  scuffle  or  a 
demonstration. 

If  there  are  1,000  police  and 
troops  at  the  scene  of  a  riot, 
don’t  say  “One  thousand  police 
battled  rioters”  unless  all  1,000 
got  into  action.  Chances  are  that 
only  segments  of  them  did  so. 

One  recent  story  said  snipers 
“zeroed  in”  on  police.  What  does 
that  mean?  Tell  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Police  will  often  tell  you  “we 
have  a  report  that  such  and 
such  happened.”  Get  it  straight 
whether  this  is  w'hat  police  say 
happened  or  whether  it’s  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  police.  Don’t  accept 
any  information  without  giving 
the  source  unless  you  have  seen 
it  yourself. 

2.  Don’t  play  a  minor  inci¬ 
dent  out  of  proportion  to  its 
importance.  A  lead  based  on  an 
isolated  shooting  or  an  isolated 
cry  “Get  Whitey”  can  throw  a 
story  out  of  focus.  They  belong 
in  the  story  but  not  in  the 
lead. 

3.  Get  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground.  What  set  off  the  riot 
or  demonstration?  If  it’s  not 
clear,  or  if  there  are  a  couple 
of  versions,  say  so.  Who  were 
involved  —  children,  teen-agers 
or  adults? 

Advice  on  Names 

Some  local  authorities  blame 
“outsiders.”  That  may  be  true 
but  it  may  also  be  a  convenient 
excuse.  How  do  they  know? 

Don’t  clutter  a  story  with  the 
names  of  local  people  arrested, 
when  they  are  unknown  beyond 
a  city’s  limits.  Simply  give  the 
number  of  arrests,  using  names 
only  if  the  person  is  known  na¬ 
tionally,  or  on  at  least  a  state 
level.  Double  check  all  names 
used,  to  get  them  right. 

What  are  the  Negroes’  com¬ 
plaints — housing?  unemploy¬ 
ment?  communication  with  the 
white  leadership?  Spell  it  out 
and  quote  both  sides.  But  don’t 
be  content  with  that.  Talk  to 
those  not  directly  involved,  in¬ 
cluding  civil  leaders  and  busi¬ 
nessmen,  for  a  delineation  of 
the  problem.  Have  controversies 
over  current  grievances  arisen 
in  the  past?  What  efforts  were 
made  to  remedy  them?  Be  spe¬ 
cific. 


One  memorandum  to  the  staff 
said  that  “what  ends  a  fight  is 
sometimes  more  interesting  than 
what  started  it.”  Staffer  Austin 
Scott’s  story  from  Tampa  of  the 
White  Hats  setting  up  their  own 
patrols  to  handle  the  situation 
is  a  case  in  point. 

Plants:  there  will  be  all  sorts 
of  charges  and  countercharges. 
Question  wdth  a  healthy  skep¬ 
ticism.  Take  nothing  for 
granted.  A  report  of  a  bomb 
being  tossed  into  a  car  may 
turn  out,  as  one  such  incident 
did,  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  driver  running  over  a  road 
flare. 

Manpower:  Get  Negro  news¬ 
men  into  the  riot  area  as  soon 
as  possible,  with  specific  assign¬ 
ments.  They  can  get  eyewitness 
copy  and  quotes  that  white 
newsmen  can’t  get  at  the  height 
of  trouble.  Interview  your  pho¬ 
tographers  and  freelance  pho¬ 
tographers  when  they  bring  in 
pictures.  Encourage  photogra¬ 
phers  to  write  bylined  eyewit¬ 
ness  stories — as  Jim  Bourdier 
did  at  Tampa — when  conditions 
permit. 

Call  for  Help 

If  you  need  help,  speak  up. 
Call  the  General  Desk  in  New 
York  and  outline  your  plans.  If 


A  year  characterized  by  mili¬ 
tary  escalation  in  Vietnam, 
growing  tensions  in  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East,  Republican  vic¬ 
tories  in  the  U.S.  and  strides  in 
science  and  exploration  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  New  York  Times 
1966  Index  which  contains  1,400 
pages. 

All  entries  are  arranged 
alphabetically  under  thousands 
of  subject  headings.  Readers  can 
trace  such  information  as  the 
day-by-day  progress  of  the 
Surveyor  I  moon  shot,  find  the 
names  of  the  Asian  leaders  w’ho 
attended  President  Johnson’s 
Manila  Conference,  learn  how  j 
the  Supreme  Court  divided  over  ' 
its  historic  decision  on  obscenity 
in  the  Eros  case,  or  follow  the 
ups  and  downs  of  peace  man-  ' 
euvers  concerning  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  covers  73  pages.  j 

According  to  John  Rothman,  I 
Index  editor,  the  229  maps,  ’ 
charts  and  diagrams  in  the  1966  , 
Index  will  make  the  volume  an  [ 
outstanding  pictorial  reference 
source  as  well. 

Included  among  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  charts  and  photos  of 
the  successful  artificial  heart 


additional  help  seems  necessary 
you’ll  get  it. 

We  repeat  here  a  prescription 
by  Jules  Loh,  one  of  the  Task 
Force  members,  on  how  to  avoid 
pseudo-color  and  make  a  story 
come  to  life: 

Don’t  say  the  whites  were 
“segregationist  toughs”  as  one 
of  our  stories  did.  Tell  us  in¬ 
stead,  as  another  of  our  stories 
did,  that  they  were  “sunburn- 
ished  youths  wearing  denims, 
work  shoes  and  soiled  shirts,  and 
carrying  39-cent  Confederate 
flags.” 

Don’t  tell  us  a  church  rally 
was  “feverish.”  Tell  us,  as  one 
story  did,  that  “Hands  clapped, 
faces  glistened,  shirts  and 
dresses  darkened  under  the  arms 
and  across  the  backs,  pulses 
throbbed,  toes  and  heels  tapped.” 

Don’t  tell  us  George  Wallace 
is  “nervous.”  Tell  us,  as  one 
story  did,  that  “On  one  40-min¬ 
ute  flight  he  went  through  21 
sticks  of  chewing  gum.  He 
shuffled  a  deck  of  cards,  counted 
them,  shuffled  them  again.  He 
glanced  at  the  clouds  above  and 
below,  tightened  his  seat  belt, 
loosened  it,  counted  the  cards, 
chewed  the  gum,  counted,  shuf¬ 
fled,  chewed.” 

Photos:  Cameramen  in  the 
recent  racial  flareup  in  Tampa 


pump  operation,  a  map  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  plus  numer¬ 
ous  other  Southeast  Asia  maps. 
Surveyor  I’s  photo  of  the  moon’s 
surface  and  a  chart  showing  the 
buildup  of  U.S.  military  forces 
in  Vietnam  from  1965  to  1967. 

Other  illustrations  include 
photos  of  the  lost  H-bomb  off 
Spain,  a  graphic  presentation  of 
rising  food  prices,  diagrams  of 
the  Gemini  space  vehicle  and  a 
map  showing  locations  and  work 
of  Peace  Corps  groups  through- 


stayed  close  to  the  police  and 
to  police  radio-equipped  cars. 
There  were  two  reasons  for 
this:  1.  for  protection  and  2. 
first  word  of  where  fresh  ou^ 
bursts  were  occurring  came  over 
police  radios,  enabling  photog¬ 
raphers  to  be  on  the  scene  for 
fast  coverage. 

The  Tampa  photographers 
say  they  were  never  hindered 
by  either  the  police  or  the  dem¬ 
onstrators. 

• 

‘Open  Meeting’  BiU 
Passed  in  Nebraska 

Omaha,  Neb. 

An  “open  meeting”  bill,  sup¬ 
ported  by  news  media,  has  been 
passed  by  the  Nebraska  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  bill  requires  that 
meetings  of  any  government 
body  using  public  money  or 
recommending  expenditures, 
must  be  open  to  the  public.  This 
includes  all  levels  from  state 
agencies  on  down  to  county  and 
municipal  levels. 

The  legislature  and  its  com¬ 
mittees,  however,  are  exempted. 
But  governing  bodies  may  go 
into  closed  executive  session 
only  on  motions  passed  in  open 
sessions,  wdth  no  formal  actions 
taken  in  closed  sessions. 

The  act  specifically  mentions 
that  news  media  are  entitled  to 
make  abstracts  and  fully  report 
or  broadcast  what  occurs  at 
public  meetings.  Any  official  who 
violates  the  act  may  be  fined  up 
to  |25. 


out  the  world. 

The  1966  New  York  Times 
Index  is  the  54th  consecutive 
edition  in  a  series  begun  in  1913. 
In  addition,  indexes  to  the  Times 
from  its  founding  in  1851  are 
being  published.  Back  volumes 
covering  1863  through  June  1905 
are  currently  available.  A 
volume  covering  September  1851 
through  1862  is  scheduled  to  tie 
published  later  this  year.  In¬ 
dexes  for  July  1905  through 
1912  are  in  preparation.  I 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.  .  •  that’s  why  Baltimore 
rVew  Car  Dealers  place 
77%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Snnpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaontatlvaa:  Crmummr,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormaba* 
Nw*  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angales.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneipeti 
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'We  bought  two  new 
Ludlow  Model  M’s 
and  started  hot-metal 
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paste-up  in  January 


haven't  had  a  serious 
work  pile-up  since'* 


Lyle  Smith 

Composing  Room  Supt. 
THE  STATE  JOURNAL 
Lansing,  Michigan 


Ludlow  is  no  stranger  to  the  State  Journal,  but  this  year 
Michigan’s  great  state-capital  paper  is  getting  more  mile¬ 
age  than  ever  from  its  Ludlow  set-up. 

In  January,  the  Journal  replaced  its  older  model  Ludlows 
with  two  brand-new  Model  “M”  machines.  At  the  same 
time  it  installed  a  modern  hot-metal  paste-up  system. 

While  conventional  methods  are  used  on  some  (usually 
smaller)  ads,  most  of  the  big  ones  are  marked  for  hot- 
metal  paste-up.  Almost  everyone  in  the  composing  room 
does  paste-up  and  runs  his  own  Ludlow  work.  And  each 
man  switches  from  conventional  to  paste-up  methods  as 
required. 

For  hot-metal  paste-up,  Ludlow  slugs  and  other  cast  ma¬ 
terial  are  stripped  to  zinc  thickness  (.063  inch)  and  posi¬ 
tioned  on  waxed  Plexiglass  sheets  (Potdevin  system)  to 
bring  the  job  up  to  shell  height. 


The  flexibility  of  the  State  Journal’s  paste-up  system, 
however,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  precision  it 
affords.  This  78,000  circulation  paper  can  register  color 
from  its  paste-ups! 

"Ads  that  used  to  be  hard  to  build  are  considered  run- 
of-production  now,"  says  Lyle  Smith.  "Angles  are  so  much 
easier  to  make  and  there  is  no  problem  with  borders, 
either.  The  new  Ludlow  Model  ‘M’,  of  course,  gives  us  a 
much  heavier  slug  that’s  really  sharp.  And  with  the  new 
Model  ‘M’  speed,  nobody  has  to  wait  for  slugs.  Altera¬ 
tions  and  corrections  are  no  problem,  in  fact  are  made 
easier  than  by  conventional  methods.  In  all,  these  sys¬ 
tems  have  improved  our  efficiency  immeasurably.” 

WHAT  CAN  LUDLOW  AND  HOT-METAL  PASTE-UP  DO 
FOR  YOU?  You’re  invited  to  send  the  coupon  for  latest 
information  on  hot-metal  paste-up  techniques  and  a  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  new  Ludlow  Model  "M”  —  plus  our  new 
Alphabet  Book  of  Ludlow  typefaces. 
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Well-stocked  matrix  cabinets  offer  many 
sizes  In  BodonI,  Karnak,  Cheltenham, 
Gothic,  Century,  Caslon,  Ludlow  Black, 
Stellar  and  other  Ludlow  faces. 


A  pair  of  new  Model  “M”  Ludlows  has  earned  the  praises 
of  everyone  on  the  composing  staff.  Stronger  slugs,  im¬ 
proved  printing  surfaces  and  50%  greater  speed  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why. 


A  Hammond  saw  strips  Ludlow  slugs  down 
to  zinc  height,  making  them  extremely 
light  and  easy  to  handle  in  the  paste-up 
operation. 


LUDLOW 


LUDLOW  TYPOQRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois  60614 

Name  _ 

Title _ 


Placing  the  stripped-down  Ludlow  mate* 
rial  on  waxed  sheets  proceeds  with  both 
speed  and  precision.  Many  operators  find 
they  don't  even  need  a  light  table. 


Filing  completed  paste-ups  Is  another  plus 
for  the  system.  With  a  stiff  plastic  back¬ 
ing,  the  pasted-up  ad  Is  still  only  shell 
height. 
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Locally  edited  Sunday  Magazine  of  THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL,  Memphis,  Tennes 


Represented  by  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  and  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  Gen.  Adv. 


